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Keablt a hnndred years ago, there appeared in England a norel, 

m five volames, bearing the qnamt and singnlar title, Thx Fool of 

QuAUTY. Its author, Henrj Brooke, was a man of decided genius, 

who had passed through many of the vicissitudes of fortune. He was 

bom in Ireland, and became in early life the disciple of Sheridan, 

Swift, and Pope, and was subsequently the friend orLyttleton and 

Pitt, the favourite of the Prince of Wales and others of the nobility 

of that day. He enjoyed the reputation of being a fine swordsman 

and dancer, an accomplished wit and poet, a refined courtier, and, in 

the language of Pope, the minion once of fortune, yet ** unspoilt by 

all her caresses.^' 

While at college. Swift prophesied of him a brilliant career, only 
** regretting that his talent pointed towards poetry, which of all 
pursuits was most unprofitable.^' At the age of eighteen, he was 
admitted as a student of law in the Temple, at which time he 
formed an intimacy with Pope and Lyttleton, which ripened into an 
enduring friendship. While here, he wrote and published, under the 
eye of Pope, a book entitled " Universal Beauty :" a poem abound- 
ing in reli^ous mystiolsm. 

With Pope he kept up a correspondence to ae^eteX l^«c^» ^ 
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letter writtan hj tim from Ireland, eipresBiDg great solicitndo about 
Pope'B religious opinions mny be found in "Brookiana," Iloving 
heard it intimated that Pope was inclined to irreligion, and it Laving 
been asserted that ho "bad too mncli wit to be a man of religion, 
and too rnucli rofinDincut to be tliat trifling tiling called a Cbriatian," 
he waa aniions lo find ont the real state of hia friend's mind on tliat 
sabject and wrote him accordingly. In answer, Pope sent liim a 
vindication of liia "Essay on Man" from the aspersions of If]-. 
Crousaz, and affirmed that he siocerely worshipped God, believed in 
his revelations, was resigned to hia dispensations, loved all his erea- 
turea ; waa in charity with all denominations of CLrlfitians, however 
violently they treated each other, and detested none so mneh as tiiat 
profligate race, who would loosen the bands of morality, either under 
the pretence of religion or free-thinliing. He declared that he liated 
no man as a man, bat that he hated vice in any man, that he hated 
no sect, hot he hated uncharitable ness in any sect. 

The Eev, Charles Kingaley, in his preface to the recent London 
edition of The Fool of QuiLiTV, says of its author: " He had an 
intense capacity for worship. All his life he delighted to look np to 
bemgs better than himself, and through them to God, as the sum 
and substance of all their goodaess, and not in spite of that, but 
because of that, he was, in the very best sense of the word, a Liberal. 
Against all tyram;y, crnelty and wrong, against the chicaneries of 
the law and the chicaneries of politicians, his voice was always loud 
and earnest. Never man lived a more oripnal, self-determined, 
independent life." 

Though nothing is left to show hia real inner life save what can 
bo discovered of hia spirit and prevailing thoughts in his writings, 
jet we are informed by his biographers that he was deeply imbued 
with the. doctrines of a sect of Bpiritnolista of that day. If nut a 
follower, he waa at least a sympathetic s** ' of the works of 
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Behmoii) wMch, in connection with their strong spiritoalistic tenden- 
cies, conveyed the idea of the final restoration of mankind. Some 
of Bebmen^s vrorks were adopted by the pious WiUiam Law, author 
of "A Serious Gall to a Holy Life,'' and were by him revised and 
pubMied. Thb Fool of Quautt gives evidence unmistakable of 
its author's belief in the doctrine of the final restoration of man to 
the favour of God. Mr. Eingsley says : ** If theology, properly so 
called, is to be henceforth an extinct science — if nothing can be 
known of God's character, even from the person of Jesus Christ, 
save that he will doom to endless torture the vast majority of the 
human race — ^if the divine morality be utterly different from the 
ideal of human morality — if generosity, magnanimity, chivaliy, all 
which seem most divine in man, is to have no likeness in God — ^if 
the motives of religion are to be confined henceforth to the most 
selfish of human hopes and the basest of human fears — if^ in a word, 
Spnrgeonism, whether Protestant or Catholic, is the only fit Breed 
for mankind : then, indeed, all the seemingly noble teacliing of tliis 
book is superfluous, and its diatribes may be passed over as imperti- 
nent inferences with the dramatic unity of the plot. If theology 
be possible, and an anthropology not contradictory to, but founded 
on that theology — if the old dogma of the Apostolic Church, tliat the 
Son of Man was the likeness of his Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person, may be believed in any honest, literal, practical 
sense — if it be true that our popular religious ethics, by holding out 
the hope of heaven and the threat of hell as the appointed and 
appropriate motives to a virtuous life, fall far below the best of the 
t ancients, and do what they can to give to human morality an essen- 
laally selfish character ; if this, or half of this be true, then it may be 
worth while for earnest men to consider well if these seemingly im- 
pertinent sermonizings of Henry Brooke be not needed now-a-days, 
even though he dares to tell his readers^ and indeed V> ^«^^ ^\iaa 
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text tbronghont tlie book, that ' all virtues, even justice itseU^ aw , 
merelj different forms of benevolence, tind that beueyolcDce pro- 
daces and conatitQtes the heavou or beatitude of God himself. E« 
is no otlier than infinite and eternal good will, benevolence mast' 
therefore constitute the beatitude or heaven of all dependent beings.' 
It xaaj be well to see how, in Lis cj'es, it was sot only right and 
nseful, but possible for a British nobleman of the sevcntecntli century 
to copyOud who made him; how, in enforciog that dream of his, he 
did not disdain to use those apologues and maxims of 
heathens, which will live, we may hope, oa long aa an English school 
sad on English scholar exist on earth ; how his conception of titer 
ideal of hnmanity, hecanse it is founded on the belief that the tdeil 
is the very irnage of God, ia neither ' low, aljject, nor servile,' but' 
altogether' chivalrous and heroic ; and lastly, how, in his eyes, tijfr' 
humblest resignation and the loftiest aspiration are so for from being 
contradictory virtues, that it is only by rising to the contemplation 
ut the supreme goodness, that man can attain to the snbmiaaion of 
the aapreme will. When the reader hoa considered this, and mora 
which he may find in this boolc, be will irritate himself no more 
about outward defects of method, but will be eoutent to let the 
author teach hia own leaaon in his own way, trusting that each 
aeeming iuterniption is but a step forward in the morel process at. 
which the author ^ma, and that there is fall and conscioos consist- 
ency in Mr. Brooke's method, whether or not there be dramatic 
nnity in the plot. By that time, also, the earnest reader will have 
begun to guess at the oauaea which have made this hook forgotten 
for awhile, and perhaps not to find them in its defects, bat in ita ei- 
wUencea — in its deep and grand ethica ; in its broad and genial 
humanity, in the divine value it attaches to the relations of huaband 
and wife, father and ohild ; and to the utter absence both of 
aentdmentalism and that anperatition which have been altemal 
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debaaching, of lato years, tlie minJs of the jonng. If he ihall 
arrived at this discovery, he will be able possibly to regard at 
frith patience thoae who ore raah enough to otfirm tbat they Lave 
learned from thia book more which is pure, sncred and eternal, than 
from any which has been publiahod since Spenser's 'Fairy Qneeo.' " 

Vat the lea^t by any meoDS amocg the curious incidents con- 
nected with the life of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and 
which has pnzzled not a little many of his most ardent followers, 
was the fact, that at the age of three score and five years, after 
having devoted himself oicluaively to a. pluin, sober, self-sacrifidng. 
life, and with a piety almost bordering on aceticism, requiring 
people to "read only suoh books as t«nd to the knowledge Bad 
of God," and prohibiting them from being at any time cngagedi 
an employment on which they coold not ask the blessing of 
that he should take time to read a norel ia five volumes wh( 
"whimsical title," as he colls it, prompted him at once to throw it 
down OS soon as he took it up; and that lie should not only read it, 
but revise it, and prepare an edition for the special nsc of bis people. 
One would be led to ask, had the venerable father been caught at 
tost in the snare of tlie devil? Bod he so far forgotten his high and 
holy oollicg, and the godly admonitions which from time to time he 
hod administered, as to be led away into the regions of romance, 
presenting an authoritative example to his flock to follow, and en- 
couraging them in it by leading the way and furnishing every feoilitj 
for its pursuit ? Or was it tbat he discovered beneath what he calls 
" the ludicrous incidents and mystic divinity," covering ita pages, a 
rich vein of religions truth and bright gems of thought! This we 
lafer from the fact that he revised the work, expurgating it of some 
of the most offensive passages, and pnblislied it for the use of the 
Uothodist pnblic. 

It may hare been that his predileotions for the author, wbo, 
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tha "Edinborgli Encyclopedia" is to be credited, 
and one of the nnwt glooniy east at that, induced him to bring ont' 
an edition of his work. Tlio connection of Henry Brooke with Me- 
thodism is ftirtber set forth in Ryan's " Lives of the Iriali Worthies," 
who saja: "Daring the greater part of hia life, his religioas opinions 
approached to what are ealled Methodistical, yet ha uniformiy sap- 
ported the Btage ; nevertheless, it is certain he llred more consist- 
ently than he wrote, No day passed in which he did not presi 
his family to prayer, and read and expoonded tlie Scripti 
them with a clearness and fervency, ediljing and interesting." 

Kr. Singsley says : " Had Mr. Brooke's Methodist fi'icnds had the 
making np of him, instead of high heaven, they would have treated 
him afler the same Procniat«an method as John Wesley treated the 
Fool or QuALirr," Liberal as was Mr. Brooke, and broad and 
Catholic as were his religions principles, all who love the man will 
esteem Mr. Wesley's regard for him in a very different light, and we 
shonld not be surprised if some kind friend of the author of "Alton 
Locke," would do him a similar favor before lie dies. Be that as it 
may, the reader has before liim the entire work, and can jodge 
of its merits. We must be allowed to beg, however, Umt he 
jndge not of it by the standard novel literatore of the present 
day, indulging, as mncli of the latter does, is the wildest dreams 
of a distempered imagination, and powerful only as it is removed 
from the real and the actoal. 

Wo shall let the Methodist theologian and poet speak for 
sel^ and if, after perusing what he says, the reader may thi 
that (nil justice has not been done to the anthor of Tub 1 
OF Qbawtt, let him pnt in his verdict accordingly. Wesley 
in hia preface : " 1 now ventare to recommend tlie following ti 
tjse as the most excellent in its kind that I have 
the English or any other language. The lowest excellence thei 
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ia Um etySo, wUich U not only pare in tlie highest degree, not 
onljr dear and proper, every word being nsed in ita true, gennine 
me&niug, bat frequently beautiful aod elegant, and vfiere there !■ 
room for it, trnJy sabllmo. But what ia of far greater value is the 
admirable sense which ia conveyed herein, as it sets forth in full 
view most of the important troths whiah ore revealed in the 
oracles of God. And these are not only well illastrated, bat also 
proved in an easy, natiual manner; ho that the thinking reader 
is tanght without any tronbla the most essential doctrines of religioo. 

"Bat the greatest excellence of all in this treatise ia, that it con- 
tintiallf strikes at the heart. It perpetaally aims ut inspiring and 
ioereosing every right aJTootion ; at the instilling gratitoda to God 
and benevolence to man. And it does this not by dry, dnll, tediooa 
preoepta, bat by the liveliest esamplea that can be co 
by setting before yonr eyes one of the moi^t beautifol pictor 
that ever was drawn in the world. The strokes of this are a 
delicately &ae^ the touches so easy, natural and afiecting, that I 
know not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless h 
heart of stone. I recomraend it therefore to all those who i 
already, or wlto desire to be, lovers of God and man." 

The re-pahlication of this novel by Wesley, and hii high commsD--^ 
dation of it, were vaiiously received by the Methodists, and he not 
nnfi^eqoently was called npon to defend his coarse in this respect. 
On B certMtt occasion, in company with several of hia preachers, 
among whom was Dr. Adam Clark, and a Mr. John Easton, 
Tub Fool of QniLiTY eame under review, Mr. Easton took 
occasion to speak ia a condemnatory manner of the book, and in 
doing BO, intended a rebuke to 'Wesley for publishing it. After 
he had given full vent to his pioua indignation, and oipreasod hia 
holy horror, the following oolloqay ensued between the fonnd» J 
of Hethodisin and his zealous disciple : 
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Did you read Vimlex, Jobu?" said Wesley, roforring to i 
cxocedingly bnmoroas passage in the book. 

" Tea, sir." 

"IHdyoaZaus'A, John?" 

"No, «r." 

"Did yoQ read Damon and Pjtbias, Jobal" 

»T«,.ii." 

" Did yon ery, Jolin ?" 

"No, Bir." 

lifting up his eyes, as in utter aatonisbmeut, and clasping bis 
lioodB, Woflloy exclaimed : "0, earth — oarth — earth 1" 

Easton was one of that elass of men whose instincts were of 
tbe low order, an excellent type of that species of mortality in 
"wliicti there was a complete triumph of matter over mind — one 

in whose eont there was no musio," and wboso inanity excited 
tiie oomoiiseration of the sentimentA! Wesley. 

Several years after thia, Dr. Clart, in company with liia friend 
Everetti said to that gentleman: "I will tell you a secrot abont 
TnB Fool of Qdat.itt. Yon know the work ia considered in the 
Mght of a noTcl. I know its author, Mr. Brooke, who asked me 
day whether I bad read it I told him I had. lie then asked 
my opinion of it, when I told him it sometimea mode ine 1i.iigb, 
and sometimes cry, and sometimes made ine ready to go upon my 
'imeea; bat while reading it this thought impressed me, it is a ' 
fiction ; and then I was angry at raysel£ ' That,' replied Mr. 
te, "is the general opinion, but I can assure yon, with tlie 
exception of a few touohea of colouring, everything ia founded in 
&ct — even Uie incidents are facta," Dr. Olnrk further remarked that 
"Wesley was intimately acquainted with Mr. Brooke, and obtained 
from him permissioa to revise and abridge it, end out of Tax 
Pool at QuAiiTT aroae Wesley's "History of Henry Earl of 
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Speaking of the novel-writers of his ilaj, Dr. Clark 
eaja in one of Lis sermoas: "Tbeir plans are mcVij abortions of. 
paroljEed intellect. The eiecution is fantastic and prepostei 
Their issue is oft«Q dangerous and deBtruotive. Several iostalK 
might be addnced of such as bavo poisoned the jonth and 
ropted the manners, not only of this bnt of all the coniitrics 
Europe. The^ ore begetters of vain imaginations, of oxtravn 
projects, and of calamitous issues. There arc, however, some 
honourable exceptions. There are B few writera of this clafiS whose 
sole aim was to correct the viciouB manners of the age, give A 
proper bias to the imderstandit)g, and a hcottbj direction to 
feelings of the heart, and who, becanse it was popnlar, chose 
form of a novel U> convey their salutary instmctiona to the pnh 
lie. At the head of these, for pious and benevolent feeling, atanili 
Benry Brooke; for good intention and indefatigable labor, Sainaal 
Richardson; and for correct conception, masterly delineation, judi- 
cious colouring, and majestic execntion, Walter Scott. The first 
leads yon directly to God, the fountain of light, life, perfection 
and goodness ; the second conducts yon, through many indi 
roads and fairy by-paths, to virtue and propriety of conduct ii 
various relations of life; and the latter professes to carry yoa 
through nature and facts to the aouroea whence history should 
originate, and raises up not only the recollections of past events, but 
n the midst of gene- 
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labors to place you, by inimitable desuripti 
rations that have long since ceased to exist." 

In Allibone's "Dictionary of Authors," we find quite a list of 
books attributed to Mr. Brooico, suoh as " Constantia, or the 
Man of Laws;" t!ie "Earl of Westmoreland," a tragedy; "For- 
mer's Letters," on the plan of his friend Swift's " Drapier 
Lettera;" "A New Coileotion of Fwry Tales;" "Earl of Essex," a 
tragedy; "Trial of the Roman Catholics;" "Guatavtu Yasa," n 
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tragedy; "Redemption,'' a poem, and "Juliet UrenriUe," anofeLul 
It was B^d, Bach was his repatatiira as a dramatist, that Garriok J 
L flliilling a line for eTer;thiug he would write for i 
the stage, provided be wonid write for him alone, Brooke refused, i 
howeTer, being too fond of hberty to sell his brains to any master. 
Garrick was not the only man whom he offended hy his indepeo- I 
dence of spirit. Johnson, though he tried to be fair to hira and ' 
vindicated his Gostarus Yasa in puhlio, could not oonaoal his dislike 
of a man wh man d no inclination to bow down, and worship 
his part to " bend the pliant liingea of the 
ss, which la the more to be regretted as 
ICO of the vanitj of great men, and tha 
associated with greatness, inasmuch as in ' 
le English Poets," the name of Brooke i 
omitted. As Goldsmith and Watts, however, were both omitted in , 
thia hook, it may be that injastice has been done to Johnson in 
this respect. We give the story, however, as related by Mr. Kingsley, 
and the reader may form his own opinion as to what is the probable 
fact in the case. 

W. P. STRICKLAND. 
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PREFACE. 



It ia not easy to draw a trustworthy picture of Hei 
Brooke. The materials for it which remain are very scanty. 
Only four years after Lis death, in 1T83 — so had the memoi-y 
of a once famous personage faded from men's minda — it was 
very difficult to get details of liis early life. He had ]ivei 
too long — too long, if not for the education which great joya 
and great sorrows give, at least for happiness and for fame. 
The pupil of Swift and Pope ; the fiiend of Lyttleton 
Chatham ; the darling of the Prmco of "Wales ; b 
swordsman, wit, poet, courtier ; the minion once of fortune, 
yet nnspoilt by all her caresses, had long been known to 
Irishmen only as the saintly rcclnse of Longfield ; and lat- 
terly as an impoverished old man, fading away by the quiet 
euthanasia of a second childhood, with one sweet daughter 
— the only surviving child of twenty-two — clinging to him, 
and yet supporting him, as ivy the mouldering wall. She 
was the child of hia old age, " remembering nothing of ht 
father," says a biographer, " previous to hia retirement fri 
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the world , and knowing little of liim, save that he bore the 
infiiinitiea aud miafortnues of his declining yeai-s with the 
heroism of true Christianity, and that ha was possessed of 
viitueB and feelings which shone forth to the last moment of 
Ilia life, unimpaired by the distractions of pain, and unshaken 
amid the roiuB of geniui," 

So says the hiographor of 1787, in tho ambitious stylo of 
those days; but doubtless with perfect truth. Yet neither 
he, nor any other biographer with whom I am acquainted, 
l^ves any detmh of the real character, the inner life of the 
man. One longs, but longs almost in vain, for any scrap of 
diary, private meditation, even familiar letter, from one who 
had seen, read, and above all suffered, so much and so vari- 
oasly. But with the exception of half-a-dozen letters, no- 
thing of the kind seems to exist. His inner life can only be 
guessed at ; and all that is known of his outer life has been 
compressed into one short article in the Dublin TJniverBity 
Magazine for February, 1852, full of good writing and of 
good feeling. Its author is a descendant of Ilenry Brooke ; 
and to him I am bound to offer my thanks for the assistance 
which he has given me towards this preface. 

One would be glad, too {if physiognomy be, as some 
hold, a key to character), of some trustworthy description 
or portrait of hia outward man j to have known even tho 
colour of his eyes and h^r : but this, too, is not to be had. 
Some Irish friend describes him in terms general enough ; 
as, when young, "fresh looking, slenderly formed, and 
esceeduigly graceful. He had an oval fiice, ruddy com- 



plexion, iinil large soft eyes, full of fire. He was of great 
persoDEiI courage, but never kuowD to ofieud aiiy man. I]i 
was an oscellent swordsman, and could dance wiili inut 
grace." Tliere are certainly notes hero of that heroical tei 
perament, softened 'n'ithal by delicate seoBibility, vbicb 
shews forth in every line of Lis writings. And there is mo- 
ther sketch of him, in 1775, whioh gives the same notion— ' 
" He was drest in a long blue cloak, with a wig that fdjl 
dovi-n his shoulders ; a little man as neat as waxwork, with «■ 
oval face, ruddy complexion, large eyes, full of fire. In ehortl 
he is like a picture mellowed by time." There is a drawiagj 
of him prefixed to this edition, which seems to be the s-irao m 
that prefixed to his poems. If this, and the still finer hoad'l 
on the Utie-page of Brookiaaa, be trustworthy, the face muBt 
have been one of a very delicate and regnlar beauty. The' 
large soft eye, the globular nnder-eyelid, the finely arohod^ 
eye-brow (all notes of a sweet and rich, yet over^ensitiira" 
nature), are very remarkable. There is a certain grace an*' 
alertness, too, about the figure, which agrees with the story 
of his having been a good dancer and swordsman. But ott' 
the type of brain, and even of the masque, it is very diffi-' 
cult to pronounce. Portraits of the eighteenth century, not j 
very tmstworthy in any detail, are especially careless in these.)] 
There scoms no reason to suppose that English faces wcre-J 
more sensual or more same a hundred years ago than Ihef^ 
are now j yet who, in looking round a family portrait gallery,! 
has not remarked the difference between the heads of tba 
seventeenth and those of the eighteenth century ? The formea| 
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BK of the saTtic t^vpo :l3 our owd, nud with tbo same strong 
i-aricd personality; the ]atter pamfuUy like, both to each 
Other aiid to an oil-flaak ; the jaw round, weak, and seofiaftl j 
Ibe forehead narrow and retreating. Had the race really 
degenerated for a while, or was the lower type adopted 
intentionally, out of compliment to some great personage ? 
Be that as it may, IIcDry Brooke's portrait ia too like dozens 
of that day, to be much truated. Even if we accept the 
lower part of the face, round and weak (though not coarae), 
he mark of that want of perBCverance which waa in 
Tforldly matters hia worst defect, yet we cannot accept the 
length between the nose and month (which does not appear 
in the head in Biookiana) ; nor, again, the narrowing fore- 
head, howevoi- lofly, as the mark of an intellect so fanciful 
and 80 subtle ; occupied, too, with the ideal more exelu- 
eively than any man of his time, Lcsa breadth across the 
eye-browa, with much greater breadth acroas the upper part 
.of the forehead, ia the normal form of such brain now, as it 
was in the Elizabethan age ; and we muat believe it to have 
been the same a hiindred years ago. 

Another source from which one might have expected to 
learn something of Henry Brooke, and from which one will 
learn httle or nothing, are two volumes of " Brookiana," 
published iu London, 1804, One knew that our Iriah ood- 
«ns, among their many charming qualitiea, did not always 
(whether by virtue of aomo strain of Milesian blood, or of 
the mere influence of that exciting atmosphere which made 
the Normans of the Pale Sibemis ip»i» Mibemiorea) pos- 
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! tbe fiiculty of liistoric method and accuracy ; but sticli 
mere incoherence as these Brookiana one did not expect. 

The editor (surely an Irishman) seoms to have inquired of 
all likely Irisbnien and women for anecdotes of Henry Brooke, 
and to have received in almost every case the equivalent of 
the well-known Irish answer : " No ; I don't speak German ; 
but I have a brother who plays on the German flute;" 
which answer the editor has joyfully accepted as the best he 
could get, and filled his volumes with anecdotes of every ontf 
escept Brooke, and with notes thereon ; notes on the ancient 
trish ; notes on the town of Kilkenny, its marble bouses and' 
free school, rendered necessary hy the fact that Mr. Brooke 
once praised a Mrs. Grierson who was bom at Kilkenny; 
poetry on all subjects, by twenty different people, who had 
or had not spoken to Henry Brooke at some time or other if 
Dr. Brett's dedication to Lady Caroline Russell of his ser 
mon on Wedded Love, wherein the doctor diacourseth leara^ 
edly on tbe three species of kisses ; literal translations 
Irish poems sent to Mr. Brooke by a person whose nam 
now forgotten, one of which begins — "Bring the high-toned 
harp of the many sounding strings, ere the sun ascends the 
blue-topped monntaios of the wide extended sky ;" of which 
if Mr. Brooke read more, it is a fresh proof of hb exceeding 
grnciousness ; and even a long translation of an Icelandic 
pastoral " by a young man who wa-s enabled, hy the friend-, 
ship of Mr. Brooke, to study that language," — A 
genes of irrelevant gossip, not free fi'om the sin of perpi 
toally drag^g in great folks' names from the liirthest em 
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of the earth, seemingly for the . mere pleasure of patting 
them down in print. However, the able editor, whoever he 
was, muBt be long since gone to his acconnt ; and we may 
leave Mm in peace, and try to apell out for ourselves, from 
the few hints he has vouchsafed ua, Bomctbing of the charac- 
ter and fortunes of this great Iriah genins, 

lie was born in 1708, in the house of Rantavan, couuty 
Cavnn. His father was a wealthy and worthy parson ; his 
mother a Digby, a woman of sense and of good family, of 
whom Swift (stopping at Rantavau on his way to Sheridan 
at Quilca) was said to stand more in awe than of most coun- 
try ladies. 

The boy was sent to school to ono Felir Somerford, for 
whoso poetry and love-making (unfortunate) vide Brook- 
iana; who was of opinion that"Katuie intended that the 
child should act some great pai-t on the theatre of human 
life," so Bweet-natured, so greedy of learning was be. And 
no doubt Ilenry Brooke was a precocious child. At eight 
years old a fellow scholar brought him an ode to the moon, 
which broke off with the line — 

"Ab, why liatli PhcBbc lovo to abine hj night?" 

Under which Ilenry wrote at once : — 

" Becmise Ilia aei loaka beat bj cntidUliglit," 
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Smart enough, considering liis yeai-y, and the fashion of the 
time; and aflerwimls, wlmu ho wjis sent to Dr. Sheridan's I 



school in Dublin, be gavo (rcsh proofs of thb rhyming 
power. There are three of them in Brookiana, with a thocie 
or two, full of grace and fire. 

"Wliile he was at college. Swift prophesied wonders of bini 
— only " regretting that his talent pointed towards poetry, 
which of all pnTsnils waa most unprofitable." The Dean, 
says Brookiana, when he saw how thoroughly modest ami" 
unpretending he was, "never asked his opinion of any 
ter which was beyond his power, or which might einbai 
him." The artless vivacity and sweetness of the lad 
to have softened even that cruel heart. It utterly ca] 
vated, in the nest few years, men of equal talent and 
more humanity. When he went to study law in London, in 
1724, he became at once the pet of Popo and Lyttl«ton; 
and one of the few really important things in Brookiana arc 
a few letters selected from a coirespou deuce betwceh Brooke 
and Pope, which lasted for many years. Where are these 
letters now? Would that tlie Editor had given them all, 
even though, to make room for them, he had cansigned to 
obscurity a donen of Irish worthies. Brooke, iu one of them 
written in 1J39, is very aolieitons about Pope's religious 
tenets, ha^■ing heard it insinuated that he "had too much 
wit to be a man of religion, and too much refinement to bo 
that trifling thing called a Christian :" which Popo answers 
eatis&ctorily enough, sending him a "vindication of the 
Essay ou Man from the aspersions and mistakes of Mr, 
Crousaz;" and saying, for himself, that he "sincerely 
ships God, believes in his revelatiotis, resigns to his diapt 
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tions, loves all his crealm-ea, is in charity with all donomina- 
tions of Christians, hon-ever i-iolently they treat each other, 
and detests nooe so much as that profligate race who would 
loosen the bands of morality, either under the pretence of 
religion or free thinking. I hate no man as a man, but I^ 
hate vice in any man ; I hate no sect, but I hate uncharii 
ableneaa in any sect. This much I say, merely in compliani 
with your desire that I should aay something of myself' 
confession of faith which will not Burprise the few who sti 
consider (with Henry Brooke) the Essay on Man to 
of the noblest didactic poems in the English language. 

It is worth wliile to remark, in tliese letters, first the higl 
terras in which Pope speaks of yoang Brooke ; of hirt_ 
"modesty nnspoilt by applause," his " good qualities of thi 
heart as well as of the head," his " always honourable ends ;" 
and nest, the absolute worship with which Brooke regards 
Pope — apologizing to him, in one place, for having confessed 
that " Virgil gave me equal pleasure, Homer equal wannth, 
Shakspearc greater rapture, Milton more astonishment ; so 
ungi-ateful was I to refuse you your due praise, when it was 
not unknown to me that I got friends and reputation by your 
Baying of me things which no one would have thought I 
merited, had not you said them. But I spoke without bo( 
at the time. 1 bad not boon entered into the spiiit of y( 

works, and I behove there are few who have Any 

one of your original ivi'itings is indisputably a more finished 
piece than lias been wrote by any other man. There 
oonsiatent geuliis through the whole of your works, but tl 
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geoios Bcems ihe smaller by being divided. .... JE!acli 
titict performance is the pLTfonnnncc of a scparoto antlii 
no one being large enongb to contain jou in your I'dl ill 
aions — " and much more, at whidi vb may smile now ; 
potvdbly, if va bo men of the world, hint that the yoi 
author did not worship tlio groat literary star for nothii 
Perhaps, neveithelesa, " the whirligig of lime may bring rouni 
itH revenges," and Alexander Pope be rated, if not as high aa 
young Brooke sets him, yet still far more highly than now. 
And meanwhile, is it not in the nature of all noble youi 
aouls to worship a great man, when they can find him ? 
ought it not to be in their nature ? Is there any feeliu] 
more ennobling (there are few more delightful) than that 
looking ap in admiration (even though it be exaggerated) 
a being nobler than oneself? Ala& I for the man vho has not 
felt that only through respect for others can true selt-respcot 
be gained ; that he who worships nothing, will never b% 
worshipful himself. Bevercnt, confiding loyalty has been 
yet the pai'cnt of all true freedom, and will bo so to the ei 
of time, to judge from the success of the Transatlantic 
attempt at liberty without loyalty. It is easy to bo 
freedom and independence ; but there are those who 
question (as Henry Brooke would have done) whether tht 
waa not as much manly independence in the heart of th{ 
Englishman who kneels and trembles, he knows not why, 
before a certain lady in St, James's Palace, as in the heart 
of the Yankee lad who boasts that he is " aa good aa 
Proadent." So, at least, ihoiight Henry Brooke, Jle 
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an intense capacity for worship. All his life he 
to look up to beings better than himself, and, through them; 
to God, as the snm and Guhatance of all their goodi 
not in spite of that, bnt because of that, he was, in the very 
best sense of the word, a Liberal. Against all tyronni 
cruelty, and wrong; against the chicaneries of the law aa< 
the chicaneries of politicians, his voice was always loud and 
earnest. He held political opmions which are now held — or, 
at least, acted on — by every rational Englishman, whether 
Whig or Tory, but which were then considered dangerous, 
desti'active, immoi'al ; and he suffered for his opinions, in 
fame and pocket, and held them etilL Never man hved 
more original, self-determined, independent life; hut 
how to give honour, where honour was due. 

In London he studied law, and enjoyed such society 
Pope, Lyttleton, and Swift, could give him. But 
studies, however, and this society wore quaintly enong^ 
interrupted. He was recalled to Ireland by a dying aunt, 
to become guardmn of her child, a beantil'ul Uttle girl of 
twelve — Catherine Moarea of Mearoa Court, of a, good 
"Westraeath house. He put her, wisely enough, to a boi 
ing-^chool in Dublin ; and within two years, not quite 
wisely, married her secretly. Yet, neither the heavens 
his flimily seem to have been very wroth with the folly, 
marriage was as happy a one as this earth ever saw,; the 
parents — ^Irish people not holding tlie tenets of Malthns — 
could not find it in their hearts to scold 80 pretty a paii- of 
turtles, and simply remarried thorn, and left them to roi 
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the awful fruits of their own foUy iu tlie form of a child p 
year. On ivliicli matter, doubtleas, much nuwisdoui '. 
been, and will be, talked in commonplaces which uveiy 
ean supply for himself. But it is worth while to ok-ar o 
niind of caut, if it be dhly to judge Henry Brooke fairly G 
five niuiutc9, and to disentangle from each other some of tl 
many unsound objections which, as usual, are supposed t 
make one sound one. It is wrong to marry secretly. Tro* 
But which is worse? to marry secretly, or to be \icioqj 
secretly, with the vast majority of young men ? K Bro« 
is to be judged for douig what his parents disapproyed, thei 
he is less, and not more guilty, than three yoimg me 
four — unless parents would really prefer ten years of v 
for their sons, to the evils of an early marriage. And t 
truth is, that parents — tlie average religious parents, as n 
as others — do prefer the vice to the marriage ; silence thrf 
consciences meanwhile (with on hypocrisy sad as hidicroni 
by asking no questions, lest they should discover — what th^ 
perfectly well know of already; and so lose, for the ten 
most important years of the youth's life, all moral influence 
all mutual confidence, if not all mutual respect. 

"But early marriages are so imprudent," Which woul| 
have been most imprudent for Henry Brooke — To run ttt( 
chance, as three out of four mn, of destroying both bodjp 
and sonl in hell, and bringing to a late marriage the dregs 
alike of his constitution and his heart, or of beginning life on 
a somewhat smaller yearly inoome? Of course, if a 
life consists in the abundance of the things which he po| 




Besses, Brooke wiis the more impradcnt of the two ; but Cj 
Mlrong autbority, at least, may be quoted against that t 
versally received canon. Henry Brooke's life consisted in 
his lofty moral standard, altogether heroical and godlike ; in 
his deticatti sensibility (quite dilTerAit from senBitiveneas, 
child of vanity and ill-temper) ; in his chivalrous respect for 
woman ; in his strong trust in mankind ; in his pitiful yearn- 
ing, as of a saving angel, over all sin and sorrow ; in hia fresh 
and full manhood, most genial and yet most pure ; in those 
very viitues, to tell the ugly truth, which arc most crushed 
and blunted in young men. Surely one has a right to look 
for somewhat of the cause of suefa, in the broad fact that 
those ten years which of all others are apt to be the most 
brutalizing, Brooke passed in pure and happy wedlock. 
"What if the imprudence of his early marriage did canse the 
child-wife to have a few more children ? One may boldly 
answer, firstly, "What matter?" and secondly, "I do not 
believe the fact, any more than I do certain Malthusian 
statements anent such matters, which require a complete 
re-examination, and that by men who know at least a little 
both of physiology and of human nature." Bo tliat as it 
may, the beautiful Uttlo ohild-wife brought him three child- 
ren before she was eighteen, and Brooke, in search of some 
more royal road to a competent income than the study of the 
law offered, went a second time to London and his great 
fi-icnds. 

There ho wrote and published, under the eye of Pope, 1 
poem of " Universal Beauty," a sort of " Bridgew 



Treatise in rhyme," as it has been happily called. What 
sort of theodicy is to be expected from a young man of 
twenty-two, may be easily guessed. It is, as perhapa it 
should be, ambitious, dogmatic, troubling the reader mudi 
with anacolutha, and forced constructlona, which darken tho \ 
sense : a &ult easily pardoned when one perceives that it is ' 
caused not by haste or vagueness, but by too earnest 
attempts to compress more into words than words will carry, 
and to increase the specific gravity at tho expense of trans- 
paroioy. Noticeable throughout is that Platonic and reotiat 
method of thought in which he persisted throughout life, 
almost alone in his generation, and which now and then loada 
him, young as he is, to very noble glimpses into the secrets 
of natnre, as in these lines ; a fair specimen both of his stylo 
and his philosophy :— 

"Emergeat fron tlie deep ' 
Aod o'er the snr&ce deepest wisdom tnoe; 
The Torduroiu beanties charm our cherighed 
But who'll unfold the root from whence thej 
lofinity wiihin tha sprouting bower! 
Next to wnigma in Almightj Power; 
Who only could infinitude confiae, 
And dwell immense within the mmim shrine ; 
The eterna! *pecica in na inatent mould. 
And eudleia worldi in leeming atoms hold. 
Plant within phknt, »jiii seed enfolding seed. 
For BTcr — to end nerer — still proceed; 
la forms complete, essentiDllj 
Tlie futttt« semen, allmeatal graio 





And these agiin, tbe ti'ee, the iruak, the root, 
The plant, the leaf, tbe bloasom, and the fruit 
Again the fruit and flower the seed encl 
Again tbe seed perpetuated grows. 
And beauty to perennial ages flows." 

Whatever opinion a public accustomed to a very different 
Btyle of verse may form of these, yet they will find inany 
noble passages both of poetry and of theology in this poem ; 
passages which justify the high expectations which Pope 
had foimcd of hia pupil and the honour which he is siud to 
have done to Brooke, in ostouching and even inserting many 
lines. Indeed, Pope's influence is plain throughout, and the 
pupil has been imitating the manly tersenesa, though he has 
&iled of the calm Btatclincss of his gi'eat, though now lialf- 
forgotten master. 

Shortly after the publication of this poem, he seems to 
have returned to Ireland ; and eight years, of which no 
record seems to remain, he spent in Dublin as a chamber 
counsel, not without success ; and to have worked for eight 
years at so uncongenial a busitiess, in the very heyday, loo, 
of his youth and ambition, will redeem him somewhat from 
that imputation of want of perseverance which is often urged 
agiunst him. Let him have the credit of having given the 
law a fair trial. Hia reasons for throwing up his profession 
are easily guessed. The delays and chicaneries of courts in 
the 18th century are well known. Henry Brooke's judg- 
ment of them may be read at large in the"Foolof Quahty." 
The Irish Bar, too, was not in bis days distinguished tor 
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morality ; and one may well conceive tiiat Brooke, eBpeoially 
as a professed Liberal, found it diScnlt enough to earn his 
bread, and yet remain an honest man. 

No wonder, then, that we find him in !736 back again ia 
XiODdOQ. He was welcomed there by Pope and Lord 
Lyttleton. Pitt (Lord Chatham) introduced him to the 
Prince of Wales, who " caressed him," say the biographers, 
" with great familiarity, and presented him with many 
elegant and valuable tokens of friendship — china, books, 
paintings, etc." Wbat more could man need, in days wheo 
nothing was to be gained without a patron? Unfortuuatelf 
for Brooke's final success in the world, hia patron, tho 
Prince, waa in opposition, and, as Brooke conceived, in bia 
headlong chivalrous Lish way, an oppressed hero, tbe martyr 
of his own virtues; and he therefore *' must needs, if he has 
a cbanoe, openly espoose his patron's quarrel, and thunder 
forth his wrongs to the world." Not so insane a purpose as 
it looks at first sight ; for while the Ministry practically con- 
sisted of Waipolc, the Court, and the two Newcastles, the 
Opposition numbered In the House, Pitt, Chesterfield, 
Carteret, Wyndham, Pultney, Argyle and in a word, the 
strongest men in England ; and outside the House, as 
ekirmiahers of the pen, Pope, Fielding, Johnson, and Glover. 
So that, even from a worldly point of view, it was no unwise 
step in young Brooke to bring out at Drnry Lane bia 
tragedy of Gustavus Vasa, full of patriotisms, heroisms, 
death to tyrants, indefeasible rights of freemen, and other 
Ctmunonplacea, at which we can afford to sneer now super- 
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ciliouflly, it being not only the propensity bat the right of 
humanity to kick down the stool by -which it has climbed. 

The play itself is good enough ; its style that of the time ; 
its characters not so much human beings aa vehicles for 
Tirtnous or ricious sentiments. If TrolHo, the courtier Arch- 
bishop of TTpsal, he really meant for Walpole, he will stand 
equally well for any ancient rascal. The only tonch of what 
we now call human nature (in plain words, of casuistry) is to 
be found in the once famons scene in which the tyrant tries 
to treat Gustavna' resolve by the threat of murdering his 
mother and sister. In it there is real dramatic power, 
superior, I should say, to that of any English tragedian of 
the 18th century, and sufBcient to redeem the play from 
ntter dreariness, in the eyes of a generation which has learnt 
that old Swedes did not think, talk, and act half like French- 
men, half like antique Komans. But the real worth of the 
play lay, and lies still, in the loftiness of its sentiments. 
Those were times in which men were coarser and more 
ignorant, but yet heartier and healthier than now. Those 
"intricacies of the human heart," which (as unravelled either 
by profligate Frenchmen or pious Englishwomen) are now 
in such high and all but sole demand, were then looked on 
chiefly as indigestionB of the human stomach, or other 
physical organs ; and the public wanted, over and above the 
perennial subject of love, some talk at least about valour, 
patriotism, loyalty, chivalry, generosity, the protection of 
the oppressed, the vindication of the innocent, and other like 
m&tters, which are now banished alike irota pulpit and from 





Etagc, and only call forth applause (ho I am informed) &oai 
the Bluta and roughs in the gallery of the Victoria theatre^l 
In that theatre, but nowhere ebo in London, Gustavas YdM'I 
[bo do timea change] might still bo a taking play. 

It took in Brooke's time, but in a fiisbion very different 
fi'oin that which be expected. Alter being accepted at 
Drury Lane, rehearsed for five weeks, and carried safuly 
through all the troubles of the green room, it was prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain, on account of its political ten- 
dency. 

Such silly tyranny bore such fruit as we have seen it bear 1 
in our own days. If the world might not see, at least the j 
world could read. Brooke published the play in self-defence, 
and sold four thousand at five shilUngB each. The Princft j 
sent him a hundred guineas. Cheaterlield took forty copies, 
Dr. Johnson published (what I am ashamed to say I have I 
not seen) an ironic " Complete Vindication of the LicenaerB I 
of the Stage, from the malicious aaperaions of Mr. Brooke, 1 
author of Gustavus Vasa ;" and Brooke gained a complete 
trinmph, and a thousand guineas into the bargain ; took a 
villa at Twickenham, close to Pope's, sent to Ireland for Ma 
fiunily and his wife, who (so the Prince proposed) was to be 
foster-mother to the yet unborn George HI., and set up in 
life, at the age of thirty-three, as a distinguished literary 
character with all that he needed both of "praise and pud- 
ding." 

If the charming and successful Irishman had but prospered ] 
thenceforth, as most men prosper in the world, then we I 



should have Iiad another great literary persouage, poasibl] 
another great parliamentary orator : but wc should not have 
bad " The Fool of Quality," and Ireland probably would not 
have had the man Ilenry Brooke. A course of chastening 
sorrow was appointed for this man, all the more loQg am 
bitter, perhaps, because he was so dear to Heaven. " Whoi 
the Lord lovelh he chasteneth," was the law ages 
will be, perhaps, uutil the end. At least, it was so with 
Henry Brooke. Far from poets and courtiers, and all that 
was beginning to intoxicate (as it must have intoxicaled) 
noble heai-t, he must sit through long years of ever-grow. 
poverty and loneliuesa, watchiDg the corpses of 
ohildren, dead joys, dead hopes, till ho has learnt the goM&tt 
secret, and literary lame, and all fame which men can give 
Ilea &r behind him and below him, for tho glittering, poison- 
ous earth-fog which it is, and his purified spirit rises into 
those pure heights which ho only saw afar off, when he wrote 
his " Universal Beauty," as a lad of twenty-two. He shall 
return to his iirst love : but he shall return by a sti'ait gate 
and a. narrow way. 

In 1740, in the very heyday of hia success, he ia taken 
alarmingly ill. He must try his pure nativeair of Rantavan; 
and he tries it, and recovers. Once well ag^n, he will of 
course return to London ; all his great friends expect him. 
To their astonishment he sells off hia furniture at Twicken- 
ham, rids himself of hia villa, and staya at home. 

" His wife," say the biographera, " was afraid lest his zeai. 
for the Prince should get him into trouble." That mi 
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have been Hie argument which she used in words : bnt what 
good woman has not domb instincts and forecastings deeper 
and wider than her argunients ? There may have been 
many reasons (and yet none of them dishonourable to 
Brooke) for withdrawing the most charming of husbands 
from a fiivolona and profiigate city, especially when that 
husband's purse had a perennial tendency to empty as fast aa 
it filled. At least Henry Brooke was true lover and wisa 
man enough to obey ; to give up London, fame and fashion ; 
and in the society of a woman whom lie had loved from 
childhood, and at whose death, at last, be pined away, hence- 
forth to " drink water ont of his own spring ;" and a nobler 
act of self-retiunciatioa one seldom meets with. It stamps 
the man at once as what he was ; pure, wise, and good. 

His great friends, and the Prince among them, wrote to 
him in his retirement, letters which arc said to have per- 
ished la some fire. He published, too, from time to time, ft 
paraphrase of " The Man of Law's Tale," for Ogle's Chaucer, 
which we shall noi prefer to the original. The Earl of 
Westmoreland, a tragedy, was performed at Dublin, as good 
as other tragedies of the day. For several years, indeed, 
his hankering for the stage continued, to the scandal of some 
of his biographers ; one of whom, Mr. Richard Ryan, s 
Romish compiler of " Lives of Irish Worthies," thus venta 
his (or his Methodist informer's) respectability on the 
matter. 

" During the greater part of hia life his religious opinioni 
approached to what are called Methodistical, yet he uni- 
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fimnlj Enpported the stage: nevertheless, it is certain I 
lived more coDsistcntly than be wrote. No day passed iit I 
which he did not collect his family to prayer, and read and 1 
erponnded the Scriptures to them with a clearness and fei^ 
vency edifying and interesting." A strange phenomenon 
must Henry Brooke have been, throughout his life, to bigots 
and precisians of all denominations. I have not had the , 
pteasare of reading Mr, Kichard Ryan's biography, a 
fortune which h much softened to me by the perusal of thiw 
quotation from it. Donhtlesa Brooke's Methodist frie 
had they, and not high heaven, had the making of Henrjn fl 
Brooke, would have treated him aller the same Frocrusteai 
method as John Wesley treated the Fool of Quality, whid 
be purged of such passages as were not to his mind, and tbei 
republished during the author's lifetime, as the " History of 
Harry, Earl of Moreland," a plan which was so completely 
successful, that country "Wesleyans still believe their great 
prophet to have been himself the author of the book. 

In 1745, Chesterfield came to Ireland as Viceroy: 
though Brooke (who was of an independence of spirit t 
rare in Ireland then) " was among the last to pay b 
Bpects to him," he M-as appointed barrack-master of Mullin- 
gar, with a salary worth a clear 400^. a-year. A rational 
Irishman of those days would have pocketed bis money, an<k 
held his tongue: but Brooke must needs, with that foolish 
honesty which always hampered him, thoroughly work out 
the history of these and other Irish barracks, their jobbery, 
peculation, and what not, and throw the whole into a satin- J 
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cal pamphlet, "The Secret History and Memotra of 
Barracks of Ireland ;" thereby putting a suffioieatly wefr-d 
blanket upon any chance of future government preferment. 
That year saw the pablication of bis "Farmer's Lettera," 
written in the expectation of a revolt of the Irish Bomaa 
Catholics. They excited much attention at the time, bub 
were denounced by some for tbeir supposed severity^ 
Brooke's vindication of them, containing an anecdote hofr-' 
onrnhle to the Irish for his ill-founded expectation of a rebel"' 
lion, may be fonnd in Brookiana, vol, i. p. 85 — a model of 
that English prose of which he was a perfect master, and ft 
modertoo of good sense and humanity. In nothing, I may 
Bay here, does Brooke show more in advance of liia genera 
tion, than in his opinions as to the right method of govern- 
ing the Irish Catholics, opinions which have been since, when 
all but too late, universally accepted and acted on. 

In 1747, he wrote four poems for Moore's " Fables for tho 
Female Sez," one at least of which, " The Sparrow and th«i 
Dove," is a beautiful reflection of hts own pure wedded life 
but, indeed, Henry Brooke is never more noble, not even 
when he talks theology, than when he speaks of woman. 

Two years after, wo find him " Bolicited by a large body 
of the independent electors of Dublin to stand for that city, 
and declining — as one would have expected him — becausft' 
there was another candidate in the field, who was not only 
(what he was not) an "excelling trader," but had "an 
acknowledged superiority in every other merit." 

Garrick, about this time, " offered him a shilling a line for 
everything he would writs for the stage, pto'jiifti. V% ■wt'Si\» 
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for him alone." Brooke refused, as a man who did not 
choose to sell bis brains to any master ; and a coolness ensued^ 
between them. Garrick was not the only man, it seera^^ 
whom he offended by that independence of spirit ; which, J 
however softened by his natoral sweetness, must hare been ] 
galling to all greedy, vain, or Buperoilions men. Johnson, \ 
though he tried to be fair to him, and vmdicated his Gu»- '! 
tavua Yasa in pubhc, could not conceal his dislike of a maD>J 
who was certainly his superior in intellect, who had nom 
inclination to bow down and worship, when worship i 
rudely demanded ; whose grace and courtesy must havfi ■] 
seemed to the great bear mere foppishness ; and f^hose 
liberal opinions (persisted in throughout life) must have been 
shockli^g to the Toryism of Johnson's later years. His silly 
parody on a fine line In Gustavns, — 

" Who rules o'er teeamea should liimaetf be free," 

is well enough known : 

" Who drives fat o-tea Bhould himaelf be fat," 



answered Johnson, laughing (he only knew why) at th»'f 
sentiment. That there was a quarrel between them, theFSd 
seems to be no doubt ; and to it is attributed Johnson'siJ 
omis^on of his name &om the Uvea of the English poeta.-^ 
His descendant says (Dublin Vniversity Magazine) that 
the traditionary story in their family as to the cause of quar- 
rel bears so heavily on Johnson's manner, and is so flattering 
to the courtesy of the poet, that he would prefer not fc 
write it down. Why bo f One would be glad of any frsi 



anecdote, either of Brooke or Johnaoa : but, be the story 
true or false, tbere was most probably a natural antagonism 
between the two worthies; in character, as between a deli- 
cate and coarse nature ; and in intellect, as between nominal- 
ifit and realist, — those two world-wide types of hunao brain 
which have qimrrelled since the creation, and will qni 
till the day of judgment. 

Meanwhile all went smoothly at Rantavau. Henry's bri 
tber, Robert, who was as fond of ptunting as he of poel 
lired with him ; both of them in easy circumstanceB, 
both with children (as is fit in the prolific air of Erin) Inni 
merable. Strange to say, the two families did not quarreti^ 
"The hoiiae," writes some one, "is a little paradise, the 
abode of peace and love," 

After a while, however, the storms began to*burst. 
Henry's children began to die one after the other, and with 
death came (we are not told how) poverty. The family 
estate had to be mortgaged and sold. Henry, having piud 
his debts, hired Daisy Park, in County Kildare ; his brother 
took a hoose near hun. There the one lived by his paint- 
ings, the other by his barrack-master's place, and by Whig 
political tracts, which, though they sold, aeeai to have satis- 
fied neither party. The Catholics could not like an adorer 
of the "great and good King William;" the Protestants, 
one who preached common mercy and justice to the Catho- 
lics, and exposed the snicidal folly of preventing them, by 
penal laws, from improving their own lands, or developing 
the resources of their country. Of his "Trial of the Romaa 
Catholics," all I can say is, that the extraota from it 
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Brookiana are full of sound wisdom, both moral and polt^ 1 
oal; and, as far as it goes, advocates nothing but the very 
policy which all are now agreed to pursue towards the CeltJs 1 
race. 

About this time some of Brooke's relations were making ' 
large fortunes in India; and one of them. Colonel Kobert 1 
Brooke, who seems to have been a noble character, and a ' 
good soldier, sent homo to his father and uncle 13,0002,, 
especially to redeem the mortgage on the Cavan property. 
Brooke did so, and built a lodge thereon, calling it Long- 
field, or Corfbddy, Here he gave himself up to agricultural I 
specnlationa ; drained a lake, and got a hog instead ; experi- 
mented on water-power and drainage, and sank a great deal j 
of money ; aa many another honest gentleman has done, who 
has darl^ to tamper with that stubborn dame, Mother Earth, 
without being bred to the manner. 

However, if he wasted much money, he wasted it honour- ' 
ably and usefully. " Vast sums of money must have passed 
through his bands," says one reporter ia Brookiana. But 
they passed at least into the pockets of the starving Irish, in 
the form not only of alms, which he gave but too lavishly fl 
and carelessly, but of employment, of new cottages, ne\r J 
gardens, and a general increase of civilization, physical and I 
moral. No doubt, his dreams were wider than bis success. ■ 
" Would yon believe," asks one, " that Henry Brooke would J 
quit the sweet vales of Daisy Park, to pass the evening of J 
his life at the foot of a barren mountain in Corfoddy, or:i| 
Longfield, aa he calls it, in the wildest pait of the coontry ?*3 
Yet he is ai philosophical, as poetical, and as cheeriiil a* 1 
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ever. He was bom in a desert, and to a desert he has 
returned. And yet, in his imagination, he has already 
plonghed to one-half of the land ; sprinkled the country all 
round with snag cottages; already he thinks he hears the 
clack of the busy mill, and the sound of the anvil. To do 
him justice, however, he has already built a houso of llnw 
and stone, two stories high, with glass windows, too, whioll^ 
never £ul to attract the gaze and admiration of the solltarjr 
passenger." 

The secret charm of Longfield was, perhaps, that it wai 
his own ; but there is many a man in Ireland and elsewhere 
who would have rested in the mere sense of possession, 
without considering himself bound to live on his own estate. 
But perhaps Brooke was too conscientious, aa well as too 
kind-hearted a man, to leave the wild Irish of Corfoddy to 
shift for themselves, and so {though the place could not but 
be a sad and humbling one to him, for only half a mile off 
was the old "House of Rantavan," where he was bom, now 
passed into other hands) he would go and live and die among 
his own people, and see what could be done for them ; and 
not altogether in v^n, to judge from another report written 
some ten years later : — 

" When I came within six or seven miles of Mr. Brooke's, 
I was afraid I should mistake the way in such a wild part of 
tbe county, so that I asked almost every one I met — man, 
woman, and child, ' Is this the way to Corfoddy V Every 

! knew Mr. Brooke, every one prised him, and wished 
le might live for ever, 

" Ai I knew that the author of GustavnBYaai'oa.i.'WTV^ 
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a great deal in praise of agricnlture, I expected of ct 
I approached hia house, that it would be besomed 1 
tufted trees " (a most Irish eirpectation, seeing that the said 
honse had only been built a dozen years). ., . . "Bat I 
was never so disappointed in my life — not a tree on the 
whole road, not a hedge to be seen, and the way so bad, that 
I am sure ii must be impassable in the winter. His house 
stands on a barren spot, and the only improTomcnt I could d 
see, a little garden in the front, shaded with a few hal&^ 
starved elms, that seem rather to have been planted 1 
chance than design." 

This hardly agrees with the account of the "Dublii 
University Magazine," that the roofless ruins of his labonrk-^ 
ers' cottages sliU stand, and that his hydraulic works were ' 
at one time so extensive, as to frighten the millers on the 
Blackwater into a deputation to Lord Headfort, entreating 
that ITr, Brooke might not turn the course of the whole 
river; to which Lord Headfort answered, "That they had' i 
nothing to fear irom Mr. Brooke. That he should be sorry | 
to meddle with that gentleman." The disappointed tourist, J 
however, finds hospitality and an excellent library, and oiM 
last Mr. and Mrs, Brooke. His sketch of the old man ha&fl 
been already given ; the child-wife, alas 1 worn out by bear. J 
ing and losing children, is quite emaciated, and so fi 
can hardly walk across the room. " I never saw so affection- 
ate a husband, and so tender a father. Our conversation at 
dinner turned on the mannere and customs of the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbourhood. Ton would really think thai ■ 
Mr. Brooke was talking of his own children, they were aU J 
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so dear to bim. He prayed for them, and blessed thei 
and oTer again, with tears in liis eyes." (He was so tendcr- 
hearted, tbey say, that Mrs. Brooke was always afi^d to 
lum of the death of a neighbouring cottager.) " That evei 
ing we walked into the garden. His favourite flowers were 
those that were planted by the hands of his wife and daugh- 
ter. I was astonished at )iis skill in botany. H8 dwelt 
the virtaes of the meanest weeds, and then launched out i 
such a panegyric on vegetable diet, that ho almost made 
a Pythagorean. . . . Wa came to a little gurgling' 
stream. Mr. Brooke ( who was from youth a fine Italian 
scholar) gazed on it for some moments, and then repeated 
these lines out of Metastasio : — 

" ' Copre ia van Ic bossB arena 
Ficciol no COD veto oadoso, 
Che riveU ia fondo atgoso 
Lk cbiarezza dell' uiaor.' " 

"And Noah was a just man, and perfect in his gener**' 
tions ; and Noah walked with God." Even sneh was Henp^< 
Brooke, though, like Noah, he saw cause to be deeply diss*-' 
tisfied with the state of the world around him, and gavi 
much excellent advice in his time, for which he was onljP'l 
laughed at. Surely the thousands (probably exaggerated by" 
the ardent imagination of the Milesian,) which are said to 
have passed throngh his hands, were not altogether ill-spent 
(of squandering there is no proofj, if tbey had bought that 
which is above all price, the love and prayers of every 
heiag Toand; if they had gone to «o&ai:vuA&£N'^(1'^ 
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the humanity of those poor savage oppressed Celts, Had 
the money been invested in business, and lost (as men of 
basinCBs now-a-days are wont to lose), in the nonnal 

respectable way of bankruptcy, no one would have thouj 
the worse of him. And surely Henry Brooke, like evei 
man in a free country, had a right to spend his money 
seemed b^t to him. When he owed he paid, though 
cost him great sacrifices; he had to the lost enough wherei 
to live honoured, and to die happy ; and what does i 
want more? There always have been, and there always 
be, those who having food and raiment, fitted at least fo 
their station, are therewith content, because they prefer 
making of human characters, their own and othei-s, to 
making of money ; and find that one human brain canni 
attend to both occupations at once. Of such was Henry 
Brooke. 

Of bis later publications I shall say bat little : a clever 
political opera of his, " Jack the Giant-qaeller," was acted in 
Dublin aa early as 1748, full if not of humour, still of fluent 
Irish wit, thrown into comic songs, of his usual lofty moral- 
ity. The censor of the Dublin stage, to do him justice, must 
have been far more Uberal than the English Lord Chamber- 
lain, or the Giant-queller would have been a co-martyr 
Gustavua Vasa. There are several more tragedies 
comedies from his pen, seemingly first printed in 1778, when 
ho had ceased to write, and a novel, " Juliet Grenville, or 
the History of the Human Heart," published in 1774, in 
which his biographers only see " the ruins of genius." 

Of hi) loMt /ears, which were spent in Dublin with 
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only flurrivtDg d&agfater, no record remains. Mrs. Brooke 
died in 1772, and a vety deiu- daughter jnat before lier. 
His only surviving son, Arthur, was seirbig in the army in 
Oanada, and lie was left alone with Charlotte, now the only 
girl, an accomplished woman of gejiius, and author of the 
earliest translations of Iiiah poetry. From the time of his 
wife's death he shnt himself up from iho world, and waa 
thought by many to be dead. He went after awhile to i 
Dublin, where (so Charlotte Brooke told Maria Edgeworth) 
he osed, instead of walking np and down his room compos- 1 
ing, to sit for hours gazing into vacancy; and died peacO' | 
fiilly in 1783, aged seventy-seven years— as he lived, v j 
philosopher, a gentleman, and s Christian. 

But of all hia works, the "Fool of Quality" was his 
best, the most characteristic, and possibly the most precious , 
in his eyes. He spent soveral years over it. The first J 
volumes were published in 1768, when he was sixty yearn 
old ; the fitVh not till 1770. In it we have the whole man^ 
the education of an ideal nobleman by an ideal merchant- J 
prince, has given him room for all his speculations on I 
theology, political economy, the relations of sox and family^ I 
and the training, moral and physical, of a Christian gen- I 
tleniaii; and to them plot and probability are too oftea 1 
sacrificed. Its pathos is, perhaps, of too healthy and simpla 
a kind to be eonadered very touching by a pablic whose J 
taste has been palled by the " ffisthetic brandy and cay-i I 
enne" of French novels: John Wesley's opinion of it waa,,I 
that it was " one of the most beautiful pictures that ever -1 
yraa drawn in the world; the strokes are 80 dft^i^x«.\.^ feaj 
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tbe touoheB so easy, natural, and affeoting, ihat I 
not who can survey il with tearless eyes, unless he 
heart of Btonc." 

Nevertheless, over much striving for pathos is the defe 
of tbe book. The characters in it, in proportion as they 
are meant to be good, are gifted with a passionate and 
tearful sensibility, which is rather French or Irish than 
English, and which will irritate, if not disgust, many whose 
Teutonic temperament leads them to pride themselves rathei 
on the repression than the expression of emotion, and 
believe (and not untruly) that feelings are silent in pj 
portion to their depth. But it should be recollected tha^" 
this extreme sensibility was a part of Brooke's own cha- 
racter ; that each man's ideal must he, more or less, tht 
transfiguration of that which he finds in himself; and thai 
he was honest and rational in Ijelieving that his sensibihty, 
just as much as any other property of his humanity, wheo 
purified fi'om selfishness (which was in his ethics the only 
method of perfection), could be made as noble, fair, and 
usefiil, as any other faculty which God had given. 

The fifth volume, seemingly published in 1770, is certainly 
inferior to the rest, and without seeing in it, as some have 
done, only " the magnificent rums of genius," one may judge 
from it that his noble intellect was failing rapidly, even be- 
fore that loss of his wife which gave the death-blow alike to 
heart and brain. Nevertheless, even in it are deep and 
beautiful thoughts, on theology and political economy ; and 
in his decadence, Henry Brooke is atill in advance of hia age, 
preacbing truths wliich are now accepted by most educated 






Englishmen, and other trnths which will ha a«ccpted byi 
them ere long. 

Nevertheless, that "Good wine needs no bosh," is an 
old proverb ; one so true, that the fact of this book need- 
ing a preGuie, will possibly create a, prejudice in the eyes 
of many. 

The book, it will be said, is not yet a hundred years 
old ; if therefore it bad been of real valne, it would uo| 
have BO soon lost its popularity. Barely, some intrinsii 
defect in it has caoscd it to be not undeservedly forgotten,] 
And if an average reader deigned to open the book, he I 
woald probably find in the first hundred pages quite enougb 1 
to justify to himself his prejudice. The caose of its failnre, I 
he would say, ia patent. The plot is extravagant as well a» I 
ill-woven, and broken, besides, by episodes as extravagant 
aa itself. The morality ia Quixotic, and practically impos- 
sible. The sermonizing, whether theological or sodal, is 
equally clumsy and obtrosive. Without arlistio method, d 
without knowledge of human nature and the real world, I 
the book can never have touched many hearts, and coikj 
touch none now. 

To all which it may be answered, that if the form ofl 
fiction now popular is the only right form ; if artistio J 
method consists merely in dramatic unity of interest, i 
weaving a plot which shall keep the reader expectant and | 
amused, without demanding of him even a moment's 
flection ; — if knowledge of human, nature is to signiijf | 
merely its everyday and pettiest passions, failings, n 
r^ jflL * word, the canons which are neceaaar^ fox a «o.w: 
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Stage play»ftre also to limit fiction of evoiT' kind ; — thei 
this book, aa a. fiction, ia a very bad one, and its editoi 
muBt' succumb to the too probable verdict of an age whiohl 
seems determined that art shall confino itself more s 
more exclusively to the trivial, the temporary, and thw 
vnlgar; which has made up its miad to have its novelcl 
written by young latliea, and its pictures paiated by prs-a 
Raphaehtes ; and in which ideal art, whether in fiction orM 
in paintmg, seems steadily dj'ing out — perhaps for i 
of that very realistic tone of thoaght which is to be founjj 
in Henry Brooke. 

If again, theology, properly so called, is to be henc( 
forth an extinct science j — if nothing can be known i 
God's character, even from the person of Jesus Chi 
save that he will doom to endless torture the vast naajoritj 
of the human race, while he has made, for the piirpow 
of delivering a very small minority, a certain highly artL 
ficial arrangement, to be explained by no human notioi 
of justice or of love ; — if the divine morality be ntter^ 
different from, the ideal of human morality ; — if generosityjjB 
magnanimity, chivalry — all which seems most divine ; 
man — is to have no likeness in God, no place in the seiw 
vice of God ; — if the motives of religion are to be coa^3 
fined henceforth to the moat selfish of human hopes, andJ 
the basest of human fears;— if, in a word, Spurgeonism, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, ia the only fit creed for 
immkind ; — then, Indeed, all the seemingly noble teaching 
of this book, however much it may seem to reflect the 
j&!& of Christ or the teaching of §t, Paul, is superfluous j 



and its diatribes maj be passed over oa impertinent iiite^ 
ferences of the dramatic unity of the plot. 

Bat if an ideal does exist of the human eoul, aa of t 
human body ; — if it be good to recollect that ideal now a 
then, and to compare what man is with what man might b»1 
if the heroic literature of every nation, and above all thcH 
the New Testament itselfi are witnesses for that spiritual 
ideal, just as Greek statuary and the p^tings of the great 
Italian masters are wilnesaes for the physical ideal ; — if that 
ideal, though impossible with man, be possible with God, 
and therefore the goal towards which every man should tend, 
even though he come short of it ; — then it may be allowable 
for some at least among the writers of fiction to set forth 
that ideal, and the author of the " Fool of Quality " may bo 
just as truly a novelist in his own way, as the authoress of 
"Queechy" and the "Wide Wide World," There are 
those, indeed, still left on earth who believe the contempla- 
tion of the actual (easy and amusing as it is) to be pemicious 
to most men without a continual remembrance of the ideal ; 
who would not put into young hands even that Shakspeare 
who tells them what men are, without giving them, as a cor- 
rective, the Spenser and the Milton who toll them what men 
might be ; who would even (theological questions apart) 
recommend to the philosophical student of mere human 
nature the fonr Gospels rather than Balzac. But such 
are, doubtless, as Henry Brooke was, dreamers and Ideal- 



And i^ again, a theology be possible, and an 
m» eeotntdiotory to, but founded od, ilaai. Vkfto'^'j \— ^ 
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old Catholic dogma that the Son of Man was the likeness of 
hia Father's glory, and tha express image of hia person, may 
be believed still (as it is by a lingering few among Christ- 
iana), in any honest and literal practical sense; — ^if that ba 
true which Mr. J. Stuart Mill says in hia late grand Esaay 

' upon Liberty, that " onr popular reUgious ethics, by holding 

I out the hope of heaven and the threat of hell, as the ap- 
pointed and appropriate motives to a virtuous life, fall far 
below the best of the ancients, and do what they can to give 
to human morality an essentially aelBsh character ;"— if by 
(as Mr. Mill says) " discarding those so-called secnlar stand-' 
ards, derived from Greek and Roman writers, which hereto- 

I fore co-existed with and supplemented ethics" (which shonld 
be called not Christian, but monastic, and the "secular" 
correctives of which still remain, thank God, in the teaching 
of our public schools, and of onr two great univerBitiea), 

I " receiving some of its spirit, and infusing into it some of 
theii-s, there is even now resulting a low, abject, servile type 
of character, which, submit itself as it may to what it deems 
the Supreme will, is incapable of riaing to or sympathizing in 
the conception of Supreme goodness :" — if this, or half of 
this be true, then it may be worth while for earnest men to 
consider well if these seemingly impertinent aermonizings of 
Henry Brooke be not needed now-a-days : even though he 
dares to tcU his reader, and indeed to take as his text 
throughout the book, that " all virtues, even justice itself 
are merely different forms of benevolence," and that " bene- 
volence produces and constitutes the heaven or beatitude of 

bGod J d i n ael f . He is no other than an infinite and eternal 
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f GoOdWh*-,- Benevolence must, therefore, constitute the 
beati^Se^or heaven of all dependent beings," 

It may be well, too, to see how, in his eyes, it was not I 
only right and useful, but possible likewise for a British I 
nobleman of the 17th century to copy God who made him J I 
how, in enforcing that dream of hts, he did not disdain t»'l 
uso those apologues and maxims of wJao old heathens, which J 
will live, we may hope, aa long as an English school and a 
English scholar exist on earth ; bow his conception of the 1 

I ideal of hnmanlty, because it is founded on the belief that'J 

I that ideal is the very image of- God, is neither " low, abject, 1 
nor servile," but sitogether chivalrous and heroic ; and lastly, . 
bow, in bis eyes, the humblest resignation and the loftiest'! 
aspiration are so far from being contradictory virtues, that it. J 
is only (so he holds) by rising to the " conception of the J 

■^Supreme goodness" that man can attain "submission to thsJ 
supreme wHi," And when the reader has considered this, 
and more which he may find in this boot, he will irritate 
himself no more about defects of outward method, but will 
be content to let the author teach his own lesson in bis own -d 
way, trusting (and he will not trust in y^n) that each seem' I 
ing interruption is but a step forward in the mora! process afr^ 
which the author aims ; and that there is full and conscious \ 
consistency in Mr. Brooke's method, whether or not there be fl 

I dramatic unity in his plot. By that time also one may hope I 
the earnest reader will have begun to guess at t 
which have made this book forgotten for a while ; and per- ' 

I baps to find them not in its defects but in its excellencies ; ia i 

[ it« deep and grand ethics, in its broad ancL geo\i^^iu: 
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in the divine value which it attaches to the relations of hnl 
band and wife, father and child ; and to the ntter absence 
both of that Bentimentalism and that saperstition which have 
been alternately debauching, of late years, the minds of the 
young. And if he shall have arrived at this discovery, he 
will be able possibly to regard at least with patience those 
who are rash enough to affirm that they have learnt from 
this book more which is pure, sacred, and eternal, than 
from any which has been published since Spenser's " Fairy 
Queen." 



So go forth, once more, brave book, as God shall speed 
thee ; and wherever thou meetest, whether in peasant or in 
peer, with a royal heart, tender and true, magnanimous and 
chivalrous, enter in and dwell there ; and help its owner to 
become (as thou canst help him) a man, a Christian, and a 
gentleman, as Henry Brooke was before him. 

C. KlSGSLST. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BicHAXD, the grandfather of oar hero, was ennobled byfl 
James th« First. He married a lovely girl of the ancient'^ 
family of the Goodalls, in the county of Surrey, and at seven 
years' distance had two sons, Richard and Henry; but, 
dying early in tiie reign of Charles the First, he bcqneathed 
£12,000 to his youngest, and near £20,000 ananal income to 
hifl eldest son — not in any personal preference to his brother, 
but as one who waa to sapport the name and honours of 
the &mlly. Ho appointed his brother-in-law executor and 
guardian, who, educating the children agreeable to their 
different fortunes and prospects in life, in about sevea years 
after the death of their fether, sent Richard with a. tutor to J 
take the tonr of Europe, and bound Henry apprentice to im 
considerable Iiondon merchant. 

During the travels of the one and the apprenticeship of 
th« Other, the troubles happened ; and Ciom-wfelS. awMKiftii. 
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the regency, before the fortune of the Morelands could ba 
forfeited or endangered, by siding with the crown or the 
oommonweolth. 

Richard returned to England a short time before the 
Restoration; and being too gay and too dissolute for the 
plodding and hypocrisy of Cromwell and hia fanatics, 
withdrew to the mansion house of his forefathers. 
• On his landing, he had inquired for his brother Henry ; ] 
but hearing that he was lately married, and wholly absorbed 
in matters of merchandise, as he had the utmost contcinpt 
for all cits and traders, he took no further notice of him. 

In the country, he amused himself with hia bottle, Iiounds, 
hawks and racc-borses ; but, on the restoration of his ma- 
jesty, of pleasurable memory, he hastened to court, where 
he rolled away and shone as in his native sphere. He was 
always of the party of the king, Rochester, etc., wliore vir- 
tue was laughed out of countenance, and where all manner 
of dissoluteness became attractive and recommendabic by 
the bursts of merriment and zest of wit. But towards the 
latter end of this droll reign. Earl Richard, being advanced 
in ago, and being Btill older in constitution than years, began 
to think of providing an heir to his estate : and, aa he had 
taken vast pains to impair it, he married a citizen's daughter 
who wanted a title, and with her got a portion of £100,000, 
which was equally wanting on hia part. 

With hia lady, he again retreated to the country, where, 
in less than a year, she made him the exulting father of a fine 
boy, whom he called Richard. 

Richard speedily became the sole centre of all his mother's 
solidtudes and affections. And though within the space of 
the two succeeding years she was delivered of a second boy, 
yet, as his in&nt aspect was less promi^ng and more unin- 
formed than hia brother's, she sent him forth to be nursed by 
the robust wife of a n^ghbouring farmer, where, for the space 
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^H.'of upwards of four y earit, he -was honoured with no token 
f^^ from father or mother, save §ome casual messages to Icnov 
from time to time if the child was in health. 

This boy iras called Henry, after his uncle by the fiither's 
side. The earl had lately sent to London to make inquirer 
after lus brother, but could team no manner of tidings con- 

» Meanwhile, the education of the two children was ex- 
tremely contrasted. Richard, who was already entitled my 
little lord, was not permitted to breathe tbe rudeness of tha 
wind. On hia slightest indisposition, tbe whole house was in 
alarms; hia passions had full scope in all their infant Irregu- 
larities ; his genius was put into a hotbed, by the warmth of 
applauses given to every flight of his opening &ncy ; and 
the whole family conspired, from the highest to the lowest, 
to the min of promising talents and a benevolent heart. 
I Toung Harry, on the other hand, had every member aa 
Iwell as feature exposed to all weathers ; would run about, _ 
jmolher naked, for near an hour, in a frosty morning ; was ' 
(neither physicked into delicacy, nor flattered into pride ; 
Bcarce felt the convenience, and 'much less understood the 
Canity of clothing ; and was daily occupied in playing and 
wrestling with tbe pigs and two mongrel spaniels on the 
common ; or in kissing, scratching, or boxing with tbe child- 
Ten of the viDage. 

When Harry had passed his fifth year, his father, on a 
festival day, humbly proposed to send for him to bis nurse, 
in order to ob8er\-e how the boy might turn out ; and my 
lady, in a fit of good-humour, assented. Niirse, accordingly, 
decked btm out in Iiis holiday petticoats, and walked with 
ftur hero to the great house, aa they called it, 
A brilliant concourse of tho neighbouring gentry were met I 
a vast parlour, that appeared to bo executed after tho ' 
model of Westminster Hall. 
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There was Sir Christopher Cloudy, who knew much but 
said nothing, with hia very conversable lady, who scarce 
knew by halres, but spoke by wholesale. In the same range 
was Sir Standiah Stately, who in all companies lield the first 
place in his own esteem. Next to him sat Lady Chiidi^h ; it 
was, at least, thirty years since these follies might have 
become her, which appeared so very ridiculous at the age of 
fifty-five. By her side were the two Stiltons ; a blind man 
would swear that tho one was a clown and the other a gen- 
tleman, by tho tones of their voices. Next to these were 
two pjur of very ill-mated turtles — Mr. Gentle, who sacrificed 
his fine sense and afflnent fortune to the vanity and bad tem- 
per of a silly and tui'bulent wife ; and Squire Sulky, a brutal 
fool, who tyrannized over the most sensible and most amiable 
of her sei. 

On the opposite side was Lord Prim, who evidently la- 
boured hard to be easy in conversation; and next to him 
was Lord Flippant, who spoke nonsense with great facility. 
By his side sat the fair but dejected Miss Willow; she had 
lately discovered what a misfortune it was to be bom to wit, 
beauty and affluence, the tlA'Ce capital qualifications that lead 
the sex to calamity. Next to her was Colonel Jolly, with a 
heart ever tuned to merriment, and lungs to laughter. Had 
he known how to time his fits, the laugh might have grown 
catching. Below him was seated Mrs, Mirror, a widow 
lady, industriously accomplished in the fanlts of people of 
fashion. And below her sat the beloved and respected 
Ml-. Meekly, who always sought to hide behind the merits 
of tho company. Next to him was Major Settle — no one 
spoke with more importance on things of no signification. 
And beside him sat Miss Lovely, who looked sentiment, 
and, while she was silent, inspired others with sense and 
virtue. 

These were the principal characters. The rest could not 
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be smd to be of nny character nt all, The cloth had been 
lately removed, and & host of glasses and decanters glowedi 
on the table, when in comes young Harry, escorted by hi 
nurse. 

All the eyes of the company were instantly drawn upoi 
him ; but he advanced, %Fith a. vacant and unobaerving phy- 
siognomy, and thought no higher of the assenibly than M 
uf so many peasants at a country-wake. 

Dicky, njy dear, says my lady, go and welcome youri 
brother ; whereat Dick went up, took Harry by the ham 
and kissed him with much affection. Harry thereupoi 
having eyed his brother — I Jon't know you, said he, bluntl;^ 
but at the same time held up his httle mouth to kiss hi 

Dick, says my lady, put your laced hat upon Harry, that 
we may see how it becomes him, which he immediatoly did j 
but Harry, feeling an unusual encumbrance on his head, 
took off the h.^t, and, having for some time looked con- 
temptuoasly at it, ho cast it from him with a sudden and 
agile jerk, as he used to cast flat stones to make ducks and 
drakes in the miil-pond. The hat took the glasses and de- 
canters in full oai'eer ; smash go the glasses, abroad pours 
the wine on circling laces, Dresden aprons, alvered silks, 
and rich brocades; female screams filled the parlour; thi 
rout is equal to the uproar ; and it was long ere most 
them could be composed to their places. 

In the meanwhile, Harry took no Hud of interest in their 
otitcries or distresses ; hut spying a large Spanish pointer, 
that just then came fi'om under the table, he sprung at him 
like lightning, seized him by the collar, and vaulted on his 
back with inconceivable agiUty. The dog, wholly discon- 
certed by so unaccustomed a burden, capered and plunged 
about in a violent manner ; but Harry was a better hon 
taan than to be so easily dismounted ; whereoQ the dog ^v> 
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OQtrsgeoua, and, ruahing into a group of little 
mastera, the children of the visitants, he overthrew thenr] 
like nine-piDs; thence proceeding with equal rapidity be-' 
tweon the legs of Mrs. Dowdy, a very fat and elderly ladyy 
she instantly fell back with a violent shriek, and, in heft' 
fell, unfortunately overthrew Frank the fox-hunter, ' 
overthrew Andrew the angler, who overthrew Bob the bi 
who closed the catastrophe. 

Our hero, meantime, was happily diamounted by the in^ 
tarceptmg petticoats, and fairly laid, without damage, in 
the fallen lady's lap. From thcnee he arose at his leisure, 
and strolled about the room with as unconcerned an aspect 
as if nothing had happened amiss, and as though he had 
neither art nor part in this frightful discomfiture. 

When mattei-3 were once more, in some measure, set tO' 
rights — My heavens I exclaimed my lady, I shall faint ! The 
boy is positively an idiot; he has no apprebi 
ceptton of places or things. Come hither, sirrab, she cried, 
with an angry tone ; but, instead of complying, Uariy cast 
on her a look of resentment, and sidled over towards his 
nurse. Dicky, my dear, ssud my lady, go and pretend to beat 
his foster-mother, that wo may try if the child has any kind of 
ideas. Here bur ladyship, by ill fortune, was as much unad- 
vised 83 her fir.'ourite was unhappy in the execution of her 
ordere ; for whiln Dick struck at the nurse with a counterfeited 
passion, Harry iiutantly reddened, and gave his brother such 
a sudden push m the face, that his nose and mouth gushet 
out with blood. Dick set up a roar; my lady soreami 
OQt{ and, rising and running at Harry with all imaginabl 
fury, she caught him up as a falcon would truss a robiDn 
turned over bis petticoats, and chastised him with all th% 
violence of which her delicacy was capable. Our hen 
however, neither uttered cry nor dropped a tear; but, bein| 
set down, he turned round on the company an eye of indij 
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nation, then cried — Come i 
the assembly. 

Harry had scarce made hia exit when Uia mother ex- 
claimed after hira — Ay, ay, take him away, nurse I take him 
away, the little wretch, and never let me see his face more 1 

I shall not detain my reader with a tedious detail of thi 
id differing opinions that the remaining companji> 
expressed with regard to our hero; let it-sulGce to obs 
that they generally agreed that, though the hoy did not 
appear to be endowed by nature with a single faculty of thi 
animal rationale, he might, neverthleas, be rendered capa-1 
ble, in time, of many places of very honourable and liicrt-j 
live employment. 

Mr. Meekly alone, though bo gentle and complying st 
other times, now presumed to dissent from the sense of the 
company. I rather hold, said he, that this iniant is the 
promise of the greatest philosopher and hero that our ago is 
likely to produce. By refusing hia respect to those super- 
fitual distinctions wliich fashion has inadequately substituted 
aa expresaions of human greatness, he approves himself the 
philosopher ; and by the quickness of his feelings for injured 
innocence, and his boldness in defending those to whom his 
faeajLis attached, he approves Iiimsclf at once the hero and 
^e man. 

Harry had now remained sis mouths more with, hia nnrse^j 
engaged in his customary exercises and occupations. Hej 
was already, by hia courage, his strength, and action, be«| 
come tremendous to all the little boys of the village— they 
had all things to fear from Lis sudden resentment, but i 
thing from his memory or recollection of a wrong; and tli 
also, was imputed to his native stupidity. The two mongrel 
dogs were his inseparable playfellows; they were all tied 
together in the strictest bonds of friendsliip, and can 
eBoh other with the most wann and unfeigned affcetioti, 
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On a summer's day, as he strolled forth with these, 1 

fMthful attendants, and rambled into & park whose gate h 

saw open, he perceived, in a little copse that bordered on a 

fishpond, a stranger seated on a bench of turf, Harry drew 

near with his usual intrepidity, till he observed that the 

man had a reverend beard that spread over his breast; that 

he held something in his hand on which ho gazed with a 

fixed attention; and that the tears rolled down his cheeks 

without ceasing, and in silence, except the half-suppressed | 

I eobs that often broke from his bosom. Harry stood a while | 

immoveable — ids littla heart was affected — he approached , 

I the old man with a gentle reverence, and looking up in his ]j 

\ face, and seating himself by his side, the muscles of hia in- J 

) fant aspect began to relax, and he wept and sobbed as fast ' 

\ae his companion. 
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CHAPTER n. 



The old gentleman turned and gazed at tbe child, as on 
eoTae sadden apparition. His tears stopped. He returned 
the picture which he held into his boBom; and lliling up his 
eyes — Great Power, lie ciied, is this the one, of nil the world, 
who has any feelings for me ? Is it thia babe, this suckling, 
whom tbon has sent to he a partaker In my griefs, and the 
sharer of my afflictions ? Welcome, then, my little friend 
said he, tenderly tuming and caressing the child; I will 
the longer for thy sake, and endeavour to repay tbe tQl 
thou hast shed in my behalf. 

The language of true love is understood by all cveati 
and was that of which Harry had, almost, the only pert 
lion. He returned his friend's caresses with unaffeol 
ardour, and no two could be more highly gratified in 
Gndcarmecta of each other. 

What is your name, ray dear? said the old gentleman. 
Harry Clinton, air, Harry Clinton! repeated the old man, 
and started. And, pray, who is your father ? The child, 
then, looking tenderly at him, replied — I'll have you for a 
Cither, if you please, sir. The stranger then caught hira up 
in his arms, and passionately exclaimed — You shall, you 
shall, my darUng, for the tcnderest of fathers, never to 
torn asunder till death shall part us ! 

, Then asking him where he lived, and Harry pointing 
the town before them, they both got up and went towards iH' 
Our hero was now again all glee, all action ; he sprung from 
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and to his friend, and placed and gamboled about him, like a 
young spaniel in a morning jost loosed from his chain, and 
admitted to accompany hia master to the field. As his two 
dogs frisked about him, he would now mount upon one, then 
bound upon the other, and each pranced and paraded under 
him as delighted with the burden. The old gentleman 
beheld all with a pleasure that had long been a stranger to 
his breast, and shared in the joys of his young associate. 

Being arrived near tho farm-house, nurse, who stood at 
the door, saw them approaching, and cried out — Gaffer, 
Gaffer, here comes our Harry with tho dumb gentleman I 
When they were come up— Good people, says the stranger, 
is this your child? No, no, sii-, answered the nurse, we are 
but bis fosterers. And, pray, who is hia father? He is 
second son, sir, to the Earl of Moieland. The Earl of More- 
land I you amaze me greatly ; is this all tho notice and care 
they take of such a treasure ? Sir, replied the nurse, they 
never sent for him but once ; they don't ^nind him — they 
take him foi' a fool. For a fool! cried he, and shook his') 
head in token of dissent; I am sure he has the wisest of all ,' 
human hearts. I wish it may be ao, sir, said the nurse, but 
he behaved very sadly, some time ago, at the great house. 
She then made a recital of all our young hero's adventures 
in the mansion parlour ; whereat the old gentleman inwardly ^ 
chuckled, and for the fii'st time, of some years, permitted his i 
features to relax into a smile of cheerfulness. 

Nurse, said he, every thing that I hear and sec of this 
child, servos the more to endear and bind me to him. Pray, ( 
be so good as to accompany us to ray house : we will try to J 
equip him better both as to person and understanding. 

As this stranger's seat made part of the village, they v 
soon there. Ha first whispered his old domestic, who then J 
looked upon the child with surprise and pleasure. ' The fooU,l 
man was next sent to bring the tailor, and some light itufE^ j 
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from tlie town Bhop. Matters being thus despatched with 
respect to our hero's first coat and breeches, nurse was kept 
to dinner; and after this gcalleman had entertained hii) 
young guest with a variety ot'little tricks, childish plays, 
other fooleries, towards evening be dismissed him and his 
nurse, with a request that she would send him every day, 
and a promise that he should be returned every night if si 
desired it. 

Harry, being ttms furnished with the external tokens of 
man-child having been bom into the world, 
inBeparable friend and playfellow to his patron. At times 
relaxation, the old gentleman, with the most winning and 
insinuating address, endeavoured to open his mind and culti- 
vate his' moridfi, by a thousand little fables ; snch as of bold 
sparrows and naughty kids that were carried away by the. 
hawk, or devoured by the wol^ and of good robins and" 
innocent lambs tbat the very hawks and wolves themselvesi 
were fond of; for he never proposed any encouragement or 
rfeward to the heart of our hero, save that of the love and' 
approbation of others. At the times of such instruction,-. 
Harry, who knew no other dependence, and beheld htBi 
patron as his father and his God, would hang npon his knce^, 
look up to his face delighted, and greedily imbibe the sweet- 
ness of those lessons whose impressions, neither age, nor any] 
oocurrence, could ever after erase ; so prevalent are the dio«J 
tates of lips that are beloved ! 

At other times, the stranger would enter with our hero, 
into all his little ftolics and childish vagaries, would run and, 
wrestle with him, ride the rods, roll down the slope, and 
never felt such sweet sensations and inward delight as when! 
he was engaged in such recreations. 

There was a cock at Harry's nurse's — the lord of 
dnnghill — between whom and our hero a very partiool 
iaticoaey and friendship had been contracted. Harry's hani 
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I bia daily caterer; und Dick, for the cock \ra9 so oalied,-.! 
VDuld hop into the child's lap and pick his clothes, and mb'l 
his feathers agninst him, and court Harry to tickle and istrokfl' J 
and play with him. 

Upon Shrove Tuesday, while Harry was on his road from I 
bis patron's, intending a Bhort visit to his iiui'se and foster^ | 
father, a lad came to the door and offered Gafier a double I 
price for Dick ; the bargain was quickly made, the lad bor« J 

F his prize in triumph, and Gaffer withdrew to the n 
ing of a back field. Just at this crisia Harry came u; 
inquired of the maid for his daddy and mammy, but wfl» I 
answered that neither of them was within. He then asked I 
after his laTourite cock, but was told that his daddy had, that I 
minute, sold him to yonder man, who was almost out of | 
sight. 

Away sprung our hero like an arrow from a bow, and he\A 1 
the man in view till he saw him enter a great crowd at the 1 
upper end of the street. Tip he comes at last, quite ont of l 
breath, and, making way through the assembly, perceived i 
his cock, at some distance, tied to a short stake, and a laA 
preparing to throw at him with a stick. Forward he rushed 1 
again, and stopped resolutely before his bird to ward the I 
blow with his own person, at the instant that the stick had 
taken it» flight, and that aU tho people cried out, Holdl 
hold ! One end of the slick took Harry on the left shoulder, 
and bruised him sorely ; butj not regarding that, he instantly 
stooped, delivered his captive favourite, whipt him under h 
arm, canght up the stick, flourished it as in defiance of aSM 
opponents, made homeward through the crowd, and n'uC.J 
followed by the acclamations of the whole assembly. 

The old gentleman was standing before his coait do(H*I 
when his fiivourite arrived all in a sweat. What's the matter, 
my dear, says he ? What made you put yourself into such 
a heat ? What cock is that you have under your arm ? In 
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answer to these aereral qncstions, Uacry ingeniiouslT' con- 
fessed the whole affair j and when his patron with some 
warmth cried — Why, my love, did you venture yoor life for 
a ailly cock? Why did I? repented the childl why, Sir, ■ 
because ho loved me. The stranger then, stepping back, [ 
; upon him with eyes of tender admirntion — May \ 
ht&ven for ever bless thee, my little angel, he exclaimed, and 
vontinue to utter from thy lips the sentiments that it J 
inspires I Then, catching him up in his arms, he bathed him I 
with bia tears, and almost sti&ed liim with his caresses. \ 

In a few days our hero was again restored, by frequent 
fomentations, to the use of his arm, and his dadn, aa he 
called him, and he, retiu'ncd to their old recreations. 

As Harry's ideas began to open and expand, be grew 
ambitious of greater power and knowledge. He wished for 
the strength of that bull, and for the swiftness of yonder 
horse ; and on the close of a solemn and serene su 
evening, while he and his patron walked in the garden, be J 
wished for wings, that he might fly up and see what tl 
and the stars, and the rising moon, were made of. 

In order to reform this inordinaoy of his desires, hia 
patron addressed him in the following manner ; — 

I will tell you a story, my Harry. On the other side of 
yonder hill there runs a mighty clear river, and in i 
river, on a time, there lived three silver tronts — tlie pretties 
little fishes that any one ever saw. Now, God took a grca| 
liking and love to these pretty silver tvouts, and bo let thei 
want for nothing that such little fishes could have occasionj 
for; but two of them grew sad and discontented, and tti#| 
one wished for this thing, and the other wished for that 
thing, and neither of them coukl take pleasure in any thing 
that they had, because they were always longing for some- 
thing that they had not. 

Now, Harry, yon must know that all thia wa 
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naughtjr in those two little trouls, for God had been exceed- 
ingly kind to them : he had given them every thing thai 
was fittest for thorn, and he never grudged them any thinj 
that was for their good ; but, instead of thanking him for 
hia care and his kindness, they blamed l)im in their o^ 
ramds for refusing them any thing that their silly fimcies" 
were set upon ; in short, there was no end of their wishing, 
and longing, and quarrelling in their hearts, for this thin|f 
and the other. 

At last God was so provoked that he resolved to punish, 
their nanghtiuess by granting their de^es, and to make the 
folly of those two little stubborn trouts an example to 
the foolish fish in the whole world. 

For this purpose he called out to the three little silve] 
trouts, and told them they should have whatever the; 
wished for. 

Now the eldest of these trouts was a very proud 
fish, and wanted, forsooth, to be set above all other little 
fishes. May it please your greatness, says he, I must be 
free to tell you that I do not, at all, like the way in which 
you have placed me. Here you have put mo into a poor, 
narrow, and troublesome river, where I am straitened on 
the right side, and straitened on the left side, and can 
neither get down into the ground, nor up into the air, nor 
go where, nor do any thing I have a mind to do. I am not 
BO blind, for all, but that I can see well enough bow mighty 
kind and bountiful you can be to others. There arc your 
favourite little birds, who fly this way and that way, am 
mount up to the very heavens, and do whatever they please,' 
and have every thing at command, heoause you have given 
them wings. Give me such wings also as you have given to 
them, and then I shall have something for which I ought to 
thank you. 

No sooner ask than have. Ho felt the wings he wishecl- 
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for growing from either side, and, in a minute, he spread 
them abroad, and rose ont of the water. At first ho felt ft 
wonderful pleasure in finding himself able to fly. He 
mounted high into the aii*, nbove the very clouds, and he 
looked down with seoni on all the fishes in the world. 

He now resolved to travel, and to take hia divei'siou far 
and wide. He £ew over rivers and meadows, and woods 
and mountains; till growing faint with hunger and thirst, 
hia wings began to fiiil him, and he thought it best to come 
down to get some reiVeahment. 

The little fool did not consider that he was now in a. 
strange country, and many a mile from the sweet river 
where he was bom and bred, and had received all his nou- 
rishment. So, when he came down, be happened to alight 
among dry sands and rocks, where there was not a bit to 
eat, nor a drop of water to drink ; and so there he lay faint 
and tired, and nnable to rise, gasping and fluttering, and 
beating himself against the stones, till at length he died in 
great pain and misery. 

Now the second silver trout, though he was not so Mgh- 
minded as the first little proud trout, yet he did not want 
for conceit enough ; and he was, moreover, a narrow-hearted 
and very selfish little trout, and, provided he himself was 
snug and safe, he did not care what became of all the fishes 
in the world. So he says to God — 

May it please your honour, I don't wish, not I, for wings 
to fly out of the water, and to ramble into strange places, 
where I don't know what may becorao of me. I lived con- 
tented and happy enough till the other day, when, as I got 
under a cool bank from the heat of the sun, I saw a great 
rope coming down into the water, and it fastened itseltj I 
don't know how, about the gilla of a little fish that was bask- 
ing beade me, and he was lifted out of the water, struggling 
and working in great pwn, till he was carried, I know cot 
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where, quite out of my sight ; so I thought in my o 
that this evil some time or other may happen to myself, a 
my heart trembled within me, and I have been very sad and 
discontented ever since. Now, all I desire of you is, that 
yon would tcil me the meaning of this, and of all the other 
dangers to which you have subjected us, poor little mortal^ 
fishes ; for then I shall have Bense enough to take care of w 
own safety, and I am very well able to provide for my ow 
living, I warrant you. 

No sooner said than done. God immediately opened 1 
understanding; and ho knew the nature and meaning ( 
snares, nets, hooks, and lines, and of all the dangers t 
whioh Buch little trouts could be liable. 

At first he greatly rejoiced in this hia knowledge; i 
he said to himself— Kow surely I shall bo the happiest of i 
fishes ; for as I understand and am forewarned of every n 
chief thai can come near me, I'm sure I love myself too n 
not to keep out of harm's way. 

From this time forward he took care not to go into a 
deep holes, for fear that a pike or some other huge f 
might be there, who would make nothing of swallowing hia 
up at one gulp. 

He also kept away from the shallow places, especially ia 
hot weather, lest the sun should dry them up, and not leave 
htm water enough to swim in. When he saw the shadow 
of a cloud coming and moving upon the river — ^Aha ! said 
he to himself, here are the fishermen with their nets ; and 
immediately he got on one side and skulked imder the 
banks, where he kept trembling ia hia skin till the cloud 
waa past. Again, when he saw a fly skimming oa the 
water, or a worm coming down the stream, he did not dare 
to bite, however hungry he might be — No, no, said he to 
them, my honest friends, I am not such a fool as that comet'J 
to neither; go your ways and tempt those who know i 
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who are not aware that yon may serve as baits 

treacherous hook that lies hid for the destruction 

those ignorant and eilly trouts that are not on their guard. 

Thus this over-careful trout kept himself in continual 
frights and alarms, and could neither eat nor drink, nor 
sleep in peace, lest some mischief should be at hand, or that 
he might be taken napping. Ho daily grew poorer and 
poorer, and sadder and sadder, for he pined away with 
hunger, and sighed himself to skin and bone ; till, wasted 
almost to nothing with care and melancholy, Le-a^legt died, 
for fear of dying, the most miserable of all deaths. 

Now, when God came to the youngest silver trout, and 
asked him what he wished for — Alas 1 said this darling little 
trout, yon know, may it please your worship, that I am but 
a very foolish and good for nothing little fiah ; and I don't 
know, not I, what is good for me or what is bad far me ; 
and I wonder how I came to be worth bringing into the 
world, or what you could see in mo to take any thought 
about me. But, if I must wish for sometliing, it is that yo 
would do with me whatsoever you think best ; and that 
should be pleased to live or die, oven just as you wouN 
have me. 

Now, as soon aa this precious trout made this prayer in 
his good and humble little heart, God took such a liking 
and a love to him as the like was never known. And God 
found it in his own heart, that he could not but take great 
care of this sweet little trout, who had trusted himself so 
wholly to his love and good pleasure ; and God went when 
soever ho went, and was always with him and about him, 
and was to him as a father, and friend, and companion ; and ' 
he put contentment into his mind, and joy into his heart J| 
and so this little trout slept always in pence, and wakene(li| 
in gladness; and, whether he was full or hungry, 
whatever happened to him, he wa3 Btil\ ■pVeaaei aaft-NJoss 
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fill ; "and he was llie happiest of all fishes tliat ever swam itf 1 
any water. 

Harry, at the clgse of this fable, looked down and grew J 
thoughtful, and bis patron left him to himself to ruminate on 1 
what he had heard. Now, Hairy had often heard talk of I 
God, aud had some general though confused notions of hinJ 
power. 

The nest day he requested his patron to repeat the story 1 
of the three little silver trouts. When he had ended — Dada, I 
says Harry, I believe I begin to guesa a little at what yoi 
mean. You would not have me wish for any thing, but leave 1 
every thbg to God ; and if I thought that God loved me half J 
08 well as yoii love me, I woidd leave every thing to himself' 1 
like the good little trout. He does, my Harry ; he loves you 
a thousand times better than I love you, nay, a thousand 
times better than you love yonraelf, God is all love; it is he 
who made every thing, and he lovoa every thing that he has 
I made. Ay, but dada, I can't, for the heart of me, help pity- 
1 ing the two poor httle naughty trouts. If God loves every 
'thing, why did he make an y thin^ to die ? Ton begin to 
think too dec])ly, Hany ; we will speak more of these mattera 
(mother time. For the present, let it suffice to know, that 
as he can kill, he can also make alive again, at his own pl«a- 
Hure. 

Harry had now remained about twelve months with bis J 
patron, when it waa intimated to the earl and his lady tlist'j 
the dumb man had taken a fancy to their child, and that he i 
waa almost constantly resident at his house. Alarmed at this 1 
news, and apprehending that this man might be some impob ' 
tor or kidnapper, they once more sent orders to the nurse to ' 
bring the boy home. 

Nurse ran in a hurry to the stranger's, and, having informed , 
him of the necessity she was under to take away the child, 
iDArtY omtiial tears were shed at parting ; but Harry was the J 
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sooner pacified ivheu imrae tuld him tliut it wns but for a sbort 
visit, as before. 

When they came to the castle, there was no company ii)^ 
the parlour but the earl and his lady, with Lord Richard a 
some other mastera of quality, about his age and size. Harry, 
', looked about with a brow of disgust; andwhun iny 
ttdy dcdred him to come and kiss her — May be you'll whip 
jne, he answered suddenly. No, she replied, if you don't 
strike your brother Dicky any more. I won't beat him, says 
Harry, if he won't beat mammy. Come then and kiss me, my 
dear, said ray lady; whereon Harry advanced with a slow 
caution, and held up his little moutJt to receive her salute 
He was then kissed by his father, his brother, and the littli^fl 
masters, and all things promised future reconcilement nadfl 
amity. 

A number of glittering toys were then presented to Hanfl 
on all sides ; he received them, indeed, in good part, but laid! 
them all aside ^ain, as things of whose use he yet was not J 
wise enough to be apprehensive. 



Friend. la it not too early for your hero to show a coor 

tempt of toys ? 

Author, My lady, as you will sec, imputed it to his folly,] 
not to his philosophy. 

Friend. But children have a natural- fondness for fine \ 
things, 

Author, How so ? ia there a natural value in them ? 

:FHend. No. But 

Author. Education, indeed, has made the fondness next to J 
natural ; the coral and bells teach iiifants on the breasts to be J 
delighted with soimd and glitter. Has the child of an inhs- J 
bitant of Monomotapa a natural fondness for garbage? 

Friend. I think not. 

Author. But when he is instructed to prize Uvem,o.ud 6a«i 
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it to be tlie fashion to be adorned with such thiugs, he prefers 
them to the glitter of gold and pearL Tell me, was it the 
folly, or philosophy, of the cock in the fable, that spumed the 
diamond and wished for the barley-corn ? 

JFViend. The moral says it was his folly, that did not know 
how to make a right estimate of things. 

Author. A wiser moral would say it was hia philosophy^ | 
that did not know how to make a right estimate of thiiige j 
for of what nse would the diamond be to the coek ? In the 
age of acorns, antecedent to Ceres and the royal ploughman 
Triptolemus, a single barley-corn had been of more value to 
mankind than all the diamonds that glowed in ~ 
India. 

JBH&id. Ton see, however, that age, reflection, and philo^ 
sophy, can hardly wean people from their early fondness f 



Author. I see, on the contrary, that the older they grovel 
and the wiser they think themselves, the more they become 
attached to trifles, TiVhat wonld you think of a sage minis- 
ter of state, who should make it the utmost height of hia 
wishes and ambition to be mounted on a hobby-horse ? 

Friend. You can't be serious for the soul of yon. 

Author. It has been seriously, and truly, and literally the 
fact : for Haman being asked by the greatest monarch upon 
the earth, what should he done most desirable for the man 
whom the king delighted to honour ? he answered {in the per- 
snauon that he himself was the person), "Let the royal 
apparel be brought, and let him be arrayed therewith, and let 
him be ont upon the horse that the king useth to ride, and 
let him be brought through the street, and have it proclaimed 
before him, Thus shall it be done to the man whom the kmg 
delighteth to honour." What shall we say here? could the 
sage and ambitious Haman think of nothing betterthanwhat 
would have suited the request of a child of five years old ? 
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or was it that the Emperor of Asia, or this world itself^ had 
nothing more yalnable to bestow than a fine coat and a hobby- 
horse? 

Friend. How many yolumes do yon expect this work will 
contain ? 

Author. Sir, a book may be compared to the life of your 
neighbour. If it be good it cannot last too lonig ; if bad, you 
cannot get rid of it too early. 

Friend. But how long, I say, do you propose to make your 
story? 

Author. My good friend, the reader may make it as short 
as he pleases; 



CHAPTER m. 



Mt lady, piqued thereat, told the eail that she reaolvedj 
once more to prove the wits of the youngster ; and ivhisperi- J 
ing to Dicky, he immedifttely weot out and took with liim J 
his companions. Soon after, Dick returns witfaont his shoea,^ 
and with a pitiful face, cries — Brother Harry, I want a pair J 
of shoes sadly, will you give me yours ? Yes, I will, saidj 
Harry, and instantly strips and presents them to liim. ThenJ 
entered another boy, and demanded his stockings in the liks'l 
petitioning manner ; another begged his hat, another hia 
coat, another hia waistcoat, all of which he bestowed with- 
out hesitation ; but when the last boy came in and petitioned 
him for his shirt — No, I won't, said Harry, a little moody ; I j 
want a shirt myself. My lady then exclaimed. Upon n 
honoTir, there is but the thickness of a bit of linen betwei 
this child and a downright fool. But my lord rose up, tooks 
Harry in hia arma, and having tenderly embraced him — Godl 
bless thee, my boy, he cried, and make thee an honour to J 
Old England ! 

Dinner, soon .ifter, was ordered up, and Harry permittedj 
his nnrse to retire peaceably to the kitchen during 
interval, as ho and all the masters were, then on terms c 
amity. 

My lady placed Harry next herself at table, but no jieei 
ever paid such a price at Pontac'a as our distressed her 
that day for his ordinary: for he must sit up just bo, and^ 
hold his knife and fork just so, and cot hia meat, and open J 
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Ilia month, and swallow hU viclunJs, just so and so and e 
And then between every two worda there were to be so 1 
many my lords and my ladles, and I thank you, sir, and I I 
thank you madam, and master this, and master that, that | 
poor Harry, no longer able to contain himself, cried — 1 1 
I was with my mammy iit the kitchen. 

After dinner, the children were set to questions and c 
manda ; but here our hero was beaten hollow, as he wa« | 
afterwards at drawglove and slnifHe the slipper. They next I 
came to hot cockles, and Harry being first down, had hi» I 
left band well warmed for near a quarter of an hour, till, J 
more by good-luck than any good policy, he fixed upon a J 
delicate tittle gentleman, the son and heir of Lord and Lady J 
Toilet, who lay down accordingly ; when Harry, endeavour- 
ing to sum all the favours he had received in one payment, J 
gave master such a whirrick, that his cries instantly sounded I 
the m plue -ultra to such kind of diversions. But Harry / 
being chidden for his rudeness, and obliged to ask pardoi 
all was soon whole again. 

Now, throughout these several amusements, though thi«.l 
group of little quality behaved themselves ivith great good A 
manners towards our hero ; yet, as my lady's judgment of 1 
his intellects became oun'cnt through the country, and that 
all took him to be little removed from a natura!, these small 
gentry also held him in the lowest contempt, and gave 
themselves secret credit for the decency of their conduct in 
his behalf 

Two or three of them, however, having maliciously coo- J 
trived to set him in a ridiculous light, prevailed upon his 4 
brother to join in the plot. They accordingly proposed a 
play, wherein Harry was enjoined to stand in the centre for I 
BO many minutes, without motion or resentment, let his com- 
panions do what they would about him. 

Oaf hero, oonsequently, fixed himself to & ^&lavQ u\.i\ J 
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countenance altogetlier determined, when the attack InBUmtly 
began; aome grinned, aome pointed, some jeered and shouted 
nt him, aome twitched him by the bair, aome pinched him by 
the arm, one tweaked him by the nose, and another spirted 
.water full in hia lace; but Harry bore all with the firmness 
and resignation of a atoic philosopher, till my ladj, quite 
(impatient, cried out — Did you ever see the like ? such a stock 
I of a child, such a statue 1 _ Wby,_he_ haa^no kind^ ^ feeim R 
) eitter of body or mind. ^" 

While she was pronouncing theae words, yonn^ Skinker, 
eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chnbbed unlucky bt y, about 
the age of Lord Richard, put one hand within the otiier, and 
desired Harry to strike thereon, which he did accordingly ; 
but feeling unusual smart, and fired at the treachery tliat 
he, justly, conceived was in the case, Harry gave him such a 
sndden iiat in the temple as drove him staggering backward 
several steps. Skinker, wholly enraged, and conscious of 
superior strength, immediately returned, and with all hia 
might gave Harry a stroke on the Lead, which compliment 
he returned by a punch in the eye, aa rapid as lightning. 
All the boys stood aloof and amazed at the combat. My 
lady vehemently cried out to part them ; bnt my lord rose 
and peremptorily commanded fmr-play, Meanwhile young 
Skinker, wholly desperate to be foiled by one so much liia 
inferior in atrengtb and understanding, flew on Harry like a 
fiiry, and fastened the nails of both bis hands on his face, 
fi'ora which gripe our hero as quickly disengaged himself by 
darting his tead into the nose and mouth of bis adversaiy, 
who was instantly covered with blood, though bis passion 
would not permit bim to attend to the pain ; for, exerting 
hia last efibrt, he closed in on our Httlo champion, and deter- 
mined at once to finish the combat by lifting and dashing 
him against the ground ; but Harry, finding himself going, 
nimbly put one foot behind, and fait Skinker on the ham, and 
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nt tho same time pushing foi-waid with all hia force, pi 
fell the ■unfortunate Skiuker, precipitated by the doul 
weight of himself and his antagonist, and his head rebounded 
against the floor, while np sprung Harry, and, with a puucb 
in the stomach of Skinkei', put a period to the fray. 

All dismayed and wholly discomforted, Skinker slowly 
arose, and began to cry most piteously. His companions 
then gathered about him, and, compassionating his plight, 
turned an eye of indignation upon the victor; all promiscu- 
ously exclaimed — O fie. Master Ilarry, I am quite ashamed ; 
Master Harry, you gave the first blow ; it wm you that gayi 
ibe first blow. Master Harry; to all which reproach. Hi 
sui'lily replied — If I gave first blow, he gave first hurt. 

Come, come, said my lord, there must he something mi 
in this affair than we are yet acquainted with. Come hithl 
Master Skinker, tell me the truth, my dear ; what was it 
did to Harry that provoked him to strike you? Indeed, skji 
said Skinker, I did not intend to hurt him so much. When 
I gave him one hand to strike, I held a pin witliin side in the 
other, but the pin run up farther than I thought for. Go,, 
said niy lord, you deserve what you have got. You are 
ill-hearted boy, and shall not comu here to play any more. 

My lady then called Harry, desired to look at hia han( 
and found the palm covered nith blood. This she washed 
away, and, having found the wound, she put a small bit of 
black sticking silk to the orifice, and Harry instantly held 
himself as sound a man as ever. 

It was then that, instead of exulting or crowing over his 
adversary, ho began to relax into melancholy and dejection, 
and sideling over towards Skinker, and looking wistfully in 
bis iace — If, said Ilarry, with a trembling lip, if you will kiss 
and bo friends with me, I'll never beat you any i 
iMs overture Skinker wa."", with a sullen reluctance, 
by {lis companions; and from that moment the victor be( 
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ii the heart and good graces both of falhi 
i lighted np, and 



to gain ground 
and mother. 

Night now approaclied, the candles 
the children took a short and slight repast. Master Dicky 
then privately whispered to his mamma, desired her not to 
be frightened at what 8he might see, and immediately with- 
drew. In a short time he returned, and, gathering all hia 
little companiona into a grouj) in the centre of the parlour, 
held them a while in chat ; when, O tremendous ! a back- 
door flew open, and in ghded a most terrifying and honible 
apparition; the body and limbs fi'om the neck downwards 
were wrapt in a winding sheet; and the head, though fear 
could not attend to its form, appeared wholly Uluminated 
with flames, that glared through the eyes, month, and nos- 
trils. 

At fflght hereof. Master Dicky, appearing the first to be 
fiightened, screamed out, and ran behind his mamma's chair, 
aa it were for protection : the panic grew instantly conta^ 
^ous, and all this host of little gentry, who were hereafter 
to form our senates, and to lead our armies, ran shrieking 
and shivcriog to hide themselves in holes and to tremble in 
cbmera. 

Our hero, alone, stood undaunted, though eonccmed ; and 
like an astronomer, who with equal dread and attention con- 
templates some sudden phenomenon in the heavens, which 
he apprehends to be sent as an ensign or forerunner to the 
fidl of mighty states, or dispeopling of nations, so Harry, 
with bent and apprehensive brows, beheld and considered,, 
the approaching spectre. 

He had never heard nor formed any idea of ghosts or 
hobgoblins ; ho therefore stood to deliberate what he had to 

from it. It still advanced upon him, nor had ho 
budged ; M-hen his brother ci'ied out, from behind 
"s cbsir — Beat it, Harry ; beat it I On the instant, H 
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r back to the comer next the hall, and catching t 
r, the trophy of Shrove-Tueaday, ho returned upo 
spectre, and aiming a noble blow at the illaminated sconce, I 
he at once smashed the outward lantern, drove the candle, * 
flame and all, into the mouth of him who held it, and 
opened hia upper lip from the nose to the teeth. Out 
spouted the blood aa from a spigot. The ghost clapped all 
the hands that he had to his mouth, and sliink away, to shew 
to his friends in the kitchen how he had been baffled atid'l 
mauled by an infant of seven summen 

UeaTen preserve U3 ! cried my lady ; we shall havej 
nothing but broils and bloodshed in the house while tbui^ 
ohild is among us. Indeed, my dear, replied the earl, 
there was anything more than mere accident in this business, I 
s the fault of your favourite Dicky, who desired the boy ■ 
to strike. 

By this time, the little gentry came all from their lurking- I 
boles, though yet pale and unassured ; and, whatever con- 1 
tempt they might have for the intellects of Harry, they had A 
DOW a vei'y sincere veneration for bis prowess. 

d-time now approaching, and all being again settled— f 
Harry, says my lord, you have been a very good boy to-day, ] 
and have joined with your companions in all their little 
plays ; now, if you have any plays to shew them, I a 
they will have the' good mannei-s to do as you desire. 
What say you, Harry? have you any play to shew them? 
Tes, sir, said Harry, I have many of them ; there's, first, j 
leap-frog, and thrnsh-a- thrush. To it, then, Harry, says my I 
^^ lord ; and pray, all you little gentlemen, do you obaeiTe his 1 
^^B directions. 

^^M No sooner said than done. Harry took hia companions 1 
^^B one by one, and cau^g tbem to stoop, with their heads t< 
^^M wards the ground in a long line, and at certain distances J 
^H eadi before the other, he returned to tia& laiV, aii&^ X^-^^ 
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tbe advantage of a short ran to quicken bis motion, h 
his hands on the hack of the hindmoet, and vaulting 1 
over him, he, with amazing rapidity, flew along the whole 
line, clearing a man at every motion, till he alighted before 
the foremost, and down he popped in the posture of those 
behind. 

My lady, in utter astonishment, lifting up her hands and 
eyes, exclaimed— O the fine creatnre ! O the graceful creo- > 
tnre 1 If there was but a mind to match that body, the^re ■ 
would not be such another boy in the universe. 

Lord Kichard, being now hmdmost, was the next wfe 
adventured, and, with action enough, cleared bis two fim 
men ; but then, having lost the advantage of his 
his foreman being of more than ordmary size, he first sluek 
upon his back, and pitching thence, broke his 
against the floor. He got up, however, with a pleasantd 
countenance, and running alongside the line, set himself ' 
in his former posture before his brother. The hindmost 
then, and then the nest, and the next, and bo onward, took 
their turns in Buccossion, without any better success. Tha 
one bruised hia shoulder, another sprained his finger, another 
bumped his head, another broke his nose, etc. etc. So that 
in less than five minutes my lady had got an hospital of her 
own, though not altogether consisting of incurables. 

Now, spirits and vinegar, brown paper, black plaster, etc, I 
were called for in a hurry, and the several stupes and dress-J 
inga being skilfully applied, the children were ordered to'l 
their respective beds ; and nurse was prevailed upon to con- 1 
tinuo with Ilarry till he should be reconciled to his new j 
fKends and associates. 

Ilarry was now become a favourite, especially among th« I 
servants, who, in a manner, adored bim since the adventurs J 
of the box and the hobgoblin. 
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.PHend. Hobgoblin : in good time, Kothing 
me HO much aa the terrifjing apprehensions that tho world, 
from tho beginning, has universally entci'tOiined of ghosts 
and Bpectres, 

Author, Do you fear them? 

J^riettd. No — I can't say — not much somothuig of this 

formerly. I should not Uke, even now, to lie alone, in a 
remote chamber of a ruinous castle said to be haunted, and 
have my curtains, at midnight, opened suddenly upon me by 
a death's head and bloody bones. All nonsense I know it, 
the early prejudices of a dastardly fancy — I fear, while I 
convmced there is nothing to bo feared. Do you think th( 
is any such thing in nature as a spirit ? 

Author, I know not that there is any such thing in natm 
as matter. 

Friend. Not know there is any such thing aa matter 
Ton love to puzzle — to throw lots into the road of commoi 
Bcnse. What else do you know ? From what else can yon 
foim any kind of idea? 

Author. The room is warm enough, more heat is need- 
less. I know that thonghts and conceptions are raised in 
my mind ; but how they are raised, or that they are ade- 
quate images of thinga supposed to bo represented, I know 
not. What if this something, or this nothing, oalled matter, 
should be a shadow, a vacuum in respect of spirit, wholly 
reastless to it and porvadable by it? Or what if it be no 
other than a various manifestation of the several good and 
evil qualities of spirit? If one infinite spirit, as is said, fills 
the universe, all other existence must be but as the space 
wherein he essentially abides and exists ; indeed, tliey could 
not be produced, or continued for a moment, but by bis er- 
iating omnipotently, iudivlsibly, entirely, in and throughout 
avery port. 

SHend. This is new, very new ; but I will not batt( 
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brains agaiuBt your castle. According to yonr tliesis, when 
a man ia apprehensive of a spirit or spectre, it is not of 
shadow but of substance that he is a&aid. 

Author. Certain!/ ; his principal apprehension arises from 
his believiug it more sufficient, more powerful, and more for- 
midable, than himselC 

.FViend. Excuse me, there ore more tremendous reasons. I 
On the supposition of an engagement, those sort of invisible I 
gentry have many advantages over us. They give a man no 
manner of fair-play. They have you here, and have you 
there, and your best watch and ward is no better than fcno- 
ing agMDst an invisible flail. But, seriously, do you think 
we have any innate fears of these matters ? 

Author. AH our fears arise from the sense of onr own 
weakness, and of the power and inclination that others may ! 
have to hurt ua. 

M-iend. If our horror of apparitions is not innate, how 
comes it to pass that soldiers, that general officers, who dare 
all other danger ; that heroes, who, like Brutus, have given 
death to themselves, or who have been led to execution 
without a changing cheek — have yet dreaded to lie alone, < 
to be left in the dark? 

Author. Wt all see that a spirit baa vast power. Nothing I 
else, in truth, can have any power at all. We perceive, by I 
ourselves and others, with what ease it can act upon what I 
we call matter ; how it moves, how it liils it. Perhaps, | 
were our spirits detached from this distempered prison, to 
which the degeneracy of our fallen nature has confined 
them, they might more eawly whirl a mountain through the 
atmosphere than they can now cast a pebble into the air. 
The consideration of this power, when joined to malevolence, 
&B ifl generally the case, becomes very tremendous. The 
Stories told by nurses and gossips about a winter's fire, when 
the yoimg auditors crouch closer and closer together, and i 
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dare not to look about for fear of what may be Lehiud them, 
leave impresstoos that no subsequent reason or religion can 
efface. The ideas of an apparition, on these occaaioos, are 
connected with all the horror of which in^t imaginatiooa 
can be susceptible ; fangs, horns, a threatening mien, saucer 
eyes, a flaming breath, and a deadly aspect. When cbildrea 
are told of fairies who carry off people to dwell with ibem 
under ground ; and of evil spirits who snatch away soul and 
body togetber, to be their associates in regions of darkness 
and woe — the fear of such e\-ilB greatly surpasses those of 
death, as it weds misery to existence beyond the grave. On 
the contrary side, had spirits been originally represented to 
inSints as beings of an amiable appearance, and aa guardians 
benevolent and beneficent to man ; had they further deigned 
to ™it us nuder such representations ; and, had we esperi- 
enced the advantage of their instructions and good offices 
— we should have roet them with transport, and have parted 
with regret. 

Friend. I observed that, as our female antiquarians drop 
off, our fiuth in spectres perceptibly decays. We have not 
the fiftieth story, cither propagated or believed, that was 
credited as gospel when I was a boy. What think yon, is 
it for, or against religion, that such fables should get footing 
amongst mankind ? 

Author. I never could think it for the mterest of rehgion, 
that the providence of God should be elbowed, aa it were, 
quite out of the world by a system of demonism. On the 
other hand, I take the devi! to be a personage of much more 
prudence than to frighten hia favourites from him, by as- 
suming such horrid and disgustful appearances. He rather 
chooses to lurk behind temptation, in the allurement of 
beauty, the deceitfulness of smiles, the glo^g of compli* 
ments, in revel and banqueting, in titles and honours, i 
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the glitter of ornament, and in tlie pomp of state. \Vher 
God Bends liis spirits on messages to man, there is & mean- < 
ing of importance in the errand. Such n-as that of Ilia | 
Manoah, for the deUvery of a people ; and to ; 
Zacharias and the hlcssed virgin, lor tho redemption of 
human kind. But when tlie devil is said to send his 
emissaries ihroughoat the earth, on what errands does this 
arch politician employ them ? Even such aa could suit no 
Other than a dunce or a driveller. I never yet heard of 
one of these missions that could be construed to any inten- 
tion of cunning or common-sense. I therefore hold the le- 
gends of his ghostly visitation to he altogether apoci-j'phal. 

Friend. Every man of common-senee must be of the same 
opinion. And yet, have you known any person wholly free 
from such prejudices, who made no distinction, on this f 
tastical article, between dai'kncss and mid-day, hetween a \ 
lonely chamel-houae and a full assembly ? 

Author. I have ; hut they were men of exceeding strong 
nerves, as also of exceeding clear, or exceeding callous 
consciences, which, coming from opposite points, equally 
met for the same purpose on this occasion. 

Two travellers, the one a man of piety, tho other a profli- | 
gate, met at a country inn jnst as night came npon them. 
It was Ilallowtido-Eve, the season, in those days, wherein 
the devil was Kud to keep high carnival, and when all tho 
inhabitants of the visionary regions were supposed to revel 
and range throughout the earth at pleasure. 

For want of better company our travellers made up an I 
aequaintanoe, andfurthercementedit hy ajugof goodliqnor. I 
The night was dark. Tho girls of the house had new-washed J 
their smocks, to be hung to the fire, and tumed by tha j 
ghostly resemblances of their sweethearts ; ntid the conver. 
Bation, in the kitchen, ran on many an atithcnlic narrativa J 
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of spectres, and particularly on the man in gibbets 
liung by the road, and who was reported, between twein 
and one at midnight, to descend from the gallows, and tal 
just three turns about the old barn. 

Do you believe any of this droll stuff", said the profligate^ 
I know not what to think, answered his pious companion ■ 
I find all the world in ibe same story, and yet, as the sayinf 
is, I never saw any thing more frightful than myself. As fi 
my share, said the profligate, I think I should not fear tho 
great devil himself ; and indeed I should be glad to have a 
little chat with the old gentleman. Stout as you are, rejoined 
bb companion, I will lay you a bet of flve crowns that you 
dare not warm a porringer of broth, and go, and ofler it with- 
out there, to the man in the gibbets. I will depend 
honour for performance of articles, Tis done, cried the otharj 
The bets were produced, aa*d respectively deposited in t 
hands of my landlady. 

Our pious traveller, who now began lo be .alaiTOed for 1 
wager, stole slily out, while bis companion was busied in 
ing the broth. He made up to the place where the decease^ 
malefactor was taking the fresh air. The gallows ^ 
and, by the advantage of a bank behind and hia own agillQ 
he leaped up, and fastened his arms about the shoulders o 
the corpse, so that they both appeared but as one body. 

He had just fixed himself to his mind, when np comes 
companion with the porringer and a stool, lie directljl 
mounted the stool, and reaching up a spoonful of broth ti 
the mouth of the dead, with a firm and bold voice ho cried-^ 
Sup man I why don't you sup ? 

Scarce had these words been uttered, when, fearful to 
hear 1 with a tone deep as hell and dismal as the griive, the 
man in gibbets replied— It i— is too ho— t. And, conlbond 
yon, why don't you blow it then ? rejomed the other. 
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r. My nerves ^ill not admit of this for fact. The 
tale indeed is good, thongh such an instance of intrepidity in 
any mortal may be disputable. Bat, shall we never return 
to our story again? 

Author. It matters not how fer we travel from it, since 
the magic of a wish can bring ns back in a twinkling. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Ruffled linen, laced hat, silk stockings, etc., bad noir 
been ordered for Harry, with a new suit of clothes, trimmed 
like those of your beau-insects, vulgarly called butterfliea. 
They were tried on in the presence of his pai-ents, and highly 
approved by all except Harry himself, who seemed by hu 
fidgetings to be eomcwbat disgusted at thia new kind 
encumbrance. Harry, says ray lord, puts me in mind of tl 
son of Jesse in the armour of Saul, he haa not yet provect 
them. 'Well, Harry, how do yon like yourself? I don't 
know, not I, aaya Harry. But, papa, can you tell me what 
these things are for ? In truth, Harry, you pose me. Wont 
people love me better, sir? Not a whit indeed, Harry, 
replied my lord. Lord help that little fool's head of thine! 
interposed my lady ; if people won't love thee, they'll respect 
thee the more. Fool's head 1 repeated my lord, upon my 
word the child has more sense than half our nobihty, 

Harry had been now near a month with his parents, and 
as his nurse had not yet parted, ho was tolerably amenable 
to quality government. However, he pined in the absence 
of his dada, as he called him, and daily importuned my lord 
and lady to be permitted to go and see him : for, as Harry's 
heart told him that his bearded dada loved him better 
than all the world, so Harry loved him bettor than three 
worlds ; for he was ever desirous of going three times as 
&r, in aSection and good offices, as any one went for him. 
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At length lie obtained conHcnl, and was condiiL-teil by hia ' 
narso, in all bin finery, on a viait to his dear dado. 

Their meeting was accompanied by teara of joy on both I 
Mdct ; when the old gentleman, Btruclc with coneern at the I 
garb in whioh he saw his darling, cried out — And who, my | 
dear, put this fuol's coat upon my child I Fool's coat, sir I | 
Baya Harry. Yes, my love, it is worse than all that; they.t 
were very naughty doctors who have endeavoured to poison \ 
my boy. There is not a bit of all this lace and ruffling that I 
ig not full of rank poisons. I will tell you a story, my 
Harry. 

X There was once upon ft time, a very good and very clever 
boy called Uercnlea. Aa ho grow up, besides his prayers 
and his hook, he w.ia taught to run and leap ; to ride, wrestle, 
and cudgel ; and tliough ho was able to beat all the boys in 
the parish, ho never used tohuitorquarrelwithany of them. 
He did not nialtor oold, nor hunger, nor what ha eat, nor J 
what ho drank ; nor how, nor wlicro ho lay ; and ho went 1 
always drossadin tlio skin of a wild beast, that could boar all I 
wind* and weathers, and that ho could put on and off at plea- 1 
■ure ; for he knew that bin dross was no part of himself, and 
oould neither add to him nor take away any thing from him. 

When this bravo boy caino to man's estate, he went about 
the world doing good in all places ; helping the weak, and 
feeding the hungry, nad clothing the naked, and comforting 
those tlint oriod, itiul beating all those that did hurt or wrong 
to others; and all good people loved him 'with their whole i 
heart, and all naughty people feared litm terribly, 

But, O sad and dismal I A lady whora he had saved from 
groat hurt and shame, made liini a present of a new coat, ' 
which wua called u shirt in those days, as they wore it next | 
the skin. And now, my Uai-ry, take notioe. The lady had , 
covered his coat all over with luces, ami with rufllings, and 
with bends of glau, and such othoi' fooleries; so that poor 
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Hercnlea looked just aa fine as you do now. And lie tumt>d 
him to this Bide, nnd he turned him to that side, nnd he 
began to thltik more nnd better of himaelf, becanse he had 
got this tool's eoat upon him. And the poison of it entered 
into his body and into lii» mind, nnd brought weakness and 
diatempcrs upon the one and tlio other. And he grow ao 
fond of it, that he could not bear to have it put off: for he 
thought that, to part with it, would be to part with his flesh 
from his bonea. Neither would he venture out in the rain 
anymore; nor box nor wrestle with any body, for fear of 
spoiling his fine coat. So that in time he lost the love and 
the praises of every body ; and all people scorned him, and 
pointed at him for a fool and n coxcomb as he went by. 

For some time after the old gentleman had finished his 
story, the child continued to gaze up at him, with lixcd eyes 
and open mouth, as fearful of losing any syllable that he 
might utter ; till, recollecting himself, he cried out, O, this ia 
a very sad case indeed ! I wish my coat was burnt, so I do; 
but don't fear for mc, dada. Why, how then, Harry? replied 
his patron. Why, I may find a triek for all this, dada ; I 
warrant you never see me in thia ugly coat again. 

After this, and some other instructions and mutual endear-l 
iiients, nurse pressed to be gone ; and these two fond friends I 
were compelled to sunder, with a promise on Harry's part of 1 
a speedy return. 

For some time after his arrival at the mandon-house, j 
Harry appeared thoughtful and greatly dejected, which they* 
ascribed to liis parting with his old friend ; but Hairy had I 
Hchomca in his head which thoy were Uttle able to fathom or f 
guesa at. Having peeped about for some time, he found A ] 
knife in a window, which he instantly seized upon, and ther 
stole up with all possible privacy, to his apartment. 

There he stripped himself in a hurry, and falhng as quioklu 
to work, began to cut and rip and rend away the lacings < 
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bis suit, without spaimg cloth or seam. While be was thu 
iu the beat and very middle of his business, he heard bimself 
repeatedly called on the Rt:ura, and, burrytng on bis clothes 
to obey the summons, he ran down to ibe parlour, with half 
the trimmings hanging in frittera and tattera about him. 
• The droll and very extraordinary figure that he out, strnclc 
all lliG company into utter amazement. Having gazed on him 
for Home time in a kind of silent stupor — Why, Harry, cries 
my lady, what's all this for? Who abused you, my child — 
who put you in this pickle ? Come hither, and tell me who 
spoiled your clothes ? I did, madam. You did, sirrah, cried 
my lady, giving him a shake ; and how dare you spoil them? 
Why, because they wanted to spoil me, said Ilarry, And 
who told you they would spoil you, sirrah ? I won't tell, 
said Harry. I'll Iny a wager, cried my lady, it was that old 
rogue with the beard ; but I'll have him whipped for a fool 
and a knave out of the parish. Pray, my dear, be patient a 
httle, said his lordahip. Come here, Harry, and tell me the 
truth stoutly, and no hai-m shall happen to you, or your dada ^ 
with the beard. Come, speak, what fault did he find with 
your clothes? Why, sir, be said they would poison me. 
Poison you, my dear ; pray, how was that ? Why, sir, he 
told me there was a httle master called Hercules, and be waa 
a mighty good boy, and was coM and hungry, and almost 
naked, and did not matter so as he could do good to every 
body ; and every body loved him with all their heart. And 
e told me, he got a mighty fine coat, and looked here 
and looked there, and minded nothing but his coat ; and bow 
bis coat poisoned him, and would not let him do any more 
good, and how all the boys then bated him, and scorned him, 
sir — and how — I believe that's all, sir ! 

Here my lord and lady took such a chink of laugldug, lliat 
it waa some time before they could recover ; while Hai-ry 
looked abashed and disconcerted. Bat my lord recollecting 
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^H luoisel^ took tbe child on hh knee., and warmly presaing him ■ 
^r to his bosom — I must tell you, my Uarry, said he, how yoa 

I are a mighty good boy, and how your dada with a beard ii 

mighty good dada, and has told you all that in right and 
I true ; and that I will go myself one of these days, and thaiik 

Phim in person. Thank you, wr, says Harry. 
Well, Harry, said ray lord, I promise that no one ahall « 
poison you any more with my consent. Whereupon another i 
new suit was immediately appointed, of a kind that should j 
fear no weather; nor, in case of dirt or damage, draw upon i 
; Harry the resentment or admonitiona of his mamma. 
^^ Juat as dinner was served up, Mr, Meekly entered and 
^H took his seat He came in order to conciliate a late difier- 
^f ence between the eirl and Sir Staudiah Stately ; and in this 
I he found no manner of difficulty, as my lord was by nature 

of a kindly di'iposition, and required no more than a first ad- 
vance to be reconciled to any man. 

Daring the cntertamment Harry kept his eyes £xed on Mr. . 
Meekly; and as soon aa the cloth was off, he rose, went over 
to him, looked fondly in his fiice, and took hold of Ms hand | 
with the famiharity of an old acquaintance. 

Mr, Meekly, said my lord, my son Harry pays you a very I 
particular and very deserved compliment ; he puts me in mind 
of that sort of instinct by which a strange dogia always sure 
to discover, and to apply, to the most benevolent person at 
table. Indeed, my lord, said Mr. Meekly (caressing the 
child), I know not whether by instinct, or by what other 
name, to call my own feelings ; but certain it ia, that thefirat 
moment I saw him in his little peasant petticoats, I found my 
heart strongly affected towards him. 

In a short time, my lady retired with the children, and 
I left the Earl and Mr, Meekly over a temperate bottle. Mr. 
I Meekly, said my lord, (taking him cordially by the hand), I 
I r^oioe at the advantage of our late acquaintance, or rather 
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I repine that it was not oarlier. I am greatly interestod, ( 
in asking you a few questions, if I thought I might do it ■* 
without offence. Are yoa any way slrnitened in your cir- 
cumstances ? No, ray lord. But wuuld you not wish them 
more affluent — would you not wish, that your power of doing 
[[good wero more estenavc, more answerable to the benevo- 
lence of your own inclinations? I cannot say that I would, 
my lord. T hnv tt iip ivar da of sevenJimidredai yoar clear in- 
come : and that is considerably more than I have occasion to 
expend. It would bo indelicate, replied the earl, very indeli- 
cate to own, that I am sorry for your prosperity ; and yet I 
find that I should have been happy in your distress, in the 
power it would have given me to serve, to oblige you. I 
want a friend — I want just such a friend as Mr. Meekly : and 
I know of no price at which I would not gladly purchase 
him. My lord, I am yours, freely, affectionately youi-s, a ith- 
out fee or condition. Sir, rejoined my lord, as 1 find tliut I 
cannot make out a title to your particular attachment, I am 
content to be taken into the general circle of yonr benevo- 
lence. 

The world, Mr. Meekly, think me the happiest of men ; 
blessed ia my fimiily, in my friends ; with health, honours, 
affluence ; with the power of gratifying every wish that 
human fancy can form. But, alas ! ray sensations are very 
far from nfiirming their judgment of these matters ; and I 
will deserve your advice, your consolation, if you can afford 
it, by unbosoming myself to you without reserve. 

When I reflect on my past life, I look on many parts of 
it with repentance, and on the whole with regret. Not that 
I wisli the return of pleasures that I now despise, or of years 
spent in a manner that virtue and comraon-senae must equally 
disapprove ; but I am arrived at my evening of life, like a 
sportsman who, having been ia pursuit of game all the day, 
retuiTiB homeward, sorroi^'ful, fatigued, and disappointed. 
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Witli every adrantage that could gratify either my vanity 
or my appetites, 1 cannot afRnn that I ever tasted of tnio 
enjoyment; and I now well perceive thiit I was kopt from 
being miserable, merely by amusement aud dissipation. 

As I had the misfortuno to be born to a title aud a vast 
estate, all people respected in me the possession of those* 
objects which they themselves were in pursuit of. I was 
coiiseqaently beset vith sycophanU and deceivers of all sorts, 
and thereby trained fi-om ray infimcy to nnavoidable preju- 
dices, errors, and false estimates of everything. I was not 
naturally ill-disposed, but I was perpetually seduced from all 
my better tendencies. 

Both my parents died before I arrived at those yearg 
wherein our laws allow of any title to discretion. I had 
but one brother. Oh, that dear brother, how many siglia 
he has cost mo I I was older than liim by about seven 
years; and this disparity of our age, together with the 
elevating notion of my birthright, gave me the authoritative 
airs of a £ither, without a father's tenderaess towards him. 
This mutually prevented that cordiality, that sympathy, I 
may say, by which brothers should be cemented durmg 
their minority. And when our guardian, as I then judged, 
had so far betrayed hia trust as to bind my brother appren- 
tice to a trader, and thereby to deprive him of ail title to 
gentility, I looked upon him as a branch cut oS from the 
femily-tree ; and, as my thoughts about him were accompa- 
nied by coldness or disgust, I forbore to make any inquiry 
conoeming him. 

I am apt to think, however, that he was not equally 
nnnatural on his part ; but, hearing of the dissolute life I led 
on my return from travel, he might justly deem me unworthy 
of fais acquaintance or notice. 

iring the time of my intimacy with his lato majesty, 
the ministers of his pleasures and polioy, a servan* 
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bronght me word that a gentletmm, attended by a number 
of tbe principal citizens, waited for me in my antechamber ; 
whereupon I gave orders for their immediate introduction. 
Or their entrance, I was awfully struck with the presence 
of their principal, with the elegance of hjg figurejjhe noble- - 
neas of bis aspect, and tbe ease of his address ; and I felt ■ 
myself drawn to him by a sudden kind of instinctive attache 1 



My lord, says he, we come to wait upon you in tbe name 
of the very respectable body of tbe citizens of London ; 
some infiingementa have been lately made on their city- 
charter, and their first application is to your lordship, ai._ 
they wish, above all others, to be obliged to you for theip 
redress. 

They have been very discreet, said I, in their choice of a 
advocate. Their demands must he exorbitant if they fail (^^ 
success while you are their solicitor. 

This paper, proceeded he, contains a clear detail of their 
rights, and encroachments that have been made thereon. 
They are sensible of your lordship's interest with his majesty 
and the ministry, and they humbly petition for your favour 
and happy influence in their bebali'. 

Without papers, I replied, or any inducement save that \ 
of your own request, let me but know what I am to do, asd-J 
I shall think myself troly honoured and obliged by youcM^ 
commands. 

My lord, he rejomed, I do not wish to betray you into anja 
mistaken or unmerited complaisance, I am but a trader, t 
citizen of the lower order. 

I now felt myself blush with shame and disappointmer 
I resented my being deceived by the dignity of his appear- 
ance ; and I was more particularly piqued by the sarcastical 
kind of smile with which he closed his declaration. All j 
confused, I looked down, aud pretended to cast my eya 
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over the paper, in order tc giun time for reoollectiou. Hav- ] 
ing, at iiitervals, mutterij'. n few ivorda, anch as cbartera, f 

I grants, privileges, imir unities, and bo forth — I am not, said 1 
I, an enemy to ihp Jower ranks of men ; poor people miist I 
live, and tlieir services, as well 33 subordination, ie necessaiy 

' to society ; but I confess I was always fond of those aump- 
tuary laws that confined the degrees of men to their reapec- , 

I live departments, and prevented mechanica from confounding 

[ themselves with gentlemen. 

My lord, said he, with the most easy and provoking u 
cem, when you shall be pleased to look down from tha j 
superiority of your station, and to consider things and per- | 
aons according to their merita, you will not despise soma 
merely for being of use to others. The wealth, prosperity, 
and importance of all this world are founded and erected o 
three living pillars, the TauiKof the ground, the Maniifac-| 
TOEEB, and the Msbcoamt, Of these, the tiller is supposed 1 

I to be the least respectable, as he requires the least of geniua, 
invention, or address; and yet the ploughman Triptolemns 
was worahipped as a god, and the ploughman Cincinnatus is 
still held in aa high esteem aa any peer of any realm, save 
that of Great Britain, I 

I have known, said I, a mob of such goda and dictators 
somewhat dangerous at times. I must be free to tell you, 
mister, that mattera are much changed since princesses kept 
sheep, and the aons of kings were cowherds. 

ITie ranks and orders of men are now appointed and 1 
known, and one department must not presume to break in I 
upon., another. My baker, barber, brewer, butcher, batter, 
hosier, and tailor, arc unquestionably of use, though I have I 
not the honour of being acquainted with one of them ; and I 

k hitherto I have deemed it sufficient to send my servants to 
entertain and pay them their bills, without admitting them I 
to s tSU^tSte, as at present. 
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He now icjoined, with a little warmth — my lord, we par- 
don your indelicacy in conBidcri.'ion of your error. The 
venerable body now present might oe admitted to a tCte-d- 
tSte with the first estate of this kingdom, without any con- 
descension on the part of majesty. And, would you allow 
yourself to be duly informed, I should soon make you seu- 
sible that we have actually done you the honour which we 
int ended by this visit. 

iPei-mit mc to repeat, that the wealth, prosperity, and im- 
portance of every thing upon earth, aiises from the Tu-leu, 
the Masufactdbeb, and the Mebcsant; and that, as 
nothmg is truly estimable save in proportion to its utility, 
these are consequently very far fi'om being contemptible 
characters. The tiller supplies the manu&cturer, the manu- 
facturer supplies the merchant, and the merchant supplies 
the world with all its wealth. It is thus that industry is 
promoted, arts invented and improved, commerce extended, 
superfluities mutually vended, wants mutually supplied ; that 
each man becomes a useful member of society ; that socie- 
ties become fui-ther of advantage to each other ; and that 
states are enabled to pay and dignify their upper servants 
with titles, rich revenues, principalities, and crowns. 

The merchant, above all, is extensive, considerable, and 
respectable, by his occupation. It is ho who furnishes every 
comfort, convenience, and elegance of life; who carries off 
every redundance, who fills up every want ; who tics counti'y 
' to country, and clime to clime, and brings the remotest 
I'egions to neighbourhood and converse ; who makes man to 
be literally the lord of the creation, and gives him au inte- 
rest in whatever is done upon earth ; who fui'nisbes to eaeii 
the product of aU lands, and tlie labours of all nations; and 
thus knits into one family, and weaves into one web, the 
affinity and brotherhood of all mankind. 
I have no quarrel, I cried, to the high and mighty my 



lords, the merchanta, if each could be humbly conteut with 
the profits of his profession, ivithoiit forming themselves ■ 
into companies, excliisive of their bretbren, our itinemnt I 
merchants anil pedlars. I-confess myjielf an enemy to. the | 
monopolies of your chartered companies and «ity corpora- 
tions ; aiid I can perceive no evil consequence to the public i 
or the state, if all such associations were this instant di.i- | 
aolyed. 

Permit me, he mildly replied, once for all, to set your | 
lordship right in this matter. I am sensible that the gentle- 
men of large landed properties are apt to look upon thei 
selves as the pillars of the state, and to consider their inte- I 
rests, and the interests of the nation, as very little beholden ' 
to or dependent on trade; though the fact is, that those 
very gentlemen would lose nine parts in ten of thtir returns, 
and the nation nine-tenths of her yearly revenntp, if industry 
and the arts (promoted, as I said, by commerce) did not , 
raise the products of lands to tenfold their natural value. I 
' The manufacturer, on the other hand, depends on fbo landed I 
' interest for nothing save the materials of his craft ; and the J 
merchant is wholly independent of all lands, or, rather, he 1 
is the general patron thereof. I must further observe t» 1 
your lordship, that this beneficent profession is by no means 
confined to individuals, aa you would have it. Large soeie- I 
ties of men, nay, mighty nations, may and have been mer- 
chants. When societies incorporate for sucb a worthy pnr- I 
pose, they are formed as a ftetus within the womb of the ' 
mother, a constitution within the general state or constitu- J 
tion ; their particular laws and regulations ought always to | 
'1)6 conformable to those of the national system ; and, in that I 
case, such corporations greatly conduce to the peace and | 
''good order of cities and largo towns, and to the gener.d \ 
power and prosperity of the nation, J 

A nation that is a merchant has no need of an extent of J 
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lands, as it can derive to itself aubaintcnce from all parts of 
ihc globe. Tyre was eituatcd in a sniall island on the coast 
of Pfaffinicia, and yet that single city contained the most 
flourishing, opulent, and powerful nation iii the universe ; a 
Datton that long withstood the united forces of tlie three 
6r»t monurcliies, brought against her by Nebnchadnezzar 
and Alexander the Great, The Seven United Prov-incea do 
not contain land sufficient for the subsistence of one-third of 
their inliabitiints ; but they arc a nation of merchants ; 
world fumielics them with an abundance of all good thinge;*] 
by coinmeroo they have arrived at empire ; they have J 
Oflsumod to thomHclvefl the principality of the ocean ; and^n 
by being lords of tho ocean, arc in a measure become th<i'*| 
proprietors of all lands. 

Should England ever open her eyes to her own intereflti'J 
flhe will follow tho same prosperous and ennobling profefl*' *) 
«ion ; she will conform to the conaequenoea of her situation, 
Bho will see that without a naval pre-eminence, she cannot 
be safe ; and that, without trade, her naval power cannot bo 
Kup{)ortcd, Her glory will also flow from thia source of her 
interests, and a sail-yard will become the highest sceptre of 
her dignity. She will then find that a single triumph of her 
flag will bo more available for her prosperity than the c 
quest of llio four continents; that her pre-eminence by sei J 
will carry and diffuse her influonce over all lands j and thj 
iinivorEa! infiuenoe Is universal dominion. 

Avarice, my lord, may pile; robbery may plunder ; 
mines may bo opened — hidden treasures may be discovered^ 
giunesterH may win cash; conquerors may win kingdoms J? 
but all eueh means of acquiring liches are transient and! 
determinable ; while industry and commerce are tho matiVral, j 
the living, tho nover.failing fountain,' Troin whonoe the^ 
wealth of this world con alone bo taught to flow. 

And nan you, cried I, have the effrontery to insinuate a*J 
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[ preference of yourself and your fellow-cita, to our Britisii 
t nobles and princes, who derive their powers and dignities 
I ^m the ateadfiist extent of their landed possessions ? Was 
■ it by barter and bargain that our Edwards and Henrys 
achieved their conquests on the continent ? or was it by 
pedlars and mechanics, think yoii, that the fields of Crcssi, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, are rendered immortal ? Go, I 
continued, seek elsewhere for redress of your insignificant 
grievances ; we give little to stnrdy beggars, but nothing to 
sancy rivals. 
"Wholly kindled by this invective, he cast on me a fierce 
i menacing regard ; and with a severe accent, and a ^de 
■glance that shot fire — When courtiers (said he) acquire com- 
mon-sense, and lords shall have teamed to behave themselves 
Dee gentlemen, I may do such a one the hononr to acknow- 
ledge him for a brother. 

Your brother 1 ciclaimed Mr, Meekly — your brother, my 

lord ! Yea, Mr. Meekly, my brother — my amiable. 

By very amiable and honourable brother, indeed! Bat, 
^turning contemptuously from me, he instantly departed with 
his attending citizens. 

I ought to have followed — I ought to have stayed him. I 
should have fallen upon his neck ; with my tears and carcssen 
I should have wrung a pardon from him, and not have suf- 
fered him to leave me till, by my submissions, I had obtained 
full forgiveness. This, indeed, was my first emotion ; but 
the recollection of my long and unnatural neglect, my utter 
disregard of his person and concerns, now aggravated by my 
late insults, persuaded me that a reconciliation on his part 
was imposdble. 

I remaned disconcerted, and greatly disturbed. I felt 
with what pride and transport I should now have acknow- 
idged, have courted, have clasped this brother to my 
tata ; but ray fancy represented him as ice in my arms, i 
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ebrinking and tnraing from me with disgust and diadaio. 
At times I formed a bmidred schemes towards recovering hia 
affections ; but again rejecting these as incflfectual, I endea- 
voured to console mjself for his loss, by considering hia late 
demeanour as exceeding faulty, and expressive of a disposi- 
tion insufferably proud and overbearing. My heart, indeed, 
acknowledged bow very lovely he was in his person ; but 
the superiority of his talents, and the refinement of bis 
manners, gave him a distinction that was not altogether so 
grateful. 

All day I kept my apartment, in displeasure at ray bro- 
ther, myself, and the world. The next morning I was 
informed, that tbe moment ho left me be went to the minis- 
ter, who engaged, at his instance, to have every grievance 
that he complained of redressed to its extent ; tliat the 
minister had afterwards introduced bira to his majesty in full 
levee, that the king held him in long and familiar conversa- 
tion, and that all the court was profuse of tbeir admiration 
and praises of Mr. Cliilton. 

This also was fresh matter of triumph to him, and mortifi- 
cation to me. It was now evident that my brother's applica- 
tion to me was intended merely to do me peculiar honour ; 
and in return, said I to myself, I have endeavoured to cover 
him with confusion and disgrace. Yet, when I understood 
that he bad disdained to mention me as his brother, or of bis 
blood, I also scorned to derive lustre from any claim of afS- 
nity ivith liim ; and I furt,her felt that I could not forgive him 
the reproaches which be constrained me to give myself in bis 
behalf. 

From that time I took great pains to dissipate or suppress 
those uneasy sensations which the remembrance of hira gave 
me. But after I had mamed and retired from the glare and 
bustle of ibu world; and more particularly on the biitb of 
my first child, when my heart had entered into a new sphere 
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of domeatio feelings, this dear brother returned with doul 
weight upon my mind.- Yet his idea was no longer accoi 
panied by envy or rescntmeut, but by an affectionate 
aweet, tboagh paining, remorse. 

I wrote him a letter full of penitential eubmiaslons, and 
tender and atoning prayers for pardon and roconcilemenl 
Bttt, alas I my messenger returned with tidings that, ho 
years past, he had withdrawn from trade, bad retired 
France or Holland, had dropped all correspondence, an( 
that no one in England knew whether he was dead 

Ah, my brother 1 my dear brother ! (I woulil often repi 
to myself), has any reverse of fortune happened to you, 
brother? some domeatio calamity, some heavy distress, x^i^j 
haps? and no brother at hand to console or share yoi 
afflictions. Return to me, divide my heart, divide my foi 
tune, with me and mine ! Alaa, wretch that I am ! you know 
not that you have a brother, one deser\-ing of that name. 
You know not that this bosom of flint ia now humanized, 
and melted down in the fervour of affection towards you. 
You hate me, you despise me, my amiable brother 1 How, 
now, shall I make you sensible that my heart is full of your 
image, of esteem, of tendereat love, ftr my lovely Harry 
Clinton ! 

I again scut other messengers in search of intelligence, nn( 
procured letters to the bankers and merchants of princij 
note abroad ; but all my BD]i<;itu(lcs and inquiries 
equally fruitless. 

The grief that this occasioned first taught me to reflect, 
and cast a shade over the lustre of every object about me. 
The world no more appeared as that world which, formerly, 
had held out happiness to either hand, I no longer beheld 
it through the perspectives of curiosity or youthftd deMrej 
I bad worn out all iu gdeUes; I had exhausted all its 
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ling more to promise or 
proapect, no other resource. 

Sboold I Uiro to religion, a little obsenation taught me, 
ibkt the devoteci th«nn»elvea were warra in parsait of objects 
of which I waa tired ; that they were atill subject to the 
paaiiona anil detares of the world ; and were no way to be. 
dittiuguiiihed from other men, save by an unsociable rtnerve, 
or gloomy cast of counte nance. 

Hay I venture to confess to yon, Mr. Meekly, that, 
times of toy dcBpondence, I dared to call the justice 
wisdom of Omnipotence into question. Take lliis world' 
(iwid I to myself), consider it aa it seems to stand, indepen- 
dent p{ any other, and no one living can assign a dngle end 
or purpose (or which it could be made. Men are even as 
their fellow iu>tect!i ; they rise to life, exert their lineaments, 
and flutter abroad during the Hiimmer of their little season ; 
then droop, die away, and are succeeded, and succeeded io 
insignificant roliition. Even the firmest human estabtuh- 
monts, the best laboured systems of policy, can scarce boast 
a nobler fate or a longer duration : the mightiest states and 
nations perish like individuals; in one leaf we read thi 
history, wo admire thoir achievements, we are interested 
thfilr HiicceMCN, but, proceed to the next, and no more than 
name is loll : the Ninevt-hs and Babylons of Asia are fallen, 
the Sparta and Athens of Greece are no more; and the 
monnmcntfl that promised to endure to eternity, are erased 
like thfi mniint of wand, which yesterday the children cast nj 
on the shore. 

When I behold this stupciidoua expanse, so Kumptuoualy 
flmiishcd with a proftision of planets and luminaries, revolv 
ing in appointed courses, and diversifying the seasons, I sec 
B work lliut is altogether worthy of a God. Again, when J 
descend to earth, and look abroad iipou the infinite produo-i 
dons of nature, upon provisions so amply answering to t1 
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trantB of every living being, and on objects and organs bo 
finely fitted to each other, I trace a complicated maze of 
wisdom, bounty, and benevolence. But when I see all these 
beauties and benefite counteracted by some adverse and 
destructive principle; when thu heavens gather their clouds 
and roll their thunders above, and the earth begins to quako 
and open beneath us; when the air that seemed so late to 
be the breath and balm of life, grows pregnant with a 
variety of pests, plagues, and poisons; when life itself is ■ 
found to be no other than the storehouse or habitation of 
death, and that all vegetable and animal systems include, 
within their frame, the principles of inevitable distemper and 
diasolntion ; when, additional to all these natural mischiefs, I 
■consider the extent and empire of moral evil upon earth ; 
when I behold the wretched, perishable, short-lived animal, 
called man, for the value of some matter of property as 
transient as himself, industrious and studious of the destruc- 
tion of his species ; when, not content with the evils that 
nature has entailed upon him, man exerts all his talents for 
ninltiplying and speeding the means of perdition to man ; 
when I see half the world employed in pushing the other 
half from the verge of existcnco, and then dropping after in 
an endless succession of malevolence and misery, I cannot 
possibly reconcile anch contrasts and contradictions to the j 
agency, or even permission, of the one over-ruling prin<dple ] 
of goodness called God. 

Could not Omniscience foresee such consequences at crea- 
tion ? Unquestionably, said Mr. Meekly. 

Might he not have ordered matters so as to have pre- 
vented the possibility of any degree of natural or moral evil 
in his universe ? — I think he might, my lord. — Why did he 
not then prevent them ? to what end could he permit such .] 
innltiplied malevolence and misery among liis creatures' 
For ends, cert^nly, my lord, infinitely worthy both of hi» J 
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wisdom and hia goodness. — I am desiroos it should 1: 
but cannot conceive, cannot reach the way or means ( 
com passing such an intention. 

Call you not suppose, said Mr. Meekly, that evil may be 
admitted for accomplishing the greater and more abundant 
good? May not partial and temporary malevolence and 
misery be finally productive of universal, durable and un- 
changeable beatitude ? May not the universe, even now, be 
in the pangs of travail, of labour for such a birth, such a 
blessed consummation P 

It were, rejoined the earl, as our Shakespeare says — it 
were indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished 1 But 
might not Omnipotence have brought about a consummation 
equally good without any intervention of preceding evil? — 
Had that been possible, my lord, it would unquestionably 
have been effected. But if certain relations arise between 
God and his creatures, and between man and man, which 
could not arise save on the previous supposition of evil, with- 
out which, indeed, neither the attributes of God himselfj nor 
the inaufiiciency, dependence, or obligation of the creature, 
could have been duly discoverable throughout eternity; then 
temporary evil becomes indispensably necessary to the con- 
sequence and consummation of the greatest good. 

Your notion, exclaimed the earl, is great, amazing, truly 
glorious, and every way worthy of a God who, in such a 
case, would be infinitely worthy of all worship I Is this the 
reason, Mr. Meekly, that what we all so earnestly seek for is 
nowhere to bo found ; that no portion or taste of happiness 
is to be had upon earth ? 

I do not say so, my lord. I think that a man, even on 
earth, may be occasionally, nay, durably and exceedingly 
happy. 

What, happy — durably, exceedingly happy ? repeated the 
fOil. I was told that the expsrience of ages, that philoso- 
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pliy, aad even divinity, had agi'eed with Solomon in this— I 
that all upou earth was vanity and vexation of spirit. 
any may enjoy happiness on this side of the grent conaiunma- 1 
tion that ;oa speak of, I am persuaded, Mr. Meekly, that I 
you yourself are the man, Yonr lipa, indeed, say nothing of 1 
the matter ; but neither your eyoa -nor your aspect can rea- I 
ti'ain the espression of some cstiaprdinary peace that abidei I 
within. ! say then, my dear, my ostimalilo friend, wbei)06| f 
how, by what means, may a man arnv^ .'nL-tiappinese ? — By J 
getting out of himself, my lord. 

Out of himself, Mr. Meekly ? You astoniali me greatly. I 
A contradiction in tei-ma, unnatural, impossiblff l.--j^d him- 1 
celfj my lord, cannot make a man happy in any other, -way, . 
either here or hearafter. 

It ia, said the earl, an established maxim among all tbiiO^'-J 
ing men, Tvhcther divines of philosophers, that Self-love ■» ■ 
the motive to all human actions. — Virtue forbid! exclaimed J 
Ml'. Meekly. All actions are justly held good or evil, basel 
or honourable, detestable or amiable, merely according 
their motives; but if the motive is the same to all, there ia I 
an end, at once, to the possibility of vii'lue — the cruel and^ 
the kind, the faithful and the perfidious, the prostitute aaAa 
the patriot, arc confounded together. 

Do not all men, returned the earl, act agreeably to their I 
own propensities and inclinations? Do they not act so oP J 
flOt merely because it pleases them so to act ? And is 
this pleasure the same motive to all ? — By no means, my I 
lord, it never was nor can be the motive in any. We mn 
go a question deeper to discover the secret principle < 
spnng of action. One man is pleased to do good, another la I 
pleased to do evil ; now, whence is it that each is pleased 1 
with purposes in their nature so opposite and irreconcilable i I 
Because, my lord, the propensities or motives to action in | 
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eaeli, «n as opposite and as iireconciUble as the sctkmi 
thrmsdTM; ttie one in promplj^d, and therefore pleased, 
with hia purpose of doing ctiI ^' others throngh some base 
prospect of interest redouudttfg l6 himself; the other is 
prompted nnd spnrrod, aqd 'tlrercforc pleased, trilh liis par- 
pose of end&Dgering ht^'^csDn, or suffering in his fortune, 
throngh the benevgl^nf .prospect of the good that shall 
thereby redound t« otOers. 

Fleaaure is iOtelf an eSect, aud cannot be the cause, or 
principle, 07 mcnive, to any thing; it is an agreeable sensa- 
tion tliat ^ritbf, in any animal, on its meeting or contcmpbit- 
ing an -{>QJecC that is suited to its nature. And as far as the 
nalurAof 'suc^h an animal is evil, evil objects can alone aSect 
it'^ntlTpleaaure; as far as the nature of such an animal is 
. -^<^d, the objects must be good whereby its pleasures are 
'■-;_e*<ated, 

XWlitn Damon was sentenced, by Diouyslus of Syracuse, 
to die on such a day, he prayed permission, in the interim, 
to retire to Iiis own country to set the affairs of his disconso- 
late family in order. This the tyrant intended most peremp- 
torily to refuse, by granting it, as he conceived, on the im- 
possible coudil ion of his procuring some one to remain as 
hostage for Jiia return, under equal forfeiture of life, 
Pythias lieard Uie condition, and did not wait for an appli- 
cation on the puit of Damon; he instantly offered himself to 
durancfl in platie of his friend, and Damon was accordingly 
set at liberty. 

The king and all his courtiers were astonished at this 
action, as they could not account for it on any allowed prin- 
ciples. Self-interest, in their juflgraeut, was the sole mover 
of human affairs; and they looked on virtue, friendship, 
bcnevolonoe, love of country, and the like, as terms invented 
by llio wise to impose upon the weak. They, tlierefore, 
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Impaled Uiis act of Pythka to the extravagance of his follyj 
to the defect o^ head merely, and no way to any rirtue 
good quality of heart. 

When the day of the destined execution drew near, iJie 
tyrant had the curiosity to yiait Pythias in hia dungeon. 
Having reproached him for the romantic stupidity of hia 
conduct, and rallied bim for some time on his madness in 
presuming that Damon, by his return, would prove as great 
a fool as himself — My lord, said Pythiaa, with a firm voioa 
and noble aspect, I would it were possible that I might suffer 
a thousand deaths rather than my friend should fail in an^j 
article of his honour. Ho cannot fail therein, my lord. I. 
am as coQ6dent of his virtue as I am of my own existence.. 
But I pray, I beseech the gods, to preserve the life and 
integrity of my Damon together. Oppose him, ye winds — 
prevent the eagerness and impatience of hia honourable 
endeavoars^ — and suffer him not to arrive til!, by my death, 
I have redeemed a life a thousand times of more consequence, 
more estimation, than my own ; more estimable to hia lovely 
wife, to his precious little innocents, to his friends, to his 
country I O leave me not to die the worst of deaths in my 
X>amonI 

DionysiuB was confounded and awed by the dignity of 
these sentiments, and by the manner (still more sentimental) 
in which they were uttered. Ho felt his heart struck by a 
slight sense of invading truth ; but it served rather to per- 
plex than to undeceive htm. Ho hesitated — he would hava 
spoken ; but he looked down and retired in silence. 

The fatal day arrived. PytJiias was brought forth, and 
walked amidst the guard, mth a serious but satisfied air, 
the place of execution. 

Dionysiua was already there. He was exalted on 
moving throne that was drawn by six white horses, and i 
p«ndve and attentive' to the demeanour of the prisoner. 
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Pythias came. He vaulteil lightly on the ecafibld ; s 
beholding, for some time, tlie apparatus of his death, 
turned with a pleased coantenance and addressed th< 
issembly. 

My prayers are heard, he cried : the gods are propittouall 
Tou know, my friends, that the wiuda have been contraiya 
till yesterday. Damon could not come — he could not coivfl 
quer impossihihtiea ; he will be here to-morrow, and the ^ 
blood which is shed to-day shall Lave ransomed the lite of 
ray friend. 01 could I erase from your bosoms every 
doubt, every mean suspicion of the honour of the man for 
whom I am about to suffer, I should go to my death even as 
I would to my bridal I Be it aulEciunt, in the mean time, 
that my friend will be found noble ; tliat his truth is unim- 
peachable ; that he will speedily approve it ; that he is now J 
on his way, liurrying on, accusing himaetf, the adverssl 
elements, and the gods. But I haste to prevent hia speed (; J 
executioner, to your office 1 ■ I 

As be pronounced the last words, abuzz began to arisfi'] 
among the remotest of the people. A distant voice wu.l 
heard. The crowd caught the words; and — Stop, stop th» I 
execution 1 was repeated by the whole assembly. I 

A man came at full speed. The throng gave way to his fl 
approach. He was mounted on a steed of foam. In aal 
instant he was off his horse, on the scaffold, and held Pythiag m 
etraitly embraced. V 

Tou are safe, he cried — you are safe, my friend, myfl 
beloved I The gods be praised, you are safe! I now hav* J 
nothing but death to suffer; and I am delivered from tbftJ 
anguish of those reproaches which I gave myself, for havingB 
endangered a life so much dearer than my own. *■ 

Pale, cold, and half-speechlesa in the arms of liU Damoid 
Pythias replied in broken accents — Fatal hnste t cruel int^ 
patience I — what envious powers have wrought irapoasbfl 
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InlitieB in your favour ? But I will not be wholly disa] 
pointed : since I cannot die to save, I ivill not survive yuu. 

Dionysiua heard, beheld, and considered all with astonish- 
ment. Hia heart was touched ; bis eyes were opened ; and 
he could no longer refuse his assent to truths so incontestably 
approved by their facta. 

He descended from hia throne. He ascended the BcaSr] 
fold. Live, live, ye incomparable piur I he exclaimed. T< 
have borne unqaestionable testimony to the existence of* 
virtue ; and that virtue equally evinces the certainty of 
existence of a God to reward it. Live happy, live ronownedtj 
and, O foi-m me by your precepts, aa you have invited 
by yonr example, to be worthy of the participation of 
sacred n friendship. 

Tou bring your arguments quite home, Mr. Meekly, saiil^ 
the earl ; the understanding cannot reject what the heart SO 
sensibly feels. My soul deeply acknowledges the existenoe 
of virtue, with its essential and inherent differences from 
vice ; and this difference, I acknowledge, must as necessarily'^ 
be founded in the difference of the principles from whenoa 
they proceed : but what those principles are I know not yj 
and I am equally a stranger to what you intend by a man*i 
getting out of himself la order to h.ippinesa. What am I tO' 
understand by the term self, Mr. Meekly ? 

Every particle of matter, my lord, has a self, or diatini 
identity, inasmuch as it cannot he any other particle 
matter. Now, white it contmuea in this state of belfisb^ 
KESS, or absolute distinction, it is utterly useless and insig* 
niiicant, and is to the universe as though it were not. It 
has, however, a principle of attraction (analogous or answer- 
able to desire in the mind), whereby it endeavours to derive' 
to itself the powers and advantages of all other portions of 
matter. But when the divine intelligence hath harmonized 
oertaia quantities of such distinct particles into eertwi 
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ftnitnal or vegetable syrtems, this priaciple of attraction H 
oach is overcome, for each becomes attracted and drawn ft 
it were from self ; each yields tip its powers to the b 
of the wliolej and then, and then only, becomes capable a 
productive of shape, coloring, beauty, flowers, fragrs 
and fruits. 

Be pleased now to observe, my lord, that this operatii 
in matter ia no other than a manifestation of the like p 
in mind ; and that no soul was ever capable of any degree 
of vutno or happioess, save so far as it is drawn away in its 
affections from self; save so far as it is engaged in wishing, 
contriving, endeavouring, promoting, and rejoicing i 
welfare and happiness of others. 

It is, therefore, that the kingdom of heaven is most aptl; 
and most beautifully, compared to a tree bearing fruit a 
diffusing odors, whose root is the principle of infinite b»^ 
nevolenoe, and whose branches are the blessed member 
receiving consummate beatitude from the act of commifc 
nication. 

I think, indeed, said the earl, that I can form some sort a 
a notion of such a society in heaven. But it would i 
yon, Mr. Meekly, to exemplify your position from any bod^ 
of men that ever were upon earth. 

Pray, pardon me, my lord ; the states of Sparta and Rome 
derived their lustre and power, their whole pre-eminence 
and praise, from this principle of commanication, which, in 
them, was called love of country. But this beautifj-ing prin- 
ciple was still more eminently instanced in the society of the 
church of Jerusalem, who had all things in common ; who 
imparted their possessions to all men, as every man hud 
need ; and thence did eat their common bread with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God and having favoiir witli 
all people. 

You Bay, my lord, that you can form a notion of aom 
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Buch excellence in heaven; but I can form no notion of an; 

excellence more admirable in heaven itself, than when 

in his preaent state of frail and depraved nature, overbears 

his personal fears of pain and mortality, and yields 

body to afisared perdition for public good, or for the sake of 

those whom it dehghteth him to preserve. 

I ahall pass over the instances of the Roman Kcgulus and 
the Dedi, aa also that of Leonidas and his three hundred 
Spartims, who devoted their lives for the liberties of Greece, 
Was that candidate less a hero, who, being rejected from 
being one of these self-devoted, esclaimod — The gods be 
praised, there are three hundred in Sparta better men than 
myself! But I come nearer our own times and our own 
nation, to exemplify this disregard of self, the vital soorce 
and principle of every virtue, in six mechanics or craftsmeii. 
of the city of Calais. 

Edward the Third, after the battle of Cresai, laid siegtt' 
to Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnabh 
tnauner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffectual to 
riuse the laege, or throw succoiu's into the city. The citi- 
zens, however, under the conduct of Count Vienne, their 
gallant governor, made an admirable defence. Day after 
day the English effected many a breach, which they repeat- 
edly expected to storm by morning ; but when morning 
appeared, they wondered to behold new ramparts raised, 
nightly erected out of the ruins which the day had made. 

France had now put the sickle into her second harvest, 
since Edward with his victorious army sat down before the' 
town. The eyes of all Europe were iuteot on the issue. 
The English made their approaches and attacks without 
remission ; but the citizens wero as obstinate in repelling altl 
their efforts. 

At length famine did more for Edward than arms. Afti 
the citizens had devoured the lean carcasses of thair starredi 
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cattle, they tore up old foondations and rubbish iii search ot-l 
venmn. They fed on boiled leather and the weoda oflj 
exhausted gardens, and a morsel of damaged corn 'wa<h 
accounted matter of luxury. 
, In this extremity they reBOIved to attempt the enemy^j 
camp. They boldly sallied forth; the English joined battle J ■! 
and, after a long and desperate engagement, Count Vie 
was taken prisoner, and the citizens who survived thih. 
slaughter retired within their gates. 

On the captivity of the governor, the command devolved J 
upon Eustace St. Pierre, the mayor of the town, a man o£.l 
mean birth but of ex.altod virtue. 

Eustace now found himself under the necessity of capittntJ 
lating, and offered to deliver to Edward the city, with altM 
the possessions and wealth of the inhabitants, provided htM 
permitted thom to depart with life and hberty. 

As Edward had long since expected to ascend the throne 
of Prance, he was exasperated to the last degree against 
theso people, whoae sole valour had defeated his warmest 
hopes ; he therefore determined to take an exemplary 
revenge, though he wished to avoid the imputation of cru- 
elty, lie answered by Sir Walter Mauny, that thoy all 
deserved capital punishment, as obstinate trmtors to him, 
their true and natural sovereign ; that, however, in his 
wonted clemency, he consented to pardon the bulk of the 
plebeians, provided they would deliver up to him six of tl 
principal citizens, with halters about theii- necka, as victim 
of due atonement for that spirit of rebellion with which tl 
had inflamed the vulgar herd. 

All the remsuns of this desolate city were convened in theB 
great square, and, like men arraigned at a tribunal &oia^ 
whence there was no appeal, expected with beating 1 
the sentence of the conqueror. 

When Sir Walter had declared hts message, oonsteru 
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aad pala dismay was impresEcd on every fitoe. Eocli lookei 
upon death as his own inevitable lot ; for how should ihej 
desire to be saved at the price proposed ? whom had thq 
to deliver, save pareata, brothers, kindred, or valiant noigb 
hours who had bo oftea exposed their Uvea in their defencefi 
To a, long and dead silence deep sighs and groans succeeded 
till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, thai 
addressed the assembly ; — 

" My friends, we are brought to great straits thia daj^J 
We mnat either submit to the terms of our cruel and ensnaiwl 
ing conqueror, or yield up our tender inlhnts, our wives, ani J 
chasto daughters, to the bloody and brutal lusts of the 
violating soldiery. We well know what the tyrant intends 
by his specious offers of mercy. It will not satiate his 
vengeance to make ua merely miserable ; he would also 
make us criminal, he would make us contemptible ; ho wiU 
grant us life on no condition save that of our being unworthy 
of it. 

"Look about you, my friends, and fix your eyes on the 
persons whom you wish to deliver up as the victims of your 
own safety. Which of these would ye appoint to the rack, J 
the axe, or the halter ? Is there any here who has notS 
watched for you, who has not fought for you, wJio has not H 
bled for you ? who, through the length of thia inveterate 
dege, has not suffered fatigues and miseries a thousand 
times worse than death, that you and yours might eurvive 
to days of peace and prosperity ? Is it your preaervers, 
then, whom you would destine to destruction ? Tou will 
not, you cannot do it. Justice, honour, humanity, make such 
a treason impossible, 

" Where, then, is om- resource ? la there any expedient 
left whereby we may avoid guilt and infamy on the one 
hand, or the desolation and horrors of a sacked city on tho J 
otho? There is, my friends — there is one expedient left j I 
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ft gracious, sn excellent, a godlike expedient I la there xaj 
hert to whom virtue is dearer than life ? Let him offer him- 
■df sn oblation {br the safety of liis people t He shall not 
£U1 of a hicased approbatioo from that Power who offered op 
lys only Son for the anlvation of* mankind." 

He Bpoke— bnt an universal rilence ensued. Each man 
looked around for the example of that virtue and magnani- 
miljr in others, which oil wUhed to approve in themselves, 
Uiongh they wanted the rcsolation. 

At length St. Pierre resumed — " It had been base in me, 
my fellow-dtizens, to propose any matter of damage 
others, which I myself had not been willing to undergo 
my own person. But I held it nngenerous to deprive any^ 
man of that preference and estimation which might attend 
first offer on so fignal an occasion. For I doubt not but 
there arc many here as ready,nay, more zealous of this mar- 
tyrdom, than I can be, however modesty and the fear of 
imputed ostentation may withhold them from being foremost 
in exhibiting their merits. 

"Indeed, the station to which the captivity of Lord 
Vlenno has unhappily raised me, imparts a right to be the 
first in giving my life for your sakoa. I give it freely, I give 
it cheerfully — who comes next ?" 

Your son I oiclwmcd a youth, not yet come to maturity. 
"Ah, my child," cried St, Pierre, "I am then twice sacri- 
flood. But no, I had rather begotten thee a second tima 
Thy years are few but full, my son ; the victim of virtue has 
reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality. Who 
next, my friends? This is the hour of heroes!" Your 
kinsman, cried Jolm do Aire ! Your kinsman, cried James 
WlsBftnt! Your kinsman, cried Peter Wisaant! Ah, ex- 
1 Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, why was not 

a citizen of Calais ? 

laik victim was still wanting, but woa i^iuddy eu)t.. 
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plied, hj lot, from nnmbcTS who irer« now eraolom of • 
enuobling an example. 

Tlie kevs of the city wwc ihon dvlivcrvd to Sir Wnlt«r«J 
■ He took the sir prisoners into his custody. Ito onlcrcd tbi 
gates to be opened, and gava chiu-go lo hb xttendiuiu ti 
conduct the remnlniiig citizcus, with their bmilieti, tbrougli"! 
the camp of the English. 

Before they departed, howovcr, they desired pcrroiwdoa*! 
to take tlieir last adieu of their deliverers. What a p 
ing — what a scene I They crowded willi their wivoa and-l 
cliildreu about St. Pierre mid bia fellow-prisoners; thoj) 
embraced — they citing around— tbey fflt prostrate l>efbrt 
them ; they groaned— they wept aloud ; and tho joint ol^-l 
mour of their mourning passed tho gates of tho oily, and wH 
heard tbrougliout tbo e:unp. 

The English, by tbLa time, were apprised of what j 
within Calais. They beard tlie voioo of lamentation, nnd^^ 
their souls were touched with compassion : eaeli of tho si 
diera prepared a portion of bis own victtiala to welcome and.l 
Gntert.tin the balf-tlkmishod inhabitants; and tboy loadel'l 
them with as much as their present weakness was abl* j 
to bear, in order to supply ihcm with suttcnanco by thw 
way. 

At length St, Pierre anil bia follow victims appuarod J 
under tho conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All th»l 
tents of the English woro instantly emptied. The loldiartl 
poured from all parts and arranged themselves on oncti sidai ■ 
to behold, to contomplato, to admire this little band of J 
patnots aa they passed. They bowed down to tbom on alt'l 
sides ; they murmured their applause of that virtue wbiot 
they could not but revere, oven In enemies ; and tliey ri 
garded those ropes, which they had voluntarily assumoj 
about their necks, as ensigns of greater digoity than that ot% 
the British garter. 
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As soon aa tbey had reached the preaenoe — Manny I saya 
the monarch, are ihcsu the principal inhabitants of Caiais ? 
They are, nays Mauny : They are not only the principal mtn 
of Calais, they are the principal men of Franco, my lord, if 
virtue haa any share in the act of cjinobling,- — ^Wcre tliuy 
delivered peaceably F eaya Edward : was there no resistance, 
no commotion among the people? — Not in the least, my 
lord ; the people would all have perished rather than have 
delivered the least of these to youi- majesty. They are 
aelf'delivered, self-devoted, and come to ofler up their 
inestimable beads as an ample equivalent for the ransom of 
thousands. 

Edward was secretly piqued at this reply of Sir Walter's ; 
but ho know the privilege of a British subject, and sup- 
pressed bis resentment. Experience, says he, hath ever 
abewn that lenity only serves to invite people to new cj-imes, 
Sovority, at times, is ioi^speaaably necessary, to deter sub- 
juctB into BubmissioQ by punishment and example. Go, ho 
oried, to an officer, lead these men to execution I Yonr 
rebellion, continued be, addressing himself to St. Pierre — 
your rubcUion against me, the natuntl heir of the crown, is 
higbly aggravated by your present presumption and affront 
of my ]>ower. We have nothing to ask of yonr majesty, 
said Eustace, save what you cannot refuse us. What is 
that ? Yonr esteem, my lord, swd Eustace, and went out 
with bis companions. 

At thu instant, a sound of triumph was beard throughout 
the (wiip. The qucon had just arrived, with a powerful 
rtitnforeemwit of those galhuit soldiers, at the head of whom 
alio liad ooiiquercd Sootltuid, and taken the king captive. 

Sir Wttttt'r Alauny flow to rei-dve her nuyesty, and 
hrii'ily luforiMod her of the particidars respooting the six 
victiuu. 

Aa •WW lu «li« bad bwn wfleoiaed by Edward and hia 
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court, Bhe dostrod a private audience. My lord, stud she, 
the question I am to enter upon is not touching the livM 
of a few mecbanics — it respects a matter more estimable 
than the lives of all the natives of France — it respects t! 
honour of the English nation — it resiiocta the glory of n 
Edward, my husband, my king. 

Ton think you have sentenced wx of your enemies 
death. No, my lord, they have sentenced themselves ; and 
their execution would be the execution of their own orders, 
not the orders of Edward. 

They have behaved themselves worthily — tboy hnve be- 
haved themselves greatly ; I cannot but respect, while I 
envy, while I hate them, for leaving ns no share in tha 
honour of this action, save that of granting a poor, an indis- . 
pensable pardon. 

I admit they have deserved everything that is evil at yourl 
handn. They have proved the most inveterate and ellictb-J 
ciouB of your enemies. They alone have withstood th(n~ 
rapid ooui-se of your conquests, and have withheld from yott^ 
the crown to which you were horn. Is it therefore that you 
would rewai'd them ? — that you would gratily their desires 
— that you would indulge their ambition, and enwrcath 
them with everlasting glory and applause ? 

But if such a death wonld exalt mccbaulcs over the fam«1 
of the most illustrious heroes, how would Uio name of my n 
£ldward, with all his triumphs and honours, bo tamighed 
thereby? Would it not be said that magnanimity and 
virtue are grown odious in the eyes of the monarch of Bn- 
tain ? and that the objects whom ho destines to the pnnisl:- 
mcnt of felons, are the very men who deserve the praise and 
esteem of mankind ? The stage on which they woidd suffer 
would be to them a stage of houour ; but a stagu of sham j~ 
to Edward — a reproach to his conquests — a dark and ind^ 

^-dMgrua bo lus tuuoe I 
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N^o, my lord ; let as rather disappoint the saucy ambi- 
tion of these burghers, who wiali to invest themselves with 
glory at our expense. We cannot, iinleed, wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a sacrifice eo nobly intended ; but we 
may cut them short of their desires : iu the place of that 
death by which their glory would be consummate, let i 
bury them under gifts, let ua put them to shame wil 
praiaes ; we shall thereby defeat them of that popular opin-l 
ion which never &ila to attend those who suffer in the cause 1 
of virtue, 

I am convinced — you have prevailed — be it so, cried 
Edward — prevent the execution — have them instantly. 
before us ! 

They came ; when the queen, with an aspect and accents 
diffhsing swcctneas, thua bespoke them : — 

Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais 1 — Ya have 
put us to vast expense of blood and treasure in the recovery 
of our just and natural inheritance ; but you acted up to the 
beat of an erroneous judgment, and we admire and honour 
in you that valour and virtue by which we are so long kept 
out of our rightful possessions. 

You noble burghers — you excellent citizens I though you 
were tenfold the enemiea of om- person and our throne, we 
can ihel nothing on our part save respect and affection for 
you. You have been sufficiently tested. We loose your 
chains, we snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank yon 
for that lesson of humiliation which yon teach ua, when you 
show ua that excellence is not of blood, of title, or station — 
that virtue gives a dignity superior to that of kings ; and 
that those whom the Almighty informs with sentiments likft , 
youra, are justly and eminently raised above all human dis- J 
tinctions, 

You are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your oountry- 
mea — to all those whose lives and liberties you have so nobly 
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redeemed— provided you refuse not to carry with you tho 
due tokeus of onr eateera. 

Yet wo would rather bind you to ourselvus by every 
t>fendeiuing obligation ; and, for tlils purpose, wo offer to you 
your cliciice of the gifts and hoDoura that Edward baa to 
testow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, we 
wish that England were entitled to call you her son. 

Ah, my country I exoiaimed St. Pierre, it is now tlint I 
tremble for you. Edward could only win your cities, but 
Philippa conquers hearts. 

Bravo St. Pierre, eaid the queen, wherefore look ye so 
Jejected? — Ah, madam I replied St. Pierre, when I meet 
*ith such another opportunity of dying, I shall not regret 
thiit I sni'vived this day. 

'ere a long pause ensned. At length the earl recollected 
himaelf Mr. Meekly, said he, you have now proved to me 
your poalion more effectually, more convincingly, than all tho 
powers of ratiocination could possibly do. While you related 
the story of these divine citizens, I was imperceptibly stolen 
Bway, and won entirely from self. I entered into all their 
< interests, their passions, and affections ; and was wrapped, as 
ere, into a new world of delightful sen^bilitiea. la this 
what you call virtue — what you call happiness? 

A good deal of it, my lord. There are in nature but two 
Idnds of self; in other words, there are but two sorts of will 
in the universe, the will of iniiniLe wisdom, of infinite benevo- 
lence, going forth in beauty and beatitude on all creatures; 
and the will of the creature, desiring, attracting, envying, 
^L coveting, and rending all things from all, to its own interest 
^B Dnd advantage. In the first will subsists all possible good ; 
^H from the second arises all possible evil ; and did not the first 
^B will, in some measure, inform and meliorate the second, the 
^B will of every creature would be an Ishraael — ^\i.vt\iMi4. -wo-SA. 
^ft b« agamst every on?, and erery ona'» 
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there would be nothing bnt strife and distraction. 
horror, and misery, throughout the creation. 

Hence it follows that, aa there ia but one will from eter- 
nity, iolinitely wise to discern what is beat throughout the 
universe, infinitely good to desire the accomplishment of 
what is best, and infinitely powerful to put what is heat 
execution ; every will that ia not informed by this one wni, 
must of necessity act ia ignorance, in blindness, and error. 
I will further affirm, that every act of every will, that i* 
ini'ormed by the onh will of soodnbss, must of equal nei 
eity, be the act of malevolence, 

I do not see the necessity of that, replied the earl. I well 
perceive that God can give to intelligent beings an exiatcnce 
or identity distinct from hiinaell^ for I sec that lie has done 
it. What should therefore prevent him from giving quaUtiea 
aa distinct from himself as the essence ? why might he not 
impart, to any limited degree, capacity, discernment, power, 
wisdom, and goodness ? Might not such a being instantly 
perceive, to a vast extent, the relations of things, with their 
several fitnesses and disagreements ? would he not conse- 
quently be enamoured of what was right and beautiful? 
would he not act agreeably to such a just approbation ? and 
would not such acts be fitly accounted the acts of virtue ? 

At this instant a messenger arrived on the spur. Ha 
brought word to Mr, Meekly that his friend Mr. Hushandg 
was taken suddenly ill, and earnestly requested to sec him 
directly ; wherenpon Mr, Meekly, who prefeiTcd any mattei 
of charity to all other considerations, immediately got apA 
made a silent bow, and vanished. 

To retui'n to our hero. As soon aa he was new rigged, h&i 
pressed for another visit to his patron, who received him 
with aocnatomed tenderness, but greatly wondered at hitt 
peasant dress. Kiirae then recited to him the whole advent] 
tiire of the frittered robings; whereat the old gentleman, 
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in a manner devoared hira with the eagerness of 
caresaca. 

When narse and HaiTj were departed, he called to hini' 
his old domestic. James, said he, with a tear yet standing 
in his eye, I can no longer live without the company of this 
dear child ; hasten, therefore, the orders I have already given 
yon, and let all things be in readiness for the first opporta- 
uily. The domestic, who had caught the silent habit of hi»l 
master, with a bow asac-nted, and retired. 

Autumn was now advanced, aud Lord Dicky, with hiw 
brother, a number of little associates, and an attending fuo&l 
man, got leave to go to tlio copse a nutting. As the childr^i 
were perfectly acquainted with the way, the servant desired 
to stay behind a while, in order to provide hooks for palling 
down the branches. This was granted, and forth they ali 
issued in liigh chat and spirits. 

The copse lay at some distance, on one aide of the park, 
behind the mansion-house; but when they had nearly 
approached the place of their destination, Harry missed »< 
garter, and, promising speedily to rejoin his companiona,, 
' went back to seek it. 

Li the mciin-time his associates, on entering tlie wood, met 
with another little posse of the village fiy, who were on theii 
' return, one of whom carried a bag of nuts that seemed bulkiei 
than the bearer. So, gfintlemen, says Lord Dicky, where are 
you going ? Why, home — where should we go ? says a little 
boor snllenly. And, pray, what have you been doing, says 
the lord? Guess, says the boor, la it nuts that you have" 
. got in that bag, demanded the lord ? Ask to-morrow, 
answered the boor. Sirrah, says Dicky, a little provoked, 
I'how dare you to come and pull nnts here, without our leavi 
[■Why, as for that, Mr. Dicky, replied the other, I know 
tarell enough, and I wouldn't ask yoov \ei]«e wO ■^wv 
twenty Jords, not I. Sirrah, saya "D'tdt^ ,\ 
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to take your nuts from you, and to give you as good a beafrJ 
ing, into the hargaln, as ever you got in your life. 
that, Mr. Dicky, coolly answered the villager, you must 6.qM 
both or neither. Here I lay down my nuts between us ; and^ 
now come any two of your water-grael regiment, one dowT ' 
t'other come on ; and if I don't give ye your bellies full, why, 
then, take my nuts and welcome, to make up the want. 

Tliia gallant invitation was accepted on the spot. Lord 
Richard chose his companion in arms, and both appeared 
quite flush and confident of victory ; for, though neither of 
them had been versed in the gymn^tic exercises, they did 
not want courage, and they knew that their challenger waa 
their inferior in strength and in years. 

But, unhappily for these two champions of quality, Tommy 
Truck, their adversary, had, like Harry, been a bruiser 
fi'om two years old and upward, and was held in veneration 
as their leader and their chief, by many who were hia 
superiors in age and stature. 

Lord Richard began tbe assault, but waa down in a 
twinkling. To him his friend auceeoded, but with no better 
fortune, A swing or trip of Tommy's sent them instantly, 
as Alcides sent Antaeus, to gather strength from their mother 
earth. And though these summer heroes, like the young 
Roman nobility afthe battle of Pharsalia, were solely intent 
on defending their pretty faces from annoyance, yet Tommy, 
at the third turn, had bloodied them both. 

Harry, who waa now on his return, perceived the engaj 
mcnt; and running up, and rushing in between the eomba. 1 
tanta, interposed with a voice of authority, and parted thej 
fray. 

Having inquired, nnd duly informed himself of the meritrfj 
of the case, he first turned him to Lord Richard, and sjud- 
O brother Dicky, brother Dicky, you ought not to hinder J 
poor boys from pulling a few dirty nuts — what signifies 'emf J 



l«n turning to the challenger, hia old acquaintance — 
'onimy, saya he, did you know that Dicky was my brother ? 

Tea, Bays Tommy rudely ; and what though if I did ? 0, 
:olhing at all, says Harry ; but I want to apeak with you, 
?ommy. Whereupon he took tlio conqueror under thoam, 

ind walked away with him, very lovingly in all appcaranae, 
" ng about to take care that none of the boj^s followed 
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t the little gentry threw out their Invectives ii 
jTofusion against our departed hero. I think, eays one, that 
tfasier Harry had aa much to blame jn Tommy as Lord 
Picky, Ay, says another, one would think be might as well 
rave taken his brother's part as that blackguard's. Indeed, 
t was very naughty of him, says a third. For my part, 
laya a fourth, I will never have anything more to say to him. 

While thus they vilified their late friend, be and his fellow 
champion walked arm-in-arm in a sullen and uninterrupted 
^lence, till coming to a small opening, in a secret part of the 
irood, Harry quitted -his companion, desired him to strip, 
. instantly cast aside Ida own hat, coat and waistcoat, 
iVhy should I strip, says Tommy ? To box, says Harry. 
iVhy should you bos with me, Harry ? sure I didn't strike 
yon, says Tom. Yes, sir, replied our hero, you struck me 
vhen yoa struck Dicky, and knew that he was my brother. 
Kay, Harry, cried Tom, if it's fight you are for, I'll give you 
mough of it, I warrant you. 

Tom was about eight months older than Harry, bis equal 
D the practice of arms, and much the stronger. But Harry 
.3 tall, and bis motions, quicker than thought, pre- 
rented the ward of the most experienced adversary. 

Together they rushed like two little tigers. At once they 
truck and parried, and watching every opening, they darted 
heir little fists tike engines at each other. 3iit Tom, mark- 
bg the quickness, and feeling the smart of Hairy'a eti 
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Buddeoly leaped n-ithtn his aims, bore him Aowa to the a 
and triiiinphaiitly gave him the first rising blow. 

ilarry rose indignant, but warned by the strength of'|j 
adversary to better caution, He now fought more aloe 
and, aa Tom pressed upon him, he at once guarded, ctr 
and wheeled Hke nn experienced cock, without quitting it 
pit of honour. 

Tom finding himself wholly foiled by this Part 
method of combat, again rushed upon liis enemy, who n 
now aware of the shock. They closed, they grappled, t 
caught each other by the shoulders, joined head to hu 
and brc.ist to breast, and stood like two pillais, merely sup. 
ported by their bearing against one another. Again they 
shifted the left arm, caught each other about the neck, and 
cuffed and punched at face and stomach, without mercy or 
remission, till Tom, impatient of this length of battle, gave 
Harry a side-swing, and Harry, giving Tom a trip at tho 
some time, thoy fell side by side together upon the earth. 

They rose and retreated to draw breath, as by mutual 
consent. They glared on one another with an eye of vindic- 
itive apprehension. For neither of them could now boast of 
more optics than Polyphemus'; and from their foreheads to 
their shoes they were in one gore of blood. 

Again they flew upon each other, again they struck, 
foincd, and defended, and alternately pressed on and re- 
treated in turns, till Harry, spying an opening, darted his fist 
like a shot into the remaining eye of his enemy. Tom, find- 
ing himself in utter darkness, instantly sprung upon his foe, 
and endeavoured to grapple ; but Hai-ry with equal agility 
avoided the shock, and, traversing here and there, beat hia 
adversary at pleasure ; till Tom cried out — I yield, I yield, 
Harry, for I can't see to fight any more. 

Then Harry took Tom by the band, .ind led him to his 
clothes, and, having assisted him to dress, he next did the 



Bame friendly office to lumaelf. Tiion, arm-inami, thej rb- 
tamed much more loving in reality than tlity set out, tiaving 
been beaten into a true respect and aflection for each other. 

Some time befure Ihis the footman had joined hia yowng 
lord, with the several implementM required for nuttiog. 
They had already pulled down great quantities j the yoang 
quality had stufibd their pockets ; and the Uttle pleheians 
who had assisted, were now permitted to be busy in gather- 
ing np tho refuse. When all turning at the cry of— There is 
Harry, there is Tom ; thoy perceived our two champions 
advancing leisurely, but hand in hand, as fi-ienda and 
brothers. 

They bad lefl their clothes unbuttoned for the benefit of 
the cooling air ; and, as they approached, their companioiiB 
were frozen into astonishment at the sight of their two 
friends all covered with crimson. 

They wore neither able to advance to meet them, nor to 
speak when they arrived. Tilt Lord Dicky first inqnired 
into this bloody catastrophe, and Harry remaining wholly 
silent on the subject, blind Tommy cried out — Wliy, Master 
IHcky, the truth is, that Harry beat nae because I beat you. 
Then Dicky, feeling a sudden gush of gratitude and afiectioiU 
rising up in his bosom, looked wiatfnily on his brother, and. I 
said with a plaintive voice— O brother Harry, brother 
Harry, you are sadly hurt; and, tuniing about, he began to 
weep most bitterly. But Harry said — Pshaw I brother 
Dicky, don't cry man, I don't matter it of the head of a brass 
pin. Then turning to the footman, with Tom still in his 
hand, he cried — Hero, John, take that bag of nuts and poor 
blind Tommy to my mammy's, and tell dada that I de3lr»J 
him to see them both safe home. 

jPWewrf. Sir, your hero is indeed a hero; ho must be overj 
bodys hero. 
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Author. Sir, you do me a vast honour; and I ahotdd 
proud of your further instructioos towards his supporting 
dignity of the character you give him. Pray, what are 
ingredient qualities of which a hero i^ compounded ? w] 
idea liave you formed of such a personage ? tell 
Beech you, what is a hero, my good friend ? 

Mriend. Pshaw — what a question ! — every fool kn( 
that. A hero is — as though one should say — a man of hi] 
achievement — who performs famous exploits — who does 
things that are heroical — and in all his actions and demean- 
our is a hero indeed. Why do you laugh ? I will give yot 
the instances approved tliroughout the world ; recorded 
duly celebrated by poets, painters, sculptors, statuariea, 
historians. There was the Assyrian Ninus, the Sesostris 
Egypt, the Cyrus of Persia, the Alexander of Greece, the 
Ocesar of Rome, and partly in our own days, there was the 
Oondfl of France, the Charles of Sweden, and Persia's Koi 
Kan. What the plague does the fellow laugh at? 

Author. I am laughing to think what a blockhead Thei 
toclea was. Being asked whom he considered as the gn 
eat of heroes — Not him who conquers but who saves, repl 
Themistocles ; not the man who ruins but the man wl 
erects; who of a village can make a city, or turn a desi 
able people into a great nation. 

.FHend. According to your notion of heroism, that 
and barbarian, Peter Alexiowitz of Russia, was the gri 
hero that ever lived. 

Author. True, my friend ; for, of a numeroua people, 
disembruted every one except hlmselE But then, in all 
equity, he ought to divide his glory with Kate the washer- 
woman, who humanized the man that humaniiied a nation, 

Miend. Whom do you take to hav» been the greater 
liero of antiquity ? 

Author. Lycurgus, without compai-ison the greatest 
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le greatest of legislators. In those very ea 
plo of Laced^mon were extremely rude t 
I ignorant; they acknowledged no laws save the dictates of 
I their own will, or the will of their rulers. Lycurgns might 
have asanmed the sceptre, but tiis ambition aspired to a 
mueli more elevated and durable dominion over the souls, 
mannera, and conduct of this people aiid their posterity. 
He framed a body of the most extraordinary iostitutions 
that ever entered into tlie heart or head of man. Nest to 
those of our Divine Legislator, tliey were intended to form 
a new creature. He prevailed upon the rich to make an 
equal diatribulion of their lauds with the poor. He pro- 
Itibited the nae of all such money as was carrent among 
other nations, and thereby prohibited the importation of the 
means and materials of pomp and luxury. He enjoined them 
to feed in common, on simple and frugal fare. He forbid all 
gorgeoasnesa of furniture and apparel, lu short, he endea- 
voured to Goppress every sensual and selSsh desire, by injunc- 
tions of daily exercise, toil, and hardship, a patient eudur- 
aiice of pain, and a noble eonterapt of death. At length, 
feigning some occasion of being abroad for a season, he 
exacted an oath from the Laced semoniana, that they should 
Htriotly observe his laws, without the smallest infringement, 
I till his return. Thus, for the love of his coimtry he went 
I into perpetual banishment from it. And ho took measures, 
I St his death, that his body should never be found, lest it 
[ should be carried back to Sparta, and give his countrymen a 
ijt^onrfor dissolving their oath. 

JMend. Laying Peter aside, who think you was tha 
I greatest hero among the moderns? 

Author. To confess the truth, among all that I have heard 
I or read o^ the hero whom I most affect was a mndman, and 
I the lawgiver whom I most affect was a fool. 

J^Hend. Troth,! believe yon never would have been the 
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writer you are at this day, if you had not adopted eomeiri 
of both the said qualities. But come, unriddle, I 1 
you ; where may this favourite hero and legislator 4 
found? 

Author. In a fragment of the Spanish history, beqneatlj 
to the world by one Signior Cervantes. 

Friend. 1 have you led me to my old acqualnta 
pray, has not your Pegasus some smatoh of the qualiti 
the famous Rosinante? 

Author. Quito as chaste, I assare you. But I perc 
that you think I am drolling ; you do not suppose that 7 
can ever be seriously of the same opinion. Yet, if you 
demand of your own memory, for what have the great 
heroes throughout history been renowned ? it must answer, 
for mischief merely, for spreading desolation and calamity 
among men. How greatly, how gloriously, how divinely 
superior was our hero of the Mancha, who went about right- 
ing of wrongs, and redressing of injuries, lifting up the 
fallen, and pulling down those whom iniquity had exalted I 
Ic this bis marvellous undertaking, what buffetings, what 
bruisings, what trampling of ribs, what pounding of pack- 
staves did his bones not endure ? [Mine ached at the 
recital.] But toil was Iiia bed of down, and the house erf 
pain was to him a bower of delight, while he considered 
himself as engaged in giving ease, advajitage, and happiness 
to others. K events did not answer to the enterprises of bis 
heart, it is not to be imputed to the man but to his malady ; 
for, bad his power and success been as extensive as his 
benevolence, all things awry upon earth would instantly 
have been set as str^ght as a cedar. 

But let mo torn, with reverence, to kiss the hem of the 
robes of the most respectable of all governors and legisla- 
tors, Sancho Pansa. What judgments! what inslltutionsi 
hov aie Minos, and Solon, and the inspired of the goddess 
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^geria here eclipsed ? Sanolio, tlioii wast n peaeoiit, tlion 
wast illiterato, thou wast a dunce for a man, but an aagel for 
a governor; inasmuch as, contraiy to the custom of all 
other governors, thou didst not desire any thmg, thou didst 
nwt wish for any thing, thine eye was not bent to any thinj 
siive the good of thy people I therefore tbou coiddat i 
sti'ay, thou hadst no other way lo travel. Could ^ 
log have been moved to action upon the same principle, th«* 
regency of storks had not prevailed among men. How am 
I provoked, Pansa, when I see thee insulted ? How am I 
grieved when I find thee deposed? Saving the realms of # 
certain majesty, I say, and sigh to myself — O that the whoU 
earth were as thine island of Baratario, and thou, Sancho, tbf 
Itgislator and ruler thereof I 

M^ejid. I feel conviction ; I confess it. But tell i 
pray you, why has the world, through all ages and nationfljfl 
naiveraally ascribed heroism and glory to conquest ? 

AMthor. Through the respect, as I take it, that they have 
for power. Man is by nature weak ; ho is born in and to a 
State of dependence ; he therefore naturally seeks and looks 
about for help ; and where he observes the greatest powerJ 
it is there that he applies and prays for protection. NowJ 
though this power should be exerted to his damage instead 1 
of defence, it makes no alteration in his reverence for it ; he 
bows while he trembles, and while he detests he worships. 
In the present CAse, it is with man as it is with God ; he ia 
not so awful and striking ; he ia not so much attended to in 
the sunshine and gentle dews of his providence and benig- 
nity, as in his lightnings and thunders, his clouds and hia 
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Hero, heros, and Jjpwf, in the three languages, signify 4 
demigod, or oue who is superior to mere man. But boi| 
oaa this superiority or distinction be shewn P The e 
acta of beneficence, the small and still voice of goodneas, a 
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neither ftooompstnied by noise or ostentation, 
and tomalt rather, the tumbliug of sacked citiea, the shrid 
of outraged matrons, and the groans of dying nations, that 
fill the trump of fame. Men of power and ambition find dis- 
tinction and glory very readily attainable in this ■« 
b incomparably more easy to destroy than to create, to j 
death than to ^ve life, to pull down than to build np, 1 
bring devastation and misery rather than plenty and peac 
and prosperity npon earth. 

Friend. Were not mankind, in this instance, as blind 1 
their own interests, as they were iniquitous in giving gloi 
where shame alone was due? 

Author. In so doing, they proved at once the dupes a 
victims of their own folly. Praise a child for his genins JK 
pranks of mischief and malevolence, and you quicken him in 
the direct road to the gallows. It is just so that this n 
world has bred up its heroic reprobates, by ascribing honour 
and acclamation to deeds that called loudly for infamy aiu 
the gibbet; for the world was an ass fi'om its very coa| 
I mencement, and it will continue a dunderhead to the end. 
From the beginning of things (a long time ago) the joint 
invention of mankind has discovered but two methods of 
proonrmg susicnance on earth: the first by the labour of 
their own hands, the second by employing the hands < 
others. 

All therefore ni-e exclnded, or at least ought to be exclu£ 
ed from such a world, who refuse to labour, or, what is still 
worse, who disturb and prevent the labour of others. 

Among those who will not labour, we may number all 
who have the happiness of being born to no manner of end ; 
such as the Monks of every country, the Dervisea of Persia, 
the Brahmins of IndLo, the Mandarins of China, and the 
Gontlemen of these free and polished nations. 
ThesQ have nothing to do but to sleep it, to wake it [ 
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eat it, to drink it ; to dance it, to doze it ; to riot it, to root 
it ; and to rejoice in the happy earnest which this world hai| 
given them of the jollities of the next. 

Among those who disturb the labour of others, I reckon 
all your rascally Alexanders and Caesars, whether ancient or 
modem, who in their fits of frenzy and folly scamper about, 
breaking the lanterns and beating the watch of this world, 
to the great amazement of women and terror of little chil- 
dren ; and who seem to think that Heaven gave noses and 
heads for no end in nature but to be blooded and cracked. 
In -short, I have no patience when I hear talk of these 
fellows. I am not half so fretted when I hear my own 
works read — Go on, I request you, it may happen to put me 
in temper. 





CHAPTER V. 



The jQung gentlemen were now upon their return, and M 
they approached the house, they crowded about Harry to 
keep him from being seen, till he took an opportunity of 
slipping away and stealing np to his chamber. He now grew 
stiff and sore ; and his narse, having got an intimation of 
what had happened, hurried up to iiim, and wept over liim 
with abundant tears of cordial affection. She straight aU' 
dressed and put him to bed ; and having ordered some 
while-wine whey, of wliich slie miide him drink plentifully, 
she also undressed and went to bed to him; and ~ 
casting his little arm about her neck, and putting his head 
her bosom, was fast in a twinkling. 

By this time John had returned from the execution of hts 
commission. He had been fully apprized by Tommy on the 
road, of all the circumstances relating to this bloody busi- 
ness ; and, going to his lord and lady, he gave them the 
whole detail, occasionally dwelling and expiating on Harry's 
courage, his prowess, his honour, and his generosity, Th^ 
could now no longer forbear indulging themselves with 
sight of a child in whom they held themselves honoi 
above all titles. They stole gently np-stturs, and having 
a peep at Harry, and observing that he was fast asleep, th( 
stole as softly back again, each inwardly exulting in tl 
glorious boy. 

Our hero was scarce recovered from his wounds 
bruiaeB, when on a day ho met a little beggar-boy at 
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hall-door, half naked, and whining and shivering with cold. J 
His heart was instantly touched with wonted compassion, 
and taking him by the hand — What U your name, my pocw^B 
little boy? Bays Harry. Neddy, sir, gays llic child. An4.ll 
whore's your daddy and mammy? 0, sir! answered Ned,Xfl 
have no daddy nor mammy in the world wide. Don't cry, f 
don't cry I eays Ilarry. I have several daddies and mammiea^ I 
and I will give yon one or two of them. But where did yon I 
leave your clothes, Neddy ? I have not any, sir, replied the 1 
child, in a piteous accent. Well, well, it don't matter, ( 
Neddy, for I have more clothes, too, eays Hany. So, I 
taking him again by the hand, he led him up to his apart> I 
ment without being perceived of any ; and, helping hiu 
strip, he ran to hia closet for the shirt which he had last i 
thrown off, and put it on the new-comer with eqaal haste 
and delight. He next ran for the entire suit that his bearded 
dada had given Iiim ; and having helped and shon'u hitn how 
to put on the breeches, he drew on the stockings and shots ■ 
with his own hands. To these succeeded the coat and ( 
waistcoat ; and Ned was now full as well ligged as his bene- I 
£ictor. 

Never had our hero enjoyed himself so highly as while he | 
was thus employed. When ho bad finished bis operations, 
he chuckled and smiled, turned Ned round and round, 
walked here and there about him, and was as proud of him 
as if he had been wholly of his own making. 

He now again became thoughtful, forecasting in hia mind 
the particulars that might further be requisite for the acoom- 
inodalion of his guest ; for he was grown too fond of him to 
think of parting suddenly. He then recollected an adjoining 
^□mber-room, and taking Ned with him, they found a little 
old mattress, which, with united strength, they dragged 
Ibrtb, and lodged in a convenient corner of the closet. 
'ilds they added a pair of old blankets ; and Harry, having J 
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spread them for Ned'a repose in the beet manner he wu 
able, asked hia dependant if he was not hungry. Yes — ^very, 
very hungry, indeed, sir ! cried Ned. Ko sooner said than 
Ilarry flew down to the kitchen, and looking about, and spy- 
ing a large porringer of milk and a luncheon of bread, that 
one of the servants had provided for a young favourite of 
their own, he seized upon them like a hawk, and, hastening 
agiun to his chamber, delivered them to Neddy, who already 
bad half-devoured them with his eyes. Ned instantly fell ti 
with the rapture of a cormorant, or any rapture that can 1 
supposed less than that of his friend Harry, who stood ovel 
him with the fcclmgs of a parent turtle that feeds his younj 
with the meat derived from his own bowels. 

For a few days Ilarry kept his dependant shut up in 1; 
ohamber, or closet, without the privity of any of the &mi]^ 
except nurse, to whom ho had revealed the affair nnder thfll 
seal of the strictest secrecy. 

But on a cross-day, Susy, the housemaid, having entere 
with a new broom into our hero's apartment, perceived in ^ 
comer the tattered deposit of Nod's original robinga, i 
lifting them at a cautious distance with a finger and thumb, 
she perceived also, as many other philosophers have done, 
that there is no part of this globe which is not peopled with 
nations of animals, if man had but attention and optica duly 
accommodated to the vision. She dropped the hving gar- 
ment as though she bad taken up a burning borse-sboe ; )wd 
was instantly peopled, by her prolific imagination, with tribes 
of the same species from head to foot. 

In thia fit of disgust, Susy happened, unfortunately, to 
Btep into the closet, and spied Ned in a dark corner, wherej 
he had squatted and drawn himself up to the size of a 



She immediately flew at him, like one of the Eumenidei 
and dragged him forth to the light, as Hercules is said t 
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hxve hau]ed Cacus from his den. She questioned bim 
a voice of implacable authority, and Ned, with humble and 
ingenuous tear§, confesaed the whole adventure. But Susy, 
no way melted, exclaimed — What, airrah 1 have yon and 
your master Harry a mind to breed an affection in the house ? 
I will remit of no such doings, for I have an utter conversion 
to beggars'.brata and vermin. She then commanded him to 
bundle up hia old raga, and, driving him down-stairs before 
her, she dismissed him from the ball-door with a pair of.; 
smart boxes on the side of his head, and ordered him neve» 
more to defend her sight. 

Poor Ned went weeping and wailing from the door, when 
who should he see, at about fifty paces distant, but Ma 
beloved patron Harry, who had been cutting a switch from 
the next hedge. To him he ran with precipitation. Harry, 
touched with a compassion, not free from resentment, to see 
bis &vonrite in tears, demanded the cause of his apparent 
distress, which Ned truly related. Our liero thereupon 
became thoughtful and moody ; and, judging that Susy had 
not acted thua without authority, he conceived a general 
disgust at a fimily who had treated him so injuriously ia 
the person of his Neddy ; but, comforting his dependant 
the best he could — Come, Neddy, saya he, don't cry, my 
man. I will bring you, that I will, to my own dear dada, 
and he will welcome and love you for my sake. Then, 
mailing hia way through a small breach in a neighbour- 
ing hedge, he ordered Ned to follow him, and flew acroas 
the field like a bird of passage, in a dii'ect line to bia 
patron's. 

The old gentleman saw him approaching, and gave sign 
to bia ancient domestic, who withdrew with precipitation. 
He received and careasod our hero with more than usual 
tranaport — ^And who, my dear, says he, is this pretty little 
boy that you have got with you ? Harry, then, like the 
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Grecian Demosthenes, taking time to warm himttelf with tW 
reoolleotion of liis own ideas, and setting his person forth wid 
as action and ardoar that determined to prevail, made ihi 
following oration — 

Why, dada, I must tell you how thia poor little boy, for 
he is a very poor little boy, and his name ia Neddy, s 
he has no friend in the wide world but you and I, sir ; anct] 
eo, sir, as I was telling you, he comes to the door, crying 
sadly for cold and hunger, for he had no clothes, no daddyi^ 
nor mammy at all, sir, and I had a many of them, and thad J 
was not fair you know, sir ; and I was in the humour to give . 
him all the dadas and mammas I had in the world except you, 
sir, and mammy nurse. And so I took him up-stoirs, and I 
put the clothes upon him that you gave me when I was a 
poor little boy, sir ; for nobody had to say to them but you 
and I, sir ; and I knew that you would pity poor little 
Neddy more than I pitied him myself, sir. And so, dada, 
they took my poor little Neddy to-day, and boied him, a 
beat him sadly, and turned him out of doors ; and so I o 
him crying and roaring, and so you know, sir, how 1 ha< 
nothing to do but to bring him to you, sir, or to stay and I 
oi'y with him for company, sir. 

Here orator Ilarry ceased to speak, except by his tears, 4 
which he could no longer restrain, and which proceeded to 
plead most emphatically for him. But his patron took him 
in his arms, and kissed the drops from both eyes, and said — 
Do not ory, my darling, for I am yours, my Harry, and all j 
that I have is yours ; and if you had brought a whole regi- 
ment of poor little Neddies with you, they should be all weU 
B to me, for your sake, my Harry, 

Then Harry sprung up and caught his patron about tha J 
neck, so th.it it was some time before the old gcntlenuu j 
could get loose. But Harry, says he, I am going just now I 
to leave this country ; will you and your man Neddy c 
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along vith m« ? Over tbe world wide, dada ! says Harry f: 
bnt where are yoa going, sir? I am goiog a-begging, 
Harry. O that will be brave sport, saya Harry ! I will tell 
you what you shall do, dada. What's that, my love ? Why, 
dr, Bays Harry, yoa must get a great bag, like the old man 
and little child that was at door t'other day ; and If eddy J 
and I will beg for you, sir ; and wo will put all that we getd 
into your great bag, as that good little child did fop his 1 
daddy, without touching a bit ; though he was hungry f 
enough himself poor fellow, I warrant. But don't let ua.l 
go to beg to papa'B door, sir ; for if you do, they will box i 
and beat ub, and drive iia away, as they did poor little^ 
Neddy to-day, sir. 

The old gentleman, thereat, had his countenance divided i 
betwixt the rising tear and the bursting laugh. But, taking J 
Harry by the hand, he siiid — No, no, my heavenly creature, I 
I am not going to beg of any man living, but to beg of God i 
to pour down his full weight of blessings upon my Harry, 
and to endeavour to confirm them to him, both hero and ] 
hereafter, by my care and instructions. 

Having thus spoken, he put a large cake into the hand of j 
each of the children, and causing them to drink a full glass ^ 
of small white wine, he took them into a back-yard, where a 
light coach and mx horses, and three servants ready mounted, 
attended ; and having placed Lis young companions, and 
seated himself between them, away the coach drove at a 
sweeping gallop. 

About the time that our bero and his patron set out, 
nurse went up-stairs with a most bonntifol cut of home- J 
baked bread and butter, for the amusement of the young / 
caitiff whom she had left in the closet ; but not finding him I 
Ihere, she hastily dropped her provender on the first window | 
•ha met, and hurrying down to the kitchen, earnestly [ 
inqoired for the little beggar-boy whom Master Harry hid j 
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takon into his service. At this qncstioa all thu 
stood in silent amazement excexit Susy, -who 
and assuming the whole importance of her station — Why, 
nurse, says she, yoa must not oppose that I am come here 
to sweep and to clean after lousy little flagrimts; it was 
enough to breed an antagion, that it wan, in the house ; bo 
what magnifies many words, I took the little dirty brat, and 
cufTd him out of doors. — ^Tou did, hussy, says nurse ; you 
dare to affront and vok my child — my little man — the hon- 
our and pride of all the family I And so saying, she ups 
with her brawoy arm, and gave Sasy such a douse on tbo 
side of her head, as left her fast asleep for an hour and 
upward. Then, running up-staira again, she went searching 
and clamouring for Harry about the house, in order to com* 
fort and condole n ilh him for his loss. 

Dinner was now served up, and the company seated, ai 
all the servants ran severally here and there, repeated!^ 
summoning Master Harry to attend ; but Harry was out of 
hearing by many a mile. When the cloth was removed, 
nurse entered with an aspect, half in tears and half distracted, 
and exclaimed that her child was not to be found. And what, 
nurse, says the earl, do you think Is become of him ? I hope, 
my lord, saya she, that he is either strayed to his daddy or 
to the dumb gentleman's. Then messengers were instantly 
despatched to both houses, who speedily returned with tid- 
ings that Master Harry had not been seen at his foster- 
father's, and that no one was at home at the house of 
dumb gentleman. 

The business now became serious and alarming ; the wholi 
house was in commotion, and all the domestics, and our 
hero's loving nurse, with Lord Dicky in her hand, ran search- 
ing through the gardens, the fields, and tlie groves, that 
resounded on all sides with the name of the absentee. 

On their return from a disquisition, as fruitless as solid! 
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nurse declared her appreheosiona that Harry Iiad gone 
toff with a little favourite boy whom lie liad taken into ser- 
Tice, and whom the honserodJ that morning had beaten out 
of doors. Sasy, being nearly recovered, and now called and 
queationed hereon, was compelled to confess the feet, though 
in terms less haughty and less elegant than usual ; when my 
lord, looking sternly at her — And who, you impudent slut, 
he cried, gave yon authority to turn anyone out of my house 
whom my noble and generous hoy was pleased to bring in ? 
Get you instantly away, and never let me be so unhappy as 
to see that feoe again. By this lime the whole village and 
neighbourhood, as well as this noble family, were in trouble 
and ^arms for the loss of their little favourite, when a coun- 
tryman entered in a swcnty haste, and desired without pre- 
face to be admitted to the earl. My lord, eays he, I think 
I can give you Bome news of your dear child. As I was 
returning homo on the London road, I saw a coach and 
«i driving towards me at a great rate, and though it passed 
me in haste, I marked that the gentleman with the beard 
was in it, and that he had two children with him, one on 
each hand, though I had not time to observe their faces. 

Here ia something for your news, siud the earl ; it may 
be as you say. Here, John, take a posse of the servants 
along with you ; go in baste to that man's house ; if no one 
answers, break open the door, and bring me word of what 
you can learn concerning him. 

John, who was the house-steward, hurried instantly on his 
commission; and finding all in silence after loud and repeated 
knookings, he imd liis myrmidons burst open the door, 
and rushing ui ran up and do^vn through nil the apartments. 
They found tlie house richly furnished, a library of choice 
books above-stairs, a beauffet full of massy plate, and every 
^ing In order, as if prepared for the reception of a fiimily 
hot distinction. At this they all stood astonished, till John, ■ 
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casting his eye towards a tabic in the street-parlour, per- 
ci'ived a paper, which he liastily anntchcd up, aud found to 
be a letter duly folded nnd sealed, and addressed to his 
lord. Exulting at this discovery, he left some of the sei^ 
vatils, to watch tlie goods, and hurried back with all possible 
speed to his master. 

My lord, says John, entering, and striving to recover 
breath, the dumb gentlemen, as they call him, must be a 
main rich man, for the very furniture of bis house cannot be 
worth less than some thousands of pounds, John then pre- 
sented the letter, which the earl hastily broke open, and 
found to be as follows :-^ 

" My Loed — I am at length presented with an oppor- 
tunity of carrying off your little Harry — the greatest trea^ 
sure that ever parents were blessed with. 

" The distress that I feel in foreseeing the aflliotion that 
his absence will cause to your whole &mily, has not been 
able to prevail for the suspension of this enterprise, as the 
child's interest and happiness outweighs, with me, all other 
considerations. 

" Permit me, however, to assure your lordship that our 
darling is in very safe and very affectionate hands ; and that 
it shall be the whole concern and employment of my life to 
render and to return him to you, in due time, the n[ioBt 
accomplisliod and most perfect of al! human beings. 

"In the mean while your utmost search and inquiry after 
us will be IruitleHS, I leave to your lordship my bouse and 
furniture as a pledge and assurance of the mtegrity of my 
intentions. — And am, etc," 

The mystery of our hero's flight was now, in a great 
measure, unravelled ; but no one could form any rational 
conjecture touching the motives of the old gentleraaa'a jffi^ 
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lore in tlie case ; and all were staggered at his leavtug 
ch a mass of wealth behind him. 

As the falling on of a dark night rendered all pursuit, for 
that time, impracticable, my lord ordered the servanta to 
bed, that they might rise before day; and then to take 
every horse he had, coach-cattle and all, and to muiiter 
&nd mount the young men of the village, and to pnraae after 
fagitives by different roads, according to the best like- 
lihood or intelligence they might receive. 

In this hopeful prospect, the house was again in some 
measure composed ; all, except poor nurse, who would not 
be comforted, neither could be [irevaiJed upon to enter in 
at the doors ; but all night on the cold stiurs, or rambling 
throagh the raw air, contiuued clapping and wringing her 
hands, and bewailing tlie irreparable loss of her Harry. 

On the following day, my lord ordered a minute inventory 
(o be taken of all the furniture in the forsaken mansion- 
bouse; and further appointed Harry's foster-father, with his 
£unily, to enter into possession, and to take care of the 
.effects, till such time as the proprietor should renew his claim. 
After three tedious days, and as many expecting nights, 
be pos«e that went in quest of our runaways returned, all 
trooping and dejected, most of them slowly leading their 
iTerspept hoi-ses, and imlversally bespattered or covered 
rith mire, without any equivalent of comfortable tidings to 
lalance the weight of their languor and fatigue. 

The happiness or wretchedness of human life, as it should 
eem, does not so much depend on the loss or acquisition of 
,1 advantage, as on the fluotuating opinions and imagina- 
tions of men. The absence of this infant, who, but a few 
loiiths before, had no manner of interest in the views, affec- 
iins, or solicitudes of this noble family, appeared now as the 
MB of all their honours and fortunes : a general face of 
noaming seemed to darken every apartment ; and my lord 
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and ladjr no more paid vUau, nor received public company. 
They were, however, inventive iu taaoy contrivances for 
amusiDg and consoling their darling Dielty ; bat even Haa 
VOB to little purpose, for he was often found silently langnish- 
ing in comers, or crying — O, where'a my brother Harry, 
own sweet brother Harry! shall I ngver see my own 
ther Harry any more? 

My lord bad already dispatched a muttitade of di 
letters to all his acquaintances, with other notices, thron^i-- 
out the kingdom, containing offers of ample rewards for the 
recovery of his child. But finding all ineffectual, he caused 
advertisements to the same purpose to be repeatedly inserted 
in all the public papers ; as the same, no doubt, are still 
extant, and may be found in the musty chronicles of those 

Within a few weeks after the publishing of these advertise- 
ments, my lord received a letter respecting his son Harry, that 
afforded great consolation to him and his lady; insomuch 
that, with the help of the lenient hand of time, ia less than 
the space of twelve montlis this noble family were restored 
to their former cheerfulness and tranquillity. 

But to return to the situation In which we left our hero : 
the coach drove on at a round rate, and the children con- 
tinued in high glee, and thought this kindof conveyjince the 
finest sport imaginable. 

When they entered a space on the first common, the 
coachman looked about to take care that no one was in sight; 
and, turning to the right hand, he held gently on till he came 
to another great road, on which he drove at his former rate. 
This he did again at the next common, and coming to ano- 
ther road that led also to London, and night now approach- 
ing, ho put up at the first great inn he came to. 

Harry's patron had the precaution to keep his great-coat 
muffled about his face, so that no one could observe his 
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I, till they wei-e shown to a room, and fire and candles 
Lirere lighted up. Then his ancient friend and domcstto 
KlUving provided scissors and implements for shaving, locked 
|the door, and set to work in the presence of the children. 

Harry was alt attention duiing the whole process; and 

E'when the operation was quite completed, he drew near to 

rhis patron with a caatious kind of jealousy, and looking up 

f to his face with tears in his little eyes — Speak to me, sir, 

Iriays be ; pray, speak to nie. It is, answered the old gcntle- 

\, the only comfort of my life to be with you, and to speak 

, to you, my Harry. The child, hearing the well-known voice 

of fiiendship, immediately cleared again, and reaching up his 

tittle arms to embrace his patron — O, indeed, says he, I 

believe you are my own dada still I 

Though Harry was now reconciled to the identity of his 

VlfHend, yet ho felt a secret regret for the absence of his 

^^ard; for he loved all and every part of him ho entirely 

t the loss of a hair appeared a loss and a want to the 

sart of Harry, 

' AAer an early supper, and two or three small glasses of 

ine per man, this gentleman, whom his servants had cow 

BlUmounced by the name of Mr. Fenton, proposed hide-and- 

r go-seek to his associates. This invitation was accepted with 

transpoi't; and after they were cloyed with hide-and-seek, 

they all played tagg till they were well warmed. 

Mr, Fenton ordered a pallet into the chamber for James, 
I Ms iailhful domestic, and little Nod. Then, helpbg to un- 
Fdreaa Harrj-, lio pot him first to hed ; and hastening after, 
l^e took his darling to his bosom, and tenderly pressed him 
up a heart that loved him more than all the world, and more 
ItillUi that world ten times told. 

■ In abont three days more they arrived safe at Hampstead, 
B||Bd stopping at the court of a large house, that was delight- 
H|lUy situated, tliey were welcomed by a gentlewomanly- 
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looldiig raalroii, wliom Jainos had fixed for housokceper 
about a fortu'iglit before. 

The next diiy Mr. Fenton and liis blithe companions wers 
attended at table hy James and the two footmen. 

As soon as the latter grace was said, and the cloth taken 
away — Harry, aaya Mr, Fenton, it is now our turn to WMt 
on James and liia fellow-scrvanta ; forXiod made us all to b« 
servants to each other : one man is not born a bit* better 
than another ; and he is the best and greatest of all who 
sei-ves and attends the most, and requires least to be served 
and attended upon. And my precious, he that is a king 
to-day, if so it shall please God, may become a beggar to- 
morrow, and it is good thai people should be prepared 
against all that may happen. 

Having so said, ho took- his associates down to the ball, 
just as the servants had sat down to dinner, He gave his 
domestics the wink, and beginning to set the example, 
asked Mrs, Hannah, and Mr. James, and ]V£r. Frank, and 
Mr. Andrew, what they would please to have ? The ser- 
vants, readily falling in with their master's scheme, ordered 
Harry to bring such a thing, and Ned to fetch such a thing, 
and Harry to do this and Harry to do that : while Harry, 
with a graceful action, and more beautifiil than Ganymede, 
the cupbearer of the gods, flew cheerfully about from aide to 
Bide, preventing the wishes of all at table; so that they 
poured upon him a thousand blessings from the bottom of 
their hearts, and would not now have parted with him for 
the mighty rewards which his father some tJme after pro- 
posed for his discovery. 

Within a fortnight after this, Mr James, the house- 
steward, furnished a large lumber-room n-ith hundreds of 
coata, out-ooats, shirts, waistcoats, breeches, stockings, and 
shoes, of different sorts and sizes, but all of warm and clean, 
though homely materials. 
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When this was done, Mr. Fenlon led hia fiivonrite up tu 
the stores, and said— My Harry, yoii see all these thingg, 
«nd I make a preaent of all these things to my Harry. 
And now tell me, my love, what w-ill you do with them. 
Why, dada, says Harry, you know that I cannot wear thei 

No, my dear, says Mr. Fenton, for yon have 

clothes enough hoaide, and some of them would not fit you, 

and others would smother you. What then will you do a 

them, will you burn Ihem, or throw them away? 0, that 

'ould be very naughty and wicked indeed, says Harry 1 

To, dada, as I do not want them myself, I will give them to 

those that do. That will be very honestly done of you, saya 

Fenton ; for in truth, they have a better right to tliem, 

piy Harry, than yon have, and that which you cannot use 

cannot belong to you. So that, in giving you these things, 

my darling, it should seem as if I made you no gift at all. 

O, a very sweet gift ! says Harry. How is that ? saya 

[r. Fenton. Why, the gift of doing good to other people, 

r. Mr. Fenton, then stepping back, and gazing on our 

pro, cried — Whoever attempts to instruct thee, my angel, 

.nst himself be instructed of heaven, who speaks by that 

Iwoet mouth. 

Bnt Harry, it would not bo discreet of you to give these 
things to the common beggars who come every day to our 
ir; give them victuals aud halQ)ence or pence a-piece, 
md welcome ; bnt if yon give anch beggars twenty salts of 
Jothes, they will cast them all off and put on their rags 
igain, to move people to pity them. But when you spy any 
MOT travellers going the road, and your eyes see tha't they 
ire naked, or your heart tells you that they are hungry, then 
lo not wait till they beg of you, but go and beg of them to 
llTOur yort with their acceptance ; then take them unto the 
Ire and warm them and feed them, and when you have 
Inuc, take them up to your stoierooiti and clothe them with 
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whatever yoa think they want ; and beliere t 
whencTer yon are cold, or hungry, or wounded, or in n 
or in gicknesfl yoiirseli^ the very remembrance of your 
having clothed, and fed, and cured, and comforted the 
naked and the hungry, the wounded and the afflicted, wiH 
bu warmth, and food, and medicine, and balm to yonr own 
mind. 

While Mr. Fenton spoke, the musclet) of Harry's ei- 
pressive counten:uice, like an equally tuned inatmment, 
nltered uniaons to every word he heard. 

Fi-om this day forward, Harry and Ned by turns were 
frequently out on the watch ; and often single, or in pain, 
or by whole families, Harry would take in a poor father 
and mother, with their helpless inlanta, driven perhaps from 
house or home by fire or other misfortune, or oppresave 
landlord, or ruthless creditor ; and having warmed, and fed, 
and clothed, and treated the old ones ns his parents, and the 
little ones as bis brothers and sisters, he would give them 
additional money for charges on the road, and Kcnd them 
away tho happiest of all people except himself. 

By this time, Mr. Fenton had inquired into the circum- 
stances and characters of all the poor in the town and 
throughout tho precincts ; and having refuted or confirmed 
the intelligence he bad received, by personal inspection and 
visit from house to house, and having made entries of all 
such as he deemed real objects and worthy of hia bene- 
ficence, he invited the heads of the several families to take a 
dinner with him eveiy Sunday at his ball. 

On the following Sunday there came ahout thirty of these 
visitants, which number soon increased to fifty weekly 
guests. 

On entering, they found the cloth ready spread, and Mr. 
James, Iiaving counted heads, laid a crown in silver upon 
svery plate, which first course was a most relishing sanco to 
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U that followed. A plentiful dinner was then istrodaoed, 
1 the gaests bdng Beated, Mr. Fenton, Hany, Ned, and 
tbe foar domestics attended, and disposed tbemselves in a 
manner the most ready to supply the want^ of the company. 
The guests, all abashed and confounded at what they saw, 
sat some time with open moutli and nnswallowed victuals ; 
much less did they presume to apply to the waiters for any 
. article they wanted, till, heing encouraged and spirited up 
■ by the cheerfulness, ease, and readiness of their attendants, 
Ithoy became hy degrees quite happy and jovial ; and, after 
' a satnrating meal and an enlivening cup, they departed with 
elevated spirits, with himianizcd manners, and with hearts 
warmed in affoctioa toward every member of this extraor- 
dinary house. 

By the means of this weekly bounty, these reviving 
families were soon enabled to clear their little debts to the 
chandlers, which had compelled them to take up every thing 
at the dearest hand. They were also further enabled to 
pnrohase wheels and other implements, with the materials 
of flax and wool, for employing the late idle hands of their 
household. They now appeared decently clad, and with 
happy countenances ; their wealth increased with their in- 
dustry, and the product of the employment of so many late 
useless membei-a became a real accession of wealth to the 
public. So true it is that the prosperity of this world, and 
of every nation and society therein, depends solely on the 
indastry or manufactures of tbe individuals. And so much 
more nobly did this private patron act than all ancient 
legislators, or modem patrons and landlords, whose selfish- 
I, if they hail but <ommon cunning, or common-sense, 
night instrnct them to increase their proper rents, and enrich 
Ibeir native country, by supplying the banda of all the poor 
irithin their infiuence with the implements and materials of 
the prosperity of each. 
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In the mean time, Mrs. Hannah daily instmcted the 
children in the reading of English ; neither w&a Mr. Fenton 
inattentive to any means that might preserve and promote 
the health, action, and corporal excellences of his little cham- 
pion. He had a large lawn behind his garden ; and hither 
ho Eummoncd, three times in every week, all the boys of the 
vicinage who were between two years advanced above the 
age of our hero. To these he appointed preminms for foot- 
ball, hurlmg, wrestling, leaping, running, cndgelUng, and 
huffing. But the champions were enjoined to invest their 
lists with little mafflers, insomuch that, how great soever 
their vigonr might be, the braises that they gave stopped 
short of mortality. 

Now, thongh these premiums were almost universally ad- 
judged to the party of which Harry then happened to be a 
member, or individually to himself for his single prowess and 
pre-eminence, yet he never would consent to bear the prize 
from the field, but either gave it to some favourite among 
those with wliom ho had been associated, or to the particular 
champion whom he had worsted in contest ; for he felt the 
shame and defeat of his mortified advorRary, and consolingly 
hinted at the injustice of the judges, and reformed their 
error by the restoration of the reward. 

One day, while Harry was watching to intercept poor 
travellers, as eagerly as a fowler watches for the rising of his 
game, he heard a plaintive voice behind the hedge, as he 
thought, in the opposite fielff. He flew across the road, and, 
passing through a small turnstile, soon found the tinhappy 
objects he sought for. He stood for some time like S 
statue, and his compassion became too strong for tears or 
utterance ; but, suddenly turning and flying back again, he 
rushed with precipitation into the room where Mr. Fenton 
was writing a letter. What is the matter ? said Mr. Fenton, 
fitorting — what has frightened yon, my Harry — what m^M 



roa BO pale ? To this Harry rtjplicd not ; but catching bold 
if hia hand, and pulling with all his force — come I sttjrs he; 
) come, dada, and sec I 

Mr. Fenton then got up, and suffered himself to be led 
pbere the child pleased to conduct him, without another 
vord being asked or answered on either side. 

When they were como into the field, Mr. Fenton observed 
ft man sitting on the ground. His clothes seemed, from head 
to foot, as the tattered remainder of better days. Through 
a. squalid wig and beard, hia pale face appeared just tinctured 
with a faint and sickly red ; and his hollow eyes were fixed 
upon the iace of a woman, whose head be held on his knees, 
and who looked to be dead, or dying, though without any 
apparent agony ; while a male io&nt, about fonr years of 
age, was half stretched on the ground, and half across the 
woman's hip, with its Uttle nose pinched by famine, and its 
eyes staring about wildly, though without attention to any 
thing. Distress seemed to have expended its utmost bitter- 
these objects, and the lost aigh and tear to have been 
ftlready exhausted. 

Unhappy man I cried Mr. Fenton, pray, who or what are 
yoa ? To which the stranger feinlly replied, without lifting 
Ills eyes — Whoever you may be, disturb not the last hour of 
those who wish to be at peace. 

Itnn, Harry, says Mr. Fenton, desire all the servants to 
come to me immediately, and bid Mrs. Hannah bring some 
hartshorn and a bottle of cordial. 

Away flew Harry, like feathered Mercury, on his god- 
like errand. Forth issaed Mr. James, Frank, and Andrew ; 
last came Mrs. Hannah, with the housemaid and 

Hannah stooped in baste, and applied hartshorn to the 
ose of the woman, who appeared wholly insenaible. After 
Hue time, her bosom heaved with a long-rising and aab- j 
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nding ugh, aud her cyea feebly opened, and immedlatel7 
oloaed again. Thea Mrs. Hannah and the hoasemaid, 
raising her gently between tbcm, got a little of the cordial 
into her mouth, and, bending her backwards, they observed 
that slie swallowed it. Thou Jamen, Frank, Andrew, and 
the housemaid, joining their forces, lifted her up, and bore 
her, as easy as possible, towai'ds the house; while Harry 
caught up her infant, as a pismiro does its &vourite embryo 
in a time of distress, in order to lodge it in a place of pro- 
tection and safety. 

Id the mean time, Mr. Fenton and Mrs, Hannah put 
their hartshorn with great tenderness to the nostrils of the 
stranger, and requested him to take a sip of the cordial ; 
but he, tnrning up his dim though expressive eyes, feebly 
cried — Are you a man or an angel ? and directly fdnted 
away. 

They rubbed hia temples with the spirits, and did their 
utmost to recover him ; but a sudden gust of grateful passion 
had proved too strong for hia constitution. On the return 
of the servants he was also carried in, A physician was 
instantly sent for; beds were provided and warmed in haste 
— the new guista were all gently undressed, and laid therein ; 
and, being compelled to swallow a little sack-whey, they 
recovered to a kind of languid sensibility. 

The pbysidan gave it as his opinion, that this unhappy 
family were redut^ed to tlicir present state by excess of grief 
and famine ; that nourishment should be administered in very 
small proportions ; and that they should be kept as quiet as 
possible, for a fortnight at least. 

While all imaginable care is taking for the recovery of 
these poor people, we beg leave to retnm to the affairs of 
tlieir protectors. 




About a month before this, Mr. Fenton had engaged one 
Mr. Vindei:, the schoolmaster of the town, to come for an 
hour every evening, and initiate the two boya in their Latin 
grammar. But he had a special caution given him with 
respect to the generous disposition of our hero, which wa» 
said to be induced to do any thing by kindneaa ; bnt to be 
tiardencd and roused into opposition by severity. 

In about teu days after the late adventure, Mr. FentoD was 
called to London, where he was detained about three weeks, 
in settling his books with his Dutch correspondents, and in 
fiallii^ in a very large arrear of interest that was dne to him 
upon his deposits in the funds. 

During his absence, Mr. Vindex began to assume a more 
expanded authority, and gave a fi-ee scope to the surly ter- 
Tora of bis station. 

Ned was by nature a very Uvely, but very petulant boy ; 
and when Vindex reproved him with the imperial brow and 
voice of the Great Mogul, Ned cast upon him an eye of such 
dgntficant contempt, as no submissions or sufferings, on the 
part of the offender, could ever after compensate. 

The next day Mr, VindcK returned, doubly armed, with a 

onstrons birch-rod in one hand, and a ferule in the other. 
The first he hung up, in terrorem, as a meteor is said to hang 
in the heavens, threatening future castigation to the children 
of men. The second he held as determined upon present 
action ; nor was he unmindful of any hook whereon ' 
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a Urnlt, so that, travelling from i-iglit to left and from left j 
right, be so warmed the Iianda of the unfortunate Sdwar 
ruined the sunny economy of his countenance, and redoi 
h im to a disagreeable partnership with the afflicted. 

On the departure of Vindex, though Ned's drollery n 
dismayed, hia resentment was by no means eradicated ; for 
the princi]ile of Ned was wholly agreeable to the motto of a 
very noble escutcheon ; and Hemo me impune lacesait wu 
a. maxim of whose impropriety not St. Anthony himself ci 
persuade him. 

All night he lay ruminating and brooding on mischief & 
his ima^ation ; and having formed the outlines of his plan 
towards morning, he began to chuckle and comfort biniself, 
and exult in the execution. He then revealed his project U 
bis bedfellow, Mr. James, who was greatly tickled therew; 
and promised to join in the plot. 

Full against the portal that opened upon the school-n 
there stood an ancient and elevated chair, whose form was 
sufficiently expressive of its importance. Mr. Vindex had 
selected this majestic piece of furniture as alone suitable to 
the dignity of his exalted station ; for he judiciously consi- 
dered that, if thrones and benches were taken from among 
men, there would be an end of all dominion and justice uj« 
earth. 

Through the centre of the seat of tliia chaii- of authoif 
Ned got Mr. James to drill a small hole, not disoem 
except on a very minute scrutiny. He then provided a 
drical stick of about six inches in length, to one end ( 
which he fastened a piece of lead, and in the other end 1 
fixed the end of a large needle. This needle had beeaJ 
glover's, of approved metal, keen and polished, and thr* 
squared towards the point, for a quick and ready penetratfl 
of tough leather. He next fastened two smiill cords t 
voraely to the leaden extremity of the stick ; nnd, JTsg 
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aadsting, they turned the chair with the hottcm upward, and 
tacked the fonr ends of the cords in such a manner as 
answered to the fonr cardinal points of the compass ; while 

the stick remained suspended in an upward direction, with 
the point of the needle just ao far through the drill, as.put it , 
upon a level with the surCice of the seat. Lastly they fes- 1 
tened a long and well-waxed thread about the middle of tha I 
stick, and drawing this thread over the upper rung, they J 
dropped the end of it just under Ned's stool, and replaced 1 
the seat of learning in its former position. 

Greatly did Ned parade it, when on trial he fonnd that I 
Ins machine answered to a miracle; for the stick beingi 
restrained from any motion, save that in a direction to tbef 
eenith, on the slightest twitch of the thread the needle! 
instantly mounted four-sixlha of two inches above the sur-T 
face of the seat, and was quickly recalled by the revnlsionl 
of the lead. 

At the appointed hour of magisterial approach, in comesl 
Mr. Vindex. Master Ilarry and Ned are called. SachI 
seizes his book, and takes bis seat aa usual in a line, nearly I 
diagonal to the nght and left corner of the chair of antho-a 
rity. Mr. Vindex assumes the throne; bat scarce was bej 
crowned when Ned gives the premeditated intimation to I 
his piei-ccr, and up bounces Vindes, and gives two or three I 
capers as though he had been suddenly stung by a tarantula, f 
He stares wildly about— puts hia hand behind him with &I 
touch of tender condolence — returns to the chair — peers s 
over it with eyes of the most prying inspection ; but, notS 
trusting to the testimony of his ocular sense in a case that T 
ao very feelingly refuted his evidence, he moved hia fingers 
over and over every part of the surface ; but found all 
fOBOoth and fair, in spite of the late sensible demonstration 
to tho contrary. 

I>OWn again, with slow caution, subsided Mr. Vindex, I 
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reconnoitring the prcmiaes to the right 1 
left. 

As his temper was Dot now in the most dulcet disposition, 
he first looked sternly at Ned, and then turning towards 
Harry, with an eye that sought occasion for present qoarrel, 
he questioned liim morosely on some articles of his lesson ; 
when Ned, not enduring such an indignity to the patron of 
his life and fortunes, gave a second twitch with better will, 
and much more lively than the 6r8t ; and 'Up again sprung 
Vindex with redoubled vigour and action, and bounded, 
plnnged, and pranced about the room, as bewitched. He 
glared, searched all about with a frantic penetration, and 
peered into every comer for the visible or invisible perpe- 
trators of these mischiefs ; when, hearing a little titter, he 
began to smell a fox, and, with a malignant determination 
of better note for the future, he ret uined with a countenance 
of dissembled placability, and, resuming his chair, began to 
examine the boys with a voice apparently tuned by got 
temper and aSection. 

During this short scene, poor Ned happened to make ■ 
little trip in his rudiments, when Vindex turned, and ( 
to our hero— Mr. Harry, my dear, be so kind as to get a 
and reach me yon ferule. 

These words had not fully passed the lips of the luoklei 
preceptor, when Ned plucked the string with his utmost 
force, and Vindex thought himself at least impaled on t 
spot. Up he shot once more, like a sudden pyramid ( 
flame. The ground could no longer retain him — he soare 
aloft, roared and raved like a thousand infemals, 
Ned, with an aspect of the most condoling hypocrisy, i 
words broke by a tone of mourning, tenderly inquired < 
his ailments. 

Vindex turned upon him an eye of jealous malignity, and 
taking a sudden thought', he fiew to the scene of his repeats 
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L, and turning np the bottom of the seat of pain, thifl 
complicated effort of extraordinary geniua lay revealed, and. 
exposed to vulgar contemplation. 

He first examined minutely Into the parts and con8trn«>'> 
tion of this wonderful machinery, whose efficacy he still so 
feelingly recollected. He then drew the string, and admired' 
with what a piercing agility the needle could be actuated by 
BO distant a hand. And lastly, and deliberately, be tore 
away, piece by piece, the whole composition, as bia rascally 
brethren, the Turks, have also done, in their antipathy to 
all the monuments of arts, genius, and learning, throughont 
the earth. 

In the meanwhile, our friend Edward sat trembling an! 
frying in his skin. All bis drollery had foi-saken him ; nor 
bad he a single cast of contrivance for evading the mountain 
of mischief that he saw impending. How, indeed, could he 
palliate ? what had he to hope or plead in mitigation of the 
penalty, where, in the party so highly offended, he saw 
judge and his executioner ? 

Mr. Vindex had now the ball wholly at bis own foot ; anfi , 
that Nod was ever to have his turn again, was a matter no 
way promised by present appearances, 

Vindex at length looked smilingly about him, with much 
fun in his face, hut more vengeance at bia heart — Mr. 
Edward, said he, perhaps you are not yet apprised of the 
justice of the Jewish laws, that cl^m an eye for an eye, and 
a breach for a breach ; but I, my child, will fully instruct yi 
in the fitness and propriety of thera. 

Then, reaching at the rod, he seized his shrinking prey 
a kite trusses a robin ; he laid hira, like a Uttle sack, across 
his own stool ; off go the trousers, and with the left-hand he 
holds him down, while the right is laid at him with the 
application of a woodman, who resolves to clear part of the 
forest before noon. 
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Harry, who waa no way privy to the machinaljoii of tl 
needle, now approached, and interposed in behalf of 1 
unhappy servant. He petitioned, he kneeled, he wept ; but 
hia prayers and tears were cast to the winds and the rocks, 
till Vindes had reduced poor Ned to a plight little different 
from that of St, Bartholomew. 

Mr. Vindex justly deemed that he had now given a leaaon 
of sach ample instruction, aa might dispense with bis pre- 
sence for some days at least. 

In the mean time, Ned's flogging held him confined to 
his bed, where he had full time and leisure to contrive with 
one end, a just and worthy retribution for the sufferings of 
the other. 

Harry went often to sit and condole with Ned, in this 
the season of his calamity ; and as ho had now conceived a 
strong aversion to the pedagogue, on account of his barbar- 
ity, he offered to assist his fiiend in any measures deemed 
adequate to the stripes and injuries he had received. 

The house of Mr, Vindex waa a large and old-fasbioued 
building, with a steep flight of stone stairs, and a spaciotis 
landing-place before the door. Ned waa again on his legs ; 
the night was excessive dark, and the fiimily of the precep- 
tor had just finished an early supper. 

About this time a geutle rapping was heard, and a servant 
oftening the door, looked this way and that way, and called 
out repeatedly to know who waa there ; but no voice reply- 
ing, he retired and shut all to again. Scarce was he re-en- 
tered when he hears rap, rap, rap, rap. The fellow's anger 
was now kindled, and opening the door suddenly, he bounced 
out at once, in order to seize the runaway ; but, seeing no 
creature, he began to feel a coming chilnees, and his hairs to 
stir, as though each had got the life of an eel. Back he slunl^ 
closed the door with the greatest tenderness, and crept d 
to reveal a scantling of his fears to his fellows in the kite 
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Now, though men and maids langhed heartily at tha J 
apprehensions of Hodge, they reseated this insult on their | 
liousc, as they called it ; and getting all up together ii 
iiroup, they slily crowded behind the door, with the latch in I 
one of their hands, ready to Issue, in an instant, and detect f 
the delinquents. 

They were not suffered to fi-eeze. Knock, knock, knock, ^ 
knock, knock. Open flies the door, and out rush the aer- 
vants. Nothing appeared. They all stood silent, and aston- 
ished beyond measure. Some, however, with outward 
bravade, but inward tremblings, went searching along the 
walls and behind the posts for some lurcher. Again they 
gathered to the landing-place, and stood whiaperingly debat- 
ing what this might be; when, to tho inexpressible terror 
find discomGture of all present, the spontaneous knocker I 
assumed sudden life and motion, and gave such a peal and J 
alarm to their eyes and ears, as put every sense and reao* J 
lution to the rout; and in they rushed again, one on thflf 
back of the other, and clapped to the door, as in the face of^ 
&a host of pursuing demons. 

Mr. Vindes and his lady, for some time [last, had been sit- 1 
tiug opposite, and nodding over a fire in the back-parlour^ 
where they returned each other's salute with the greatest I 
good manners and punctuality imaginable. lie now started J 
on hearing the rusthng in the hall, and angrily called to knov 
what was the matter, 

Vindex, from the prejudices of education during hial 
infancy, had conceived the utmost spite to all spectres and T 
hobgoblins, insomuch that ho wished to deprive them of 
their very existence, and laboured to persuade himself, aa 
well as others, of their nonentity; but faith proved too 
strong within him, for all his verbal parade of avowed infi- 
delity. 

While the servants, with pale faces aad etort.'VitetfOQ.vT 
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thrir relation, the ma^Bterial pliUosoplier did bo aneor, anci 
contemptuoualy toss this way and the other, and throw him- 
self back in such affected fits of laughter, as oothing could 
bo like it, till, bouncing at the sound of another peal, he 
mustered the whole family, boarders and all, to above seven- 
teen in number, together with Wadani Vindcx, who would 
not be left sole ; and now they appeared such an army as 
was Boflicient to face any single devil at least ; and forth they 
issued and filled the landing-place, leaving tho door on the 
, jar. 

Here Mr, Vindex turned, and, with his face towards the 
knocker, thus addressed the assembly : — 

My honest but simple friends, quoth he, can anything per- 
suade you that a spirit, or ghost, as ye call it — a breath or 
being of air-— a something or nothing that is neither tangible 
nor visible, can lay hold of that which is? Or are ye snob 
idiots as to imagine that yon knocker (for he did not yet 
venture to touch it), a substance of solid and molten 
without members or organs, or any internal system 
apparatus for the purpose, can yet be endued with 
design, or any kind of intelligence, when the least looomi 
tive faculty, in the meanest reptile, must of necessity be pn 
Tided with an infinitely varied mechanism of nerves, tubeS|.i 
reservoirs, levers, and pulleys for the nonce ; I should dis- 
credit my own senses on any appearance contrary to Bach 
palpable demonstration. In all lights — Soft — break we off — 
look where it comes again 1 — For, in this instant of aiBrma- 
lion, 80 peremptory and conclusive, the knocker, as in con- 
tempt and bitter despite to philosophy, so loudly refuted 
every syllable of the premises, as left neither time nor ii 
nation to Vindex for a reply ; but, rushing desperately 
ward, he burst in at the portal with such as bad presenofl 
mind to take advantage of the opening ; and, turaing 
■ad abutting the door violently in the face of half bia J 
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he ran and threw himaelf into his chair 
HplritB. 

The serrants aiid boarders, whom Vindex had shut out, 
not abiding to stay in presence of the object of their terrors, 
tumbled in a heap down the stairs, and, gathering themselvea 
np again, ran diverseiy to coramunitiate to all their neigh- 
bours and acquaintance the tidinga of the enchanted knooker. 
Their contagious looks and words gave the panic through- 
out i but curiosity prevailing above apprehension, the town 
began to gather, though first in thin parties, and at a cautious' 
distance, till the crowd, increasing, took lieait and resolution 
from number, and venturing up a step or two of the stairs, 
and being still pressed and urged forward by new-comers 
from behind, they at length filled the whole flight and land- 
ing^phice, and one of them growing bold enough to lift his 
hand towards the knocker, the knocker generously convinced 
him that no assistance ivas wanting. Rap, rap, rap, rap. 
Rap, rap, rap, rap. Rap, rap, rap, rap. Back recoil the 
foremost ranks, easting off and tumbling over the ranks 
behind. No one stayed to give help or hand to friend or 
brother ; but, rising or scrambling off on all-fours, each made 
the beat of his way to the first asylum, and in less than ten 
seconds there was not a mouse stirring throughout the 

If I had tbe ill-nature of such authors as love to puzzle, I 
might also leave the foregoing enigma to be solved, or rather 
made more implicit, in snch ways as philosophy might have 
to account for it ; but, in compassion to the pains of a labour- 
ing imagination, I choose to deliver my reader with all possi- 
ble ease and despatch. 

The fact is, that these astonishing and tremendous pheno- 
i, that discomflted a little city, alarmed the country 
round, and resuscitated the stories and legends of the old 
of all the parishes from Bamet to London, were thft 
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whole and Bole contrivance of our hero's petulant f( 
during a nightly lucubration. 

Ned had accordingly imparted hia plan of operations t 
Harry, and Han-y had engaged Mra, Hannah in the p 

Now Mrs, Hannah had a honse in a narrow part of the ' 
Btreet, just opposite to that of Mr. Vindex, where her niece 
the old aervant resided. This house was narrow, hut of 
the height of four stories ; and on the said memorahle night, 
Ned dropped the end of a bottom of small twine from the 
garret window, which Hannah took across the way, and 
&stened with a double knot to the knocker of Vindex's 
door. And now it ia twenty to one that, if Vindcx's femily 
and the rest of the neighbourhood had been even thus far let 
into the secret, they would not have been altogether so much ■ 
alarmed at the consequences. J 

I have read of generals who could gain, but not maint^ttV 
conquests ; and of women who could keep all secrets bok I 
their own. Thus it happened to Ned. His vanity was at 
least on a level with his ingenuity ; he was so elated with 
the success of hia recent stratagem, that he boasted of it to 
some and half-whiapered it to others, till it came to the ear* J 
of the much-exasperated Vindex. Vindex, in the first hean 
and very boil of his passions, snatches up a huge rod, jii4>l 
«ut from that tree whose bare name strikes terror througli 
aH our seminaries of learning, and taking with him one of 
his boarders, he marches directly down to the house of Mr. 
FenJron, and thus fonnidably armed he enters the fatal aohoqtj 

Ned, by great good fortune for himself, waa then absenfcW 
but our hero happening to bo there, Vmdex instantly sbj^fl 
the door, and called him to task. 'V 

Master Harry, says he, did you know any thing of tbfl 
strange knocking at my door last Tueaday night? To l^iM 
guestion, Harry, who was too valiant to be tempted to ti0M 



a. lie through fear, without hesitation answered in the offii 

otive. Tott did, sirrali I replied the pedagogue 

have the impudence also to confess it to my face ? Here^ 

Jacky, down with his trousers, and horse him for 

directly. 

Jack was a lusty lubberly boy, about ten years of age, 
and stooping to unbutton Harry, according to order, our 
hero gare bim such a sudden Hat in the month, as dashed 
in two of his teeth that then happened to bo moultmg, and 
set him a crying and bleeding in a piteous manner. Vindex 
then rose into tenfold fury, and took our hero in hand 
himself; and notwithstanding that he cufTed, and kicked, 
and fonght it most manfully, Vindex at length unbuttoned 
his trousers, and act him in due form on the back of his 
boarder. 

The pedagogue, at first, gave him the three accustomed 
strokes, as hard as he could draw. So much, my friend, 
says he, is for your own share of the burden ; ar 
me who were your confederates and abettors in this fine plol 
That I will never tell yoii, deliberately and resolutely an- 
swered our hero. What, shall I be buUied and ont-bravod, 
replied the frantic savage, by such a one as youP You little 
stubborn villain, I wUl flay yon alive, I will carbonade yon 
on the spot. So saying, he laid at him as though he had 
been a sheaf of wheat ; while Ilarry, indignantly, endured 
the torture, and holding in his breath that he might not giv( 
Vindex the satisfaction of a groan, he determined to perif 
rather than to betray. 

In the mean time, Ned had peeped in at the keyhole, 
spying the situation and plight of his loved patron, he ra 
Mrs. Hannah and imparted the horrid tidings. Hannah 
with all the wrath of Tiaiphoae in her countenance, and fly«^ 
ing to the school-room, she mahed Wolently against the door, 
burst it open in » twinkling, and springing forward, fastened. 
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Vies 

^P every nail she had in the face and eyes of Yindex, and tore 

' Rway and cuffed at a fearful rate. Jack, at this period, had let 

his rider to the ground ; ■when Harry, catching at a sword that 

hung against a. wainscot, whipped it down, and drawing it 

»from the sheath as quitk as lightning, he sprung at Vindei, 
in order to run him through the body; but, happily, not 
having had the patience to put up his breeches, they tram- 
melled him in his advance, and he fell prostrate with the 
Bword in his hand, which reached the leg of the pedagogue, 
and gave him a slight wound just as he was endeavouring to 
make his way through the door. Jack had already made his 
escape, and the mauled preceptor scampered after, with his 
eara much better warmed, and his temper better cooled than 
when he entered. 

Harry bore his misfortune with a sort of sullen though 
shame&ced philosophy. But every other member of this 
honourable fnniily almost adored huu for the bloody proof 
lie had given of his virtue ; and vowed unpitying vengeance 
on the imgeneroua Vindex, 

During the above transactions, the strangers whom Mr. 
I'enton had received into his house had been tended with 
great humanity, and were now on the recovery. 

Mr. James, on conversmg with the head of this little 

t fiimily, observed that he was an eaceeding sensible person, 

and had provided him with a decent, though cast suit of 

his master's; and had also, with the assistance of Mrs. 

L Hannah, put his wife and little boy into clean and seemly 

J apparel. 

As James's invention was on the rack to get adequate 
f satisfaction on the base-spirited Vindex, he went to consult 
I his new friend, who dropped a tear of generosity and admi- 
■ ration, on hearing t!ie story of Harry's heroism and nobility 
[ of soul. 

s advice, Mr. James despatched a messenger to a 
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druggist at London, and to several oth^r ahops for snndi 
apparatus ; and having all things in readiness, and Harrf J 
being now able to bear a part in the play, James sent a 
strange porter to Vindex, with compliments from his master^J 
as though ho were just come home, and requested to speakfl 
with him. 

Vindex accordingly comes and knocks. The door openi,^ 
be enters, and it instantly shuts upon him. He starts back I 
with horror, as at the sight of Medusa. He perceives the 
hall all in black, without a single ray save what proceeded 
from a sickly lamp, that made the gloom visible. He is sud- 
denly- seized upon by two robust devils covered over witfaia 
painted flames. They drag him to the school-room — but O^t 
terror of terrors ! he knows the place of his pristine author- 4 
ity no more. He beholds a hell more fearful than hia fancy 
had yet framed. The coiling seemed to be vaulted with aer- 
pente, harpies, and hydras, that dropped livid fire. And here, 
theTisiphone, Megcera,and Alecto, of the heathens, appeared -J 
to contend for frightfulness with Milton's Death and SIilV 
Four fiends and two little imps at once laid their faaga 1 
upon him, and would have dragged him to the ground ; but 
the pedagogue was a sturdy athletic fellow, and cuffed, and 
Bcratcbed, and roared it out most manfully. The devil, how- 
ever, proving too strong for the sinner, he was cast prostrate 
to the eaith; and being left in retrospection, as bare as 
&tlier Time, some sat upon hia shouldei-a to keep him 
down, while others on each side, alternately keeping tim«, 
like the threshers of barley, gave our fiogger such a scorw 
ing as imprinted on his memory, to hia last state of mmm 
gtstracy, a fellow feeling for the sufferings of petty deliiP 
qnents. 

Being all out-breathed in turns, they remitted from thai 
toil, and now appeared to be a set of the merriest imps that 
ever associated. They festened the clothes of Ibe discatts 
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late Yindex about his neck with his own garters; andj 

having manacled his hands before him, they turned hiigf 
loose to the street. While he, with a wonderful presence o 
mind in the midst of his terrors, raised his hands the best 
»'ay he could, to cover Lis face, and burned homeward. 

Within a few days after thia adventure, Mr. Fcnton rft^ 
turned. At the first sight of one another, he and his I 
grew together for near half an hour. He then addressed^ 
every member of his family, one by one ; and, with a fan 
liar goodness, inquired after their several healths and c 
ccms. He also asked after his Lite guests, and dc^red t 
see them ; but on Mr, James's intimation, that he had e 
what of consequence to impart to him, they retired to t 
next room. 

Here James made him a minute recital of the preceding 
adventures ; and set forth, in due contrast, the baseness and 
barbarity of Vindex on the one part, and the unassailable 
worthiness of his Ilarry on the other ; while the praise of 
this chosen of the old gentleman's soul sunk, like the balm 
of Gilcod, upon his wounded mind, and almost eradicated 
every memorial of former grief, and planted a new spring o^ 
hope and joy in their room. 

The table being spread for dinnei-, Mr. Fenton sent to] 
desire the stranger and his little family should join company. 
They came, according to order ; but entered, evidently over- 
come with a weight of shame and gratitude too grievoua to 
be borne, ~ 

Mr. Fenton saw their oppression, and felt the whole burdec 
upon his own shoulders. He accordingly was interested 
and solidtoos in its removal, which he effected with all thai 
address of which his humanity had made h im a finislie^ 
master. 

Through the onfoldings of the stranger's modesty, MtM 
Fenton discerned many things preceding the vulgar i 



of men. Mr. Clemeut, said he, I am astonished beyoi 
meaanre that a person of lettera, as you are, and who has 
much of the gentleman in his person and manner, should yet 
be reduced to such extremity in a Christian country, and 
among a people distinguished for their humanity. There 
must be something very singular and extraordinary in your 
vase ; and tbia night, if you are at leisure, and that the 
recital is not disagreeable to you, you would oblige me by 
your story. 

Sir, answered Mr, Clement, since my life is youra, yt 
have surely a right to an account of your property. Wh( 
ever you think proper, I will cheerfully obey you, 

Mr. Fenton now rose and stepped into town, and eallii 
upon a neighbour, whom he took to the tavern, he sent 
Mr. Vindex, who came upon the summons. 

Mr. Vindes, says he, pray take your seat, I am sor 
Mr, Vindex, for the treatment you have got in my house, 
still sorrier that you got it so very deservedly, 

I have long thought, Mr. Vindex, that the method 
schoolmasters, in the instruction of our children, is a1to*< 
gether the reverse of what it ought to be. They generally 
lay hold on the human constitution, as a pilot lays hold on 
the rudder of a ship, by the tail, by the single motive of fear 
alone. 

Now, as fear has no concern with any thing but itself, it 
the most confined, most malignant, and the basest, thou| 
the strongest, of all passions. 

The party who is possessed with it, will listen to nothii 
but the dictates of his own terror, nor scruple any thing thi 
may cover him from the evil apprehended. He will prevari- 
cate and lie ; if that lie is questioned, he will vouch it by 
perjury ; and, if he happens to do an injury, he will be 
tempted to commit murder to prevent the effects of resei 
ment. 
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Fear never was a friend to tbe love of God 
duly or conscience, truth, probity, or honour. It thereft 
can never make a good subject, a good citizen, or a good 
soldier, and, least of all, a good Christian ; except the 
devila, who believe and tremble, are to be acconnted 
ChmtiajiB. 

How very different is the lesson which oar master Ci 
teachcth, who commandeth us not to fear what man can 
unto na; to smile at sickness and calamity; to rise superior' 
to pain and death ; and to regard nothing, bnt as it leads to 
the goal of that immortality which his gospel has brought t( 
light t 

There is, Mr, Vindes, bnt one occasion wherein fear ma] 
be aseftil in schools or commonwealths; and that is, when 
ia placed as a guard against evil, and appears, with its 
signin of rods, ropes, and axes, to deter all who behold frt 
approaching thereto. 

But this, Mr. "Vindes, is far from being tho sole occasii 
on which schoolmasters apply the motive of fear nod caatit 
tion. They associate the ideas of pain to those lessons aili 
virtues which the pleasure of encouragement ought aJono to 
inculcate ; they yet more frequently apply the laah for the 
indulgence of their own weaknesses, and for the gratification 
of the virulence of their own naughty passions; and I have 
seen a giant of a pedagogue, raving, raging, and foaming, 
over a group of shrinking infants, like a kite over a crouch- 
ing parcel of young turkeys. 

There are, I admit, some parents and preceptors, 
annex other motives to that of the rod ; they promise mom 
gaudy clothes, and sweetmeats, to children : and, in tti 
manner of espatiating on the use and valno of such artiolt 
they often excite, in their little minds, the appetites of avarii 
of vanity, and sensuality ; they also sometimes add the 
live of what they call emulation, bnt which, in fiict, is 
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enyy, by telling one hoj how much happier, or richer, or 
finer, SDothcr is than himself. 

Now, though envy and emulation are often confounded in 
terms, there are not two thinga more different, both in 
respect to their object and in respect to their operation : — 
the object of envy is the person, and not the eicellence, of 
any one ; but the object of emulation ia excellence alone, as 
wben Christ, exciting us to be emulous of the excellence of 
God bimseli^ bids us bo perfect, as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect : — the operation of envy ia to pull others 
down ; but the act of emulation is to exalt ourselves to some 
eminence or height proposed : — the eyes of envy are sore and ( 
sickly, and hate to look at the light ; but einalation has ths 
eye of an eagle, and soars, while it gazes in the face of the ! 
sun. 

Were tutors half as solicitous, throughout their academies, , 

to make men of worth as to make men of letters, there are a 

hundred pretty artifices, very obvious to be contrived and 

practised for the purpose. They might institntc caps of 

shame and wreaths of honour in their schools ; they might 

have little medals, expressive of particular virtues, to be 

fixed on the breast of the achiever till forfeited by defiiult : 

imd on the report of any boy's having performed a signal 

I action of good-nature, friendship, gratitude, generosity, or 

I honour, a place of eminence might be appointed for him to i 

1 sit on, while all the rest of the school should bow in defer- 

I ence as they passed. Such arts as those, I say, with that 

distinguishing affection and approbation which all persons 

ought to show to children of merit, would soon make a new 

nation of infants, and consequently of men. 

When you, Mr. Vindex, iniquitously took npon you to 
I nhastJse my most noble and most incomparable boy, you first 
I whipped faim for his gallant and generous avowal of the 
I Imth; and next, you barbarously flayed him beoauee b& 
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refused to betray those who had confided in his inl 
rity. 

When I behold so many scoundrels walking openly 
throughout the land who are styled your honour, and yonr 
honour, and who impudently usurp the most exalted of all 
characters — the character of a gentleman ; I no longer 
wonder, whon I reflect that they have been principled, or 
rather unprincipled, by such tutors as Mr. Vindex. 

The merry deriis, Mr. Vindex, who took you in hand, 
were not of a species so alienated from humanity as you 
might imagine ; they have, therefore, appointed nie their 
vehicle of some smart-money in recompense, but desire m> 
further advantage from your company or instructions. 

So saying, Mr. Fenton put a purse of five-and-twenty 
guineas into the hands of the preceptor, and withdrew with- 
out speaking another word. 

Friend. Upon my credit, tins Mr. Fenton — I long to know 
something more of liim — he is a sensible kind of a man, and 
has given ns some very valuable hints upon education. Bat 
may I be so free with you as to drop some general remarks 
upon the whole of what I have read ? 

Author. Free, air? by all means; aa freo as yon please, 
to be sure. Believe me, you cannot do me a greater 
favour. 

Friend. Why, there's the plague on't, now ; you begin to 
kindle already. Ah ! were you authors to know thu 
thousandth part of the liberties that are taken behind yoar 
backs, you would learn to bear with more humility a gentle 
admonition, though uttered to your faces. Few, indeed, 
have the generosity, or even humanity, to intimate what 
they themselves think, or what the world speaks of you. 
We are seldom over forward to say anything that might 
^ive displeasure to others, because we like that others should 
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^H^ jdeased witli ourselves ; but iu your absence we pay onr- 
^^ flelves iat^ely for our taciturnity in your presence, and I 
have often been in company where the intimates and confi* 
dant3 of yon authors have depreciated and ridiculed the 
very same paasaf^ea which they applauded with cries and clapa 
in your closets. The world, my friend, has substituted good 
nirtnncrs in the place of good nature ; whoever conforms to 

I the former ia dispensed with from any observance of the 
latter. Shall I add (for the misfortune of you authors), that 
there is a set of men who at once dispense with common 
manners and common humanity ? They go under the name 
of critics ; and must be men of wealth, that the deference 
paid to fortune may_give a sort of stamp and currency to the I 
dross of their erudition. In the strictest sense, indeed, they 
' aiAy be called men of letters, their study as well as capacity 

bdog neai-ly confined to a just or orthographical disposition 
^^ of the alphabet. Their business is to reconnoitre the out- 
^L works of gcniua, aa they have no key to the gates of nature 
^^ft or sentiment. They snuff faults from afar, as crows scent 
^H carrion, and delight to pick, and to prey, and to dwell upon 
^^& them. They enter like wasps upon the gardens of literatore, 
^H not to relish any fragrance, or select any sweets, but to 
^H. pamper their malevolence with everything that savors of 
rankness or offence. Happily for them, their sagacity does i 
not lead to the discovery of merit ; in such a case, a work j 
of genina would give them the spleen for a month, or po»- I 
sibly depress their spirits beyond recovery. 

To these high and dreaded lords-justiciaries, the critics, 
authors deem it incumbent to submit the products of their 
Jocubraticns ; not in the prospect of any advantage f 
(their advice or animadversions ; neither in the hopes of 
■aiiqairing their friendship or patronage ; but merely to soothe 
Rwid deprecate the effects of their malignity. Accordingly, 
1 Z have been present when some of these dictators have beeo. I 
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preeented tfitb a mauugcript aa iritli an humble petitioi 
they have thereupon asaimied the chair, as a judge a 
the bench when a crimiaal is called before him, not ii 
to trial or hearing, but to sentence and condemnation. 
what scenea of mortification have I been witness on ( 
occafiioDsl to what a state of abatement, of abasement, ofl 
mihilatioD, have these entertainers of the public been j 
ipresaed I — " I am sorry, sir, to tell you that this will not 
do — a few attempts here and there, but that will not cora- 
pensate. Here again, bow injudicious, absurd, unpardon- 
able I Good sir, you should have considered that when a 
man sits down to write for the public, the least compliment 
they expect from him is, that he should think — Here, my 
friend, I have seen enough ; I cannot affront my judgment 
so much, as either to recommend or patronise your perform- 
ance ; all I can do for you is to be silent on the subject, aud 

permit fools lo approve who have not sense to discern." 

Thus do these critics-paramount, with the delicacy and com- 
passion of the torturera of the inquisition, search out all the 
seats of sensibility and self-complacence, in order to sting 
with the more quiet and killing poignancy. 

Now, my dear friend, as you have not applied for t 
favour of these established arbitrators of genius and litert 
tupe, you are not to expect the least mercy from them ; and 
I am also free to tell you, that I know of no writer who Ilea 
more open to their attacks. You are excessively incorrect. 
Tonr works, on the one band, have not the least appearanoA-t- 
of the Zimce labor ; nor, on the other, have they that e 
which ought to attend the haste with which they seem to h 
written. Again, you are extremely unequal and dispropo^^ 
tioned; one moment you soar where no eye can see, andtf 
straight descend with rapidity, to creep in the vulgar phrmii'] 
of eliambermaids and children. Then you are bo desultoi 
that we know not where to have yon ; yon no sooner intorm 
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^B VB ID one Eubjeot, than you drag us, however reluctant, to 
^B SBother. In short, I doubt whether you laid any kmd of 
plan before you set about the building ; but we ahall see how 
your fortuitous concouvee of atouia will turn out. 

I Author. Do I waat nature? 
Friend. No. 
Author. Do I want spirit? 
Friend. Rather too much of fire at times. 
Author. Do I want sentiment P 
Friend. Not altogether. 
Author. Then, sir, I shall be read and read again, in 
despite of my own defects, and of all that you and your 
critics can say or do against me. Tlie truth is, that the 
critics are very far from being bugbears to me ; they have 
always proved my friends, my best benefactors. They were 
the first who writ me into any kind of reputation; and I am 
more beholden to their invectives than I am to my own 
genius, for any little name I may have got in the world : all I 
have to fear is, that they are already tired of railing, and 

may not deem nie worth their flirlher notice. Bat pray, 

my good sir, if you deare that I should profit by your 
admonitions, ought you not to give me instances of the &ults 
■with which you reproach me ? 

Fi-iend. That would be time and labour altogether thrown 
away, as I have not the smallest hope of bringing you to 
confession. You are a disputant, a casuist, by your educa- 
tion; you are equally studied and practised in turning any 
thing into nothing, or bringing all things thereout. But do 
not flatter yourself that I have yet given you the detail of 
half your feulta ; you are often paradoxical, and extremely 
peremptory and desperate in your asaei-tiona. In this very 
lasC page you af!irm that the character of a gentleman is tha 
^Liaost reverable, the highest of all characters. 
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Author. I did sir; I do affirm it, and will mak 
good. 

JFHend. I knew it, sir, I knew it ; but do not choos 
present to enter into the discussion. At the next pai 
shall willingly hear you on this question. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Ox his return he ordered a fire and a bottle of wine ioto 
iis study, and sent for Mr, Clement. Mr. Clement, says he, 
flit down. I asBure you, Mr. Clement, I am inclined to think 
Tery well of you. But pray let me have the narrative of 
your life and manners without disguise. An ingenuous con- 
fession and sense of pnst errors bos sometbing in it, to me 
ftill as amiable, or more, than if a man had never strayed. 
Sir, says Mr. Clement, I have indeed been iaully, very 
.olty in my intentions ; though God baa hitherto preserved 
16 from any very capital act, and baa, by your band, ■won- 
iderfiiily brought me to this day. 



UISTOKY OF 1 



I OF LETTERS. 



I 



Bartholomew Clement, sir, a retailer of hardware on the 
Strand, is my fiilher. He was low-bred, and, as I beheve, of 
yarrow capacity ; but proceeding in what they call the_dog- 
trot of life , and having a single eye to the making of money, 
lie became vastly rich, and h;i3 now a large income from 
bouses and gronnd-rents in the city of Westminster, the 
froits and acquisition of his own application. 

I remember nothing of my mother except her fondness for 
De ; nor of ber character, except the tears that I have seen 
i^y £itber shed when occasional circumstances have bronght 

' fivsh to bis memory. Sho died when I was in 
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seventh year. I was their only eurviving child ;- aniti 
&ther transferred all his tendemesa for her to me. 

The love of my &ther was not the mere partiality or pc»* 
judice of a parent ; it was not an aflection ; he had a passion 
for me that conld be equalled by nothing but his vanity in 
my behalf. He reaolved, ho said, that there should be one 
gentleman in the family ; and with this view he resisted hia 
desire of having me always m his slglit, and sent me to 
Westminster school, and from thence to Cambridge, wliere I 
remained till I was twenty years of age, without any thing 
happening that was uncommon, or deserving of your atten- 
tion. 

In the mean time my father was as prodigal of hia purse 
towards me as he was of his caresses. He had me with him 
every vacation. He visited me frequentlj' during term, and 
seemed to lose the better half of hia existence when we 
parted. , 

He had infused into me a strong tincture of hta own 
vanity and views. I lost even a portion of that tendernesH 
and respect which I had felt in his regai'd. He was a trader, 
a mechanic ; I sighed for his reptile state ; and I looked 
down upon him as Icarus did on tkat very father from whom 
he had derived wings for so eialted a flight. 

My application, accordingly, was equal to my ambition. I 
was not merely a master, I was a critic in the classical lan- 
guages. I relished, and commented on the beauties of the 
Greek and Latin aiithors; was a thorough connoisseur in the 
customs and manners of the ancients ; and could detect the 
slightest transgression of a sculptor or designer in their fold- 
ing of the liomaa toga. I also had the honour of being 
intimate with all the gieat of antiquity; I frequently sat in 
synod, with the whole posse of the heathen gods, on 
Olympus; and I kept them, as I imagined, in a kind of 
dependence, by my perfect knowledge of all their secret 
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bpeea and mistreadings. I had traced the system of nature, 

F&om Aristotle and Pythagoras down to Epicunia and 

Lncrfitius, aad from them down to Des Cartes, Gassendi, 

and Hobbes ; and I was eo thorough-paced an adept in all 

tie BubtloticB of logic, that I could confute and change sides 

. without losing an inch of ground that I had gained upon my 

I adversary. 

I now imagined that I was arrived at the very pinnacle of 
human excellence, and that fortune and honour were ivithin 
my grasp on either hand. I looked on the chancellorship, or 
primacy, as things that must come in course, and I was con- 
triving some station more adequate to the height of my"1 
merits and ambition, when I received this letter: — ■ 



"Son Uamuel, — Have lately inquired into thy life and 
character : am sorry to find them too had to give hope of 
amendment. Have lost my money and my child. Thou 
hast cut thyself from my love : I have cut thee from my for- 
tune. To comfort myseF, have taken a neighbour's widow 
I to wife. Come not near me ; I will not see thee. Wonld 
I pray for thee. If I did not think it in vain. 

" Baetholomew Clement." 



For some time after the receipt of this cruel letter, I re- 
maned in a state of stupidity. I could not believe the testi- 
mony of my senses, I gave a kind of discredit to all things, 
Bnt, awaking from this lethargy into inexpressible anguish, 
my Boul was rent by different and contending passions. 

Whatever contempt I niiglit have for the station of my 
fether, I still loved his person better than riches and hon- 
ours. But he loved me no more — he was gone — ho was 
lost ; ho was already dead and buried, at le.ost to me. i cast [ 
myself on the ground, I groaned, I wept alond, I bewailed 
I, as though he had Iain a lifeless corpse before me. At 
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length, liaring vented the first ravings of my passion, I roBO 
and wrote to my father an answer, of which this in my 
pooket-book is the copy : — 

"Sib, — If you had not wished to find those faults you sent 
to seek after, in a life that defies malice, and is wholly irre- 
proachable, you would not have given credit to scoundrels, 
who cannot judge of the conduct of a gentleman ; nor have 
condemned your only child without hearing or defence. 

" la cutting me from your fortune, you only cut me from 
what I despise ; but in cutting me from your love yon have 
unjustly robbed nie of what no fortune can repair. I ace 
that you are irretrievably taken away from mo ; I shall never 
more behold my indulgent and fond father ; and I shall not 
cease to lament his loss with tears of filial affection. But for 
this new father, whoso heart could dictate so unnatural and 
inhuman a tetter, I equally disclaim alt commerce and con- 
cern with him. And, could it be possible that a pers )n of 
my talents and abilities should be reduced to indigence or 
distress, you, sir, are the very last man upon earth to whom 
I would apply, or from whom I would deign to accept relieC 

" But ii^ on the other hand, it should please God hereafter 
to visit your Lard-he art edncss with affliction and poverty, 
and that I, like the son of the blacksmitfi in the days of our 
eighth Harry, should stand nest the throne in dignity and 
honours, you will then find mo desirous of making you all 
sorts of submissions — you will then find the dutirultest, the 
fondest, and tenderest of children, in sir, your little-known 
and much -injured, 

"Haiumel Clement." 



Having thns vented the gnsts and feehngs of my heart, I 
began seriously to think of the course I ought to take; snd 
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fonaderej London as the sphere in which a luminavy would 
tppear with the greatest Instre. 

I discharged my servant, Bold my two geldings, disposed 
of my room, my furniture, and most of ray hooks, and having 
tnuEtered Eomewhat upward of three hundred and fifty 
(wonds, I lodged the three hundred pounds with a Cambridge 
dealer, from whom I took hills on liis correspondent in Lon- 
don, and set out on my expedition in the first stage. 

I took cheap lodgings near Charing Cross ; I was altogether 
tmknowing and unknown in that great city ; and, reflecting 
that a hidden treasure cannot he duly estimated, I daily fre- 
quented Markham's coffee-house, amidst a promiacuons resort 
of swordsmen, litei-ati, hcaus, and politicians. 

Here, happening to distinguish myself on a few occadons 
Irhere some articles of ancient history, or tenet of Thales, or 
F of Lycurgua, chanced to he in question, I began to bo 
regarded with better advantage. 

An elderly gentleman, one day, who aat attentive in a 
jorner, got up and whispered that he would be glad of my 
^mpany to take share of a pint in the next room. I grate- 
bUy obeyed the summons, and when we had drank a glass a ' 
liece — Mr. Clement, says he, you appear to have but few 
!Ci|nuntauce, and may possibly wont a fi'iend. My fortune 
B small, but I have some influence in this town ; and, as I 
lave taken an inclination to you, I should bo glad to serve 
rou. If the question is not too free, pray, what ia your pre- 
t dependence and prospect for life ? 
Having, with a grateful warmth, acknowledged his good- 
less to me, I ingenuously confessed that my circumstances 
Here very slender, and that I should be glad of any place 
vhereia I could be useful for myself and my employer. And, 
way, says my friend, what place would best suit you? 1 
Kpe, wr, answered I, my education has been such, that, lay- . 
gflsde the manual crafts, there la not an'y tUm^fot -^Vviwl 
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1 greatly pleased to hear it, reid 
soon to bring you news that H 



( 



I am not qualified. 
Mr. Goodvillo, and 
not be disagreeable, 

Within a few days Mr. Goodville again entered the o( 
honse with a happy aspect. He beckoned me aside, 
ment, xays he, I have the pleasure to tell you that I have 
brought you the choice of two very advaotageous places. 
Mr. Giles, the banker, wants a clerk who can write a fine 
b&nd, and has made some proficiency in arithmetic. And 
my good friend Mr. Tradewell, an eminent merchant, would 
give large encouragement to a youth who understands the 
Italian method of book-keeping, as his business ia very esten- 
Bive, and requires the shortest and clearest manner of entry 
and reference. 

My fi'iend here paused, and I blushed and hung do'nii my 
head, and was wholly confounded. At length I answered 
hesitatingly^Perhaps, sir, you have happened on the only 
two articles in the universe (mechanics, as I said, apart) of 
which I have no knowledge. Well, well, my boy, says he, 
don't be discouraged, 1 will try what further may be d( 
in your behalf. 

Within about a fortnight after, Mr. Goodville sent 
note, to attend him at his lodgings in Red Lion Square. 
went, flushed with reviving hope. My child, said he, as I 
entered, I have now brought you the ofier of three different 
places, and some one of them, aa I trust, must surely fit you. 

Our East India Company propose to make a settlement on 
the coast of Coromaudel, and are inquisitive after soiiiQ 
youths who have mude a progress in geometry, and are 
especially studied iu the seienco of fortification, 
also the colonel of a regiment, an old intimate of mine, 
is going on foreign service, and he, in truth, applied tff, 
to recommend a person who was skiUed in the mech) 
powers, and, more particularly, who had applied himsel 
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and engiaeeriDg. There ia, lastly, the aecond bob 

' a nobleman to whom I have the honour to be known ; 

capt^ of a man of war, anil would give any consideration 

' a. young man of aenae and letters, who is a proficient in 

cavigation and in the nse of the chart and compass, and who, 

■« the same time, might serve aa a friend and companion. 

Sir, said I, quite astonished, I have been a student, e 

Goliath was a man of war, from my childhood. If all my 

lUtorH did not flatter me, my genius was extensive; and my 

irogresa in learning may prove that my application baa been 

indefatigable. I know aU things from the begimiing of time 

that the ancient or modern world, as I was told, accounted 

lattera of valuable erudition or recognizance, and yet I have 

iot so much as heard of the uae or estimation of any of tbeae 

iences, required, as you say, by persons in high trust and 

Mr. Goodville hereupon looked concerned, and shook his 
'liead. My dear Clement, says he, I do not doubt your 
talenta or learning ; but I now begin to doubt whether they 

KavB been directed or applied to any useful purpose. My 
^^ ousin Goodville informs me that the bishop of St. Asaph is 
I distress for a young gentleman, a man of morals and a 
ingnist, who has some knowledge in the canon and civil law, 
a his vicar-general is lately dead. lie tells me further that 
a gentleman, a friend of his, who is in great circumstances, 
and who is now about purchasing the place of surveyor- 
eeneral, wants a youth who has got some little smattering in 
krohitecture, and has an elegant hand at the drawing of plans 
lind sections. I am also known to one of the commissioners 
I, and, if yon are barely initiated in gauging or snr- 
reying I think I could get you into some way of bread. 

Alas, sir, I replied, in a desponding tone, I am equally a 
stranger to all these matters! 

Perhaps, said Mr, Goodville, I could get you into holy i 
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orders if you arc tliitt way inclineJ. Arc you well re&d 
theology r 

Yes, yes, sir, I briskly answered ; I am perfectly acqi 
with the goda and manners of worship through all nal 
since the deluge. 

But are you, replied my friend, equally versed in the 
Christian dispensation? Have you studied our learned 
commentators on tile Creeds? Are you read in Polemic, 
divinity ? and are you a master of the sense and emblemati 
reference that the Old Testament bears to the New ? 

Sir, said I, I have often dipped, with pleasure, into 
Bible, as there are many passages in it extremely affecting, 
and others full of fine imagery and the tme sublime. 

My poor dear child (mournfully answered Mr. Goodville), 
by nlll can find, you know no one thing of use to yourself 
or any other person living, either with respect to this world 
or the world to come. Could you make a pin, or a wmst- 
coat button, or form a piU-bos, or weave a cabbage net, or 
shape a cobbler's last, or hew a block for a barber, or do 
any of those things by which millions daily maintain them- 
selves in supplying the wants and occasions, or fcshions and 
vanities of others, you might not be under the necessity of 
perishing. 

The ways of life for which your studies have beat prepared 
you are physic and the law. But then they require great 
expense, and an intense application of many yeai's to coroo, 
before you can propose to enter on a livelihood by either 
of those professions. And, after all, your success would be 
very precarious, if you were not supported by many friends 
and a strong interest, at least on your setting out. 

I have already told you, Clement, that I am not rich, 
if I were, it is not he who gives you money, but he who 
you into a way of getting it, that does you a friendship. 

I am advised to go to Montpclier for the estiiblishmei 
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o>y healUi, after a tediou§ fit of sickness that I had at Bath, j 
1 shall set out in about a month. But before I go, my child, f 
I earnestly wish and advise you to fix on some craft or ti'ade 
or manner of employing your time, that will enable you to ■ 
earn a certain subGistcnce, and, at tlie same time, make yon a 
worthy member of the community. For, believe me, my boy, 
that it 13 not speculative science ; no, nor all the money and 1 
jewels upon earth, that make any part of the real wealth of 
this world. It is industry alone, employed on artielea that 
are useful and beneficii4 to society, that constitutes the truo 
richea of all mankind, 

Aa soon as you have made your election, let me see you I 
again ; and, at all events, let mo Bce you before I set out. 

Hereupon I bowed and retired, the most mortified and 
dejected of all bemga, I was so low and dispirited that I 
could scarce get to my lodgings. I threw myself on the bed. 
The gilding of the vapours of grandeur and ambition, that, 
like the sky of a summer's evening, Lad delighted my pros- . 
pects, now wholly disappeared, and a night of succeeding ] 
darkness fell heavy on my soul, ■ \ 

Ono-tUird of my principal fund was almost sunk, and my 
imagination considered the remainder as already vanished, 
without the possibility of supply or resource, I now secretly 
cursed the vanity of my father : He must breed me a gentle- 
man, thought I, as though I had been bom to no manner of 
end. Had I been the son of a cobbler, of a porter, an ostler, 
of the lowest wretch who wins his bread by the sweat of hia 
brow, I should not yet have been reduced to the worst | 
species of beggary — that of bogging with sound limbs and a j 
reasonable soul, the least pitied, though most pitiable, object ( 
of the creation; for, surely, that is the case of a poor scholar I 
and a. poor gentleman I 

For some following days I went about prying and inqnir 
ing into the various ftnd numberless occupations that msia: J 
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tiuned BO many thonaaiids of active hnnds and busy fi 
throughout that wonderful city. 

One evening, as I returned late and fatigued throngHJ 
Cheapside, I observed a man very importunate with I 
woman who walked before me. Sometimes she would huiTjr I 

I, and again make a full stop, and earnestly beseech him J 
to go about his business j but, in spite of her entreaties, ha j 
Gtill stack close to her, till, coming to the end of a blind J 
alley, he suddenly seized her by the arm, and pulled her 
after him. 

She shrieked out for help with repeated vociferatioa | J 
when, recollecting all my force, and drawing my aword-^- 1 
Villain ! I cried out, qnit the woman instantly, or yon are % J 
dead man ! lie perceived the glittering of the weapon and I 
retired a few paces ; but, taking out a pocket pistol, he 3iA- j 
charged it full at mo, and ran off with precipitation. 

The ball entered my clothes and flesh, and lodged on the 
rotula of my loft arm. I felt a short pang; but, not attend- 
ing to it, I took the woman under the arm, and returning 
with her to the street, I told her we had no time to lose, 
and dewred to know where she lived. She answered — At 
the sign of the Fan and Ruffle, in Fleet Street, where she 
kept a milliner's shop. We had not far to go ; we made the 
best of our speed, and were lot in by a servant-maid, who 
shewed us to a back parlour. 

Jenny, said Mrs, Graves (that was her name), bring a 
glass and a bottle of the cordial ivine. You look a little 
pale, sir ; I hope you are not hurt. Not much, I think, 
madam, but I feel a small pain in ray left shoulder. Sir, here 
is my beat service to you, with my best blessings and prayers 
for you to the last hour of my life. Ton must drifik it oS, 
sir ; we both stand in need of it ; this was a frightful affair. 
Jenny, where's Arabella ? Within a few doors, madam, xb 
the Miss Hodgins'. Come, sir, gjud Mrs. Graves, I mart-] 
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look &t your filioiildcr ; then, opening the top of my wi 
coat, site instantly screamed out, God preserve my dialiverefl 
I fear lie is wounded dangerously. Jenny, fly to Mr, Wel*^ 
don'(t; liring bini with you immediately; do not come witl^ 
out him. Dearest, worthiest of men, let me press another 
glass upon yoii. It is necessary in auch a waste of blood 
and spirits. Madam, I replied, the wonnd cannot be of 
consequence ; but I was greatly fatigued at the time I liftd 
the liappinesa to rescue you from that ruflian. 

The sargeon soon came, and, looking at my wound, said 
something apart to Mrs. Graves, who thereupon ordered 
Jenny to get a fire, and to make and warm the bed in the 
best chamber. 

Sir, said I to Mr. Weldon, do not alai-m the gentlcwonun, 
I am not of a fearful temper, and hope to bear my fortune 
like a man. Sir, said he, your wonnd has been made by a 
rifled ball, and it may cost you much pain to extract it. 
Ton must not think of stirring from hence for the present. 
By the time your bed is ready I will be back with tliK' 
dressings. 

During the surgeon's absence, Mrs. Graves was all in 
tears, while I sat suspended between my natural fears of ao 
approaching dissolution, and my hopes of being suddenly 
and lastingly provided for. The cruelty of ray father, the 
disappointment and overthrow of all my elevated espeot^ 
lions, and my utter incapacity of being of the smallest nse 
to myself or mankind, had given me a kind of loathing to 
life. I had not, indeed, attended to my duty as a Christian ; 
but I was then innocent of any actual or intentional evil, and, 
lis my conscience did not condemn me, I looked to mercy 
with a kind of humble resignation, 

Mr, Weldon came with the dressings, his eldest apprentice 
and a man-servant. I was then conducted to my chamber, 
aad helped to bed, where I was put to great anguish m the 
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extraction of the ball ; as the perioGtcum had been lacerated, 
and the lead, being flattened, extended much beyond the 
' vound it had made. 

Having passed a very painful and reetless night, I re- 
membered nothing further, till, at the expiration of twenty- 
one days, I Bcemcd to awaken out of a long and uneasy 

I turned my head and beheld, as I imagined, all arrayed 
in shining white, and at my bedside, an inhabitant of some 
superior region ; for never till then had I seen, nor even 
conceived an idea, of any form so lovely. 

Tell me, said I, lair creature, on what world am I thrown? 
But, instead of replying, she flew ont of my apartment, and 
soon after returned, accompanied by Mrs. Graves, whose 
hands and eyes were elevated, as in some extraordinary 
emotion. 

Mrs, Graves, said I, how do you do ? I hope you are 
well. I now begin to conjecture whereabouts I am. But 
neither did she answer ; but falling on hor knees by my bed, 
and taking hold of my hand — I thank thee, O my God ! she 
eried; and, bursting into tears, she wept and sobbed like an 
in£knt. Ab, Mrs. Graves ! said I, I I'ear that you have had a 
very troublesome guest of me. But then, says she, we 
remember that trouble no more, now that you are, once 
ag^, born into the world. 

During the few succeeding days in which I kept my bed, 
Mrs. Graves and her fair ntcce, Arabella, whom I bad taken 

■ a vision, constantly break&sted and ^eat their evening 
' in my apartment. 

I gave them a sliort narrative of my focegoing history; 
and understood, on their part, that they were the sister and 
daughter of the late Reverend Mr. Graves «f Putney, who 
had little more to bequeath than his books aud fumitui:^ 
amounting to about five hundred pounds, which tbey held ia 
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joint stock, and had, liitberto, rather increased than dim 
ished. 

As I scarce remembered my mother, and had dow, as i 
wore, no t'urthGr relation uor friend upon earth, I felt f 
vacuity in my soul, somewhat lilte that of an empty stomach 
d«urou3 of seizing on ttie first food that should present 
itself to my cravings, Delightftd seuaibililiea ! sweet hun- 
gerings of nature after its kind I This good ivoman and her 
niece became all t)ie world to mc. The one had conceived 
for me all the passion of a parent ; the other that of the 
fondest and tendereat of sisters. On the other hand, I had_ 
for Mrs. Graves all the feelmgs of a child who conceives h 
self a part of the existence of her who bora him ; and n 
eyes and actions could not forbear to discover to ArabcUi 
that my heart was that of the most affectionate of brotheM 
though too delicate to indulge itself in those familiar endcai 
ments which the nearness of kindred might venture to claioi 

When I was up and about the house, I requested ] ~ 
Graves to make out her bill for my board, and fur my phji 
radan, surgeon, drugs, etc., during my long illness. Hen 
upon she looked eagerly and tenderly at me. Mr, Clemen! 
Bays she, I think you are too generous designedly to i 
proach us with what we owe you. But for what is it, mjrl 
child, that you desire us to charge you? Is it for rescuing 
me from death, or a shame worse than death — probably 
from both P Or is it for delivering this, my darling, from 
the bitter grief and distress that my loss must have brought 
upon her ? Or do you rather desire to pay us for the fearful 
pains and sickness which you suffered on our account, and 
for having nearly forfeited your life in our defence? 
Mr. Clement, you must not think of paying us the ^ 
4ebts that we owe you ; more, indeed, Mr. Olemeut, than ai 
our little fortune, tlian the product of the industry of o 
Uvea, can ever repay. 
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Here I was silenced for the present, lint in no degree * 
convinced; and I felt, in a sort, the disgust of an injoredM 
person, uneasy and studious, till some revenge might be' | 
had. 

Ill two days after, while Mrs. Graves was at market, and 
Arabella gone with a Brussels head and rufilcs to a young 
lady of distinction, I stepped into the shop, where Jenny 
waited the commands of those that shonjd call, I had scarce' | 
entered when a sheriff's officer appeared nt the door, and, 
bolting in, laid an execution on the shop fur eigbty-fiva' 
pounds odd shillings, at the suit of Mr. ITardgrave, the 
cambric and lace-merchant. 

I was at first surprised and grieved, but pleasure qnickly I 
Bueceeded to my concern on the occasion, I took out my I 
pocket-book, immediately discharged the debt with costs,' J 
and g.ivo a crown to Jenny on her solemn assurance that shtf I 
would not hctray a syllable of what had happened to he*- 1 
mistress or Arabella, 

Soon after tfiis good gentlewoman and her niece retnmcd^J 
dinner was ordered up, and I sat down to table with il 
heart and countenance more easy and cheerful than ordi 
nary. 

Before the cloth was removed, Jenny came and delivered J 
a note to her mistress. She read it over and over with \ 
apparent surprise and attention, asked if the messenger waa 
waiting, and stopped to the door. Agdn she returned, sat 
down without speaking a word, and the muscles of hci 
tenanco being strongly affected, she could no longer retain 
her passion, and her tears burst forth. 

What is the matter ? cried Arabella; my aunt — my dear, I 
dear mother— my only friend and parent ? And, breaking 
also into tears, she threw herself about her neck. 

O, there is no bearing of this ! exclaimed Mrs. Gravel 
3!6a roan ff man, my Arabella, distresses as beyond e 
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sion. He lias this very day, my love, for the second time, 
snatched us fi-om instant ruin. I would tell you if I could 
speak ; but read that note — which she did accordingly. 

The note was signed Freestone Hardgrave; and imported 
bow sorry he was that bis late losses by sea had put him 
under the necessity of laying an execution on her house 
without customary notice. That he was glad, however, she 
bad so large a oum ready as £90, the receipt of which h«: 
acknowledged, and hoped that this afihir would make noi 
difference with respect to tbeir future dealings. 

And why, best and dearest of women, eaid I to M« 
Graves — why should you grieve that I should endeavour 
relieve myself from a part of that burden with which your 
goodness and obligations have so greatly oppressed me ? 
that it were in my power 1 I cried ; and my hands pressed 
each other with an involuntary ardour. But it never will — 
it never can be possible for me to prove the passion that 
my soul has for you, and — there I hesitated — to show 
I say, the love that I have for you, Mrs. Graves. Ton two 
make my world, and aU that I am concerned for or de^l 
therein. 

Since that is the case, said Mrs. Graves, with a smile and 
tear that glistened together, if you will admit an equal pasr' 
eion from one so old as I am, it were pity we should ever* 
part. Send, my child, this very day, and discharge your' 
former lodgings. The time that we spend together cannot 
bat be happy. All cares are lessened by the society of those 
we love ; and our satisfactions will be doubled by feeling for 
each other. 

t did not at that time know the whole reason of the delight 
with which I accepted this generous invitation. I settled 
Mrs, Graves' without any formal agreement, and all myli 
matters were directly brought home. 

how happy were many sur«&ei^g 4kj»^ B»'« 
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more happy when contrasted with the misery that ensued I 
We spent all the time together that business and attention 
to the shop Tvould permit, and wo grudged every moment 
that was spent asunder. I related to them a. tlionsand enter- 
taining stories, and passages occasionally recollected &om 
the poets and liistorians of antiquity; and a secret emotion, . 
and inward ardour for plnaang, gave me fluently to inter- 1 
sporso sentimental observations and pertinent digressions, J 
more delightful to my auditory than all my quoted authori- ] 
ties. J 

I waa now doily gathering health and strength, to which J 
the complacence of my mind greatly contributed; when, one J 
evening, Mrs. Graves returned more dejected than ordinary, j 
I inquired into the cause, with a solicitude and countenanoe J 
that naturally expressed the interest I took in her concerns, i 
Why, my dear child, says she, perhaps I have been both J 
impertinent and indiscreet, but I meant alt for the test. I 
Ton must know, then, that I have been on a visit to your ; 
father. To my father, madam ? Even so. I would to i 
Heaven that he were worthy to he called father to auch a 
son. But as I was saying — your father, Mr, Clement, is in 
great circumstances ; be keeps his coach, has taken a fine 
new house, and lives at a high rate. 1 sent in my name, with 
notice that I came to him on business of consequence. I waa 
thereupon shown to a bacJc parlour, where he sat in company 
with Mi-s. Clement and a lusty ill-looking young gentleman ; 
but your stepmother has a comely and good-humoured coun- 
tenance ; she also appears to be far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. Mrs, Graves, said your father, take a seat. What j 
are your commands with me, madam? I came, sir, to let j 
you know that your son, Mr. Ilammel Clement, the heat of 1 
human beings, has been at the point of death. Have yoiii 
nothing to say to me, madam, but what concerns my eoa.2 
Jlatmnel ? I have not, I confeas, sir— but that is more thaa J 
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enongh ; it is very interesting and uSacling, and concema 
you moat nearly. Here Mr. Clement, for I will never more 
icall hira by the sacred name of liither ; here, 1 say, he started I 
up, and catching at ii book, ho prcsRcd it to bis li|)s and I 
cried — I swear by the virtue of this and all other holy books, 
that I will never listen to any person irho wonld speak a 
e word in behalf of Hammel Clement ; and so, mistress, 
give me leave to show you the way out again. So saying, he 
caught my hand and drew me to the door, wliile I turned 
and cried to your stepmother — O madam ! ii'hat sort of a 
beart is yours, that refuses its intercession on this occasion ? 
Snt she gave me an eye and sneer, of snch a mischievous 
meaning as expressed the whole £eiid under the guise of an 
Anget. When Mr. Clement had taken me to the outward 
door, I just turned and said— I am sony, sir, that a man of 
■your grave aud sensible appearance should suffer yourself to 
be BO duped by people ivhose interest it is to deceive you ; , 
but, swelling into oholor, he gave me a violent push from j 
hira, and clapped to the door in my face. So that, in short, J 
my dear child, I fear I have done you harm, where I meant J 
you true service. I 

It matters not, my mother, said I (endeavouring to sup- 1 
press a tear of tender resentment), I will soon, I trust, pro- ' 
cure some kind of independence on that barbarian and his 
fortune ; and while I have you and your Arabella, I shall 
■want neither father nor friend. 

Being now very nearly re-established in ray health, I set 
iout again in search after some employment that might suit I 
As I was strolling on Towor-Hill, I observed a shop on i 
jny left hand ; it was that of Mr, Wellcot, a bookseller and ' 
printer. I stepped in, and after some introductory discourse J 
X asked him if he had occasion, in the way of his business, 1 
fyi a fiieod of mine — a gentleman in distress, but of parts I 
md learning. Alas, sir 1 cried Wellcot, such creatures as 1 
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you mention are a drug upon earth ; there is a glut 
in all markets. I would give any one a lnoad piece peri 
who should deliver me from tliree or four of them who -lie 
heavy on my hands. Not, air, that they are greedy or idle 
in the least ; I can get one of these gentlemen, as yon arc 
pleased to call them, on whose education more money haa 
been expended than, at the common and legal interest, would 
maintain a decent family to the end of the world — I can get 
one of them, I say, to labour like an hackney horse from 
morning to night, at less wages than I could hire a rascally 
porter or a ehoe-hoy for three hourw. I employ thera occa 
sionally in correcting the press, or folding or etitchiog the 
sheets, or nmning of errands. But then, sir, they have sU 
of them aspects of such a bilious despondence, that a. man 
may with less melancholy behold a death's head ; and really, 
sir, I could not stand it, if custom, as I may say, did not 
harden me by the perpetual vision of these spectres. 

While Wellcot was speaking, I made a secret vow against 
having any kind of commerce or concern with booksellers 
or printers for at least a century to come ; but, fearing to be 
suspected aa a party concerned, I affected an air as easy u 
possible, and, observing some females who were busy in 
stitching pamphlets, I asked him if they contained any thing 
new or entertaining. 

Sir, said Wellcot, tliis is an elaborate performance of the 
most eminent of our patriot writers; I pay him, at the low- 
est, five guineas weekly ; and could any man write with 
double his spirit and genius, I could better afibrd to give 
that author a hundred, for good writings are like diamonds, 
that are valued according to their carats ; do but doable 
their weight, and they immediately become of twenty times 
the estimation. 

This pamphlet consisted of a sheet, sewed in blue paper, 
I instantly paid my twopence, and sat down to peruse it. 
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fonnd that it contained several very free remonstrances 

^net his niijjesty and the ministers for joining with 

'ranee in the war against Holland, iu opposition to the 

Ivil and religious interests of England, together with a few 

feollateral digressions in assertion of Magna Charta, of the 

freedom of man in general, and of Britons in particular. 

[ pbroeived that it was wTitten with much more judgment 

flian genius. And what, siud I to WcUcot, will you give 

to that man who shall, confessedly, excel this your moat 

r«3ninent of patriot writers upon Lis own subject, and in hia 

*OWnway? Give, sir? cried the bookseller; many thanka, 

and a proportionable increase of profits. Enough, air, I 

suswered ; you shall soon hear from me again — I wish you 

good-morrow. 

On my return I called at Mr. Goodville's, but he had 

nuled for France about a fortnight before, I then went 

tbout to a number of pamphlet shops, and bought up all 

political papers that had any reference to the matter in 

land. 

I sat down to my work like a hungry man to his ^-ictuals ; 
and I grudged my heart those short indulgences which it 
enjoyed in the society of the two objects of its fondest affeo- 
oona. 

Having finished my first paper iu about a fortnight, I 
mtitled it the Weekly Monitor, and took it directly to 
Wellcot'9. Here, sir, said I, ia my friend's first venture. 
But has your fi'ieud, demanded Wellcot in a discouraging 
•ccent, sent the usual indemnity for the first impression of 
% young author ? That shall not be wanting, I answered, 
t you require it, Mr. Wellcot. Why, said be, I do not 
ike upon me to be a judge in those matters; and yet 
ftnstom has given me a shrewd sort of a guess. Come, 
[ have a few minutes to throw away, and they are at your 
lerrice. 
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He then sat down, and having read about a dosen lines- 
Ay, ay 1 oaid he, ihey don't always do thus at Newraarlcet; 
your friend, I find, has set out at the top of his speed. 

Going on aometliing further, he cried — Well Hupported, 
by Jupiter ! And then, proceeding to the third page — ^This, 
says he, must have beeu stolen from one of the ancients, 
because there is no modern who could write like it. Well, 
eir, you need not give yourself further trouble for the 
present ; I will print this first paper at my own suit. De- 
^re your triend to be careful about the second. Call on me 
in a week, and I think I shall be able to tell you something 
that will please you. 

How diligent is expectation — how elevated is hope I I 
returned with the feathers of Mercury at my heels. I set 
about my second paper with double genius and application. 
My ideas were more expanded — my spirits more sublimed. 
All the persuasives of Cicero ; all the thunder of Demos- 
thenes; all that I liad read on the topic of hberty, in 
popular governments or commonwealths, occurred to my 
rcmembranco. 

I finished my second essay within the week. I went with 
it to WcUcot, and he presented me at sight with twenty 
guineas. It is more, said ho, than hitherto cornea to your 
share ; but I love to encourage, and I trust that in the run 1 
shall not be the loser. I sell this pamphlet for twopence ; 
nearly two-fourths thereof go to printing, paper, etc.; 
another fourth I reserve as an equivalent for my appllcatioB 
and knowledge in this way ; and the remainder is a redund- 
ance which, on extraordinary tides, ought to flow to the 
writer. The demand for this paper has been very unooDD^ 
mon ; and, by what I can judge, the sale may in time amount 
to twelve thousand. You need not, sir, bo ashamed to a<^ 
knowledge youreelf the author. Preserve but a moietjr 
of the spirit of this £!ijah with which yi)u have B6t outf 
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Dd my own interests will instruct me to serve yon effect- 

lUir. 

. I now retnrned as in a triumphal chariot. I never before 
Bceivcd the prize, aa I may say, of personal prowess. The 
)rtune of my father — the fortune of all men living who 
rero merely born to fortune — diminished beneath me. 
ow sweet, said I to myself, how delicious are the fruits of a 
n'a own plantation ! Then, like the aagacioua and indepen- 
bnt spider, his labours wiil be crowned with personal bon- 
rnr and success, while he spins his subsistence from his 
l^oper bowels. It Is then, and then only, that a man may 
te said to be the true proprietor of what he possesses i 
nd the value is endeared, and the enjoyment doubled, 
bereby. 
I hastened lo impart my transports to the two loved 

objects of all my cares and satiafiictiona. Jenny told me 

piat her mistress was not at home, but that Miss Arabella 
a above in her closet. I ran up, I tapped at the door, 
b no one answered. Again I tapped and added the soft 

Voice of affection, requesting to be admitted. At length, 
tie opened, but looked pale, and with swollen and down- 

QABt eyes. I perceived she had been in tears, and a sudden 
rest fell upon all my delights. What is the matter, miss, 
; cried; my sistw, my sweet friend, my dearest Arabella ? 
ind I gently took her hand between both of mine. I wish 
foa had not come at this time, Mr. Clement, said she, coolly. 

put yon most permit me to keep my little grids to myself 

yea, I rephed, if it is your pleasure to torture, to kill me 
(atright, refuse me my portion in your interests and con- 
wras, O, Mr. Clement, says she, your soul is too generous — 

I dare not tell you ; I feel what you would suffer should you 
[now that you are concerned in the cause of my tears. But 
e must part, sir — indeed we must ; wo must part, Mr. Cle- 
ment, and that suddenly. 
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Here her voice feUed, and, throwing herself into a* 
chair, she burst out afresh into a gush of affliction, while 
I Btood astonished, and, dropping bedde her on one knee, 
awaited with unspeakable anguish the suspenrion of her 
grief. 

At length, perceiving my situation — Rise, sir, ehe cried, I 
entreat you to rise and take a chair beside me, and I 'will tell 
you as fast as I can of this distressful business. 

You must know that I was, a while ago, at the Mias 
Hodgins'. Tliey are very fiiendly, and good young women, 
and told mc in confidence, though with much concern, of a 
whisper in the neighbourhood, that my aunt had entertained, 
a yotmg gentleman iu the house, who was admitted to sach 
familiar and convenient intitnacies, as could not, at all times, 
be without their consequence, especially between persons of 
our age and sex. 

Now, Mr. Clement, I am no way ashamed to confess that 
I have nothing in heaven but my innocence, nor on earth but 
my character ; and I think you wish me better than to desire 
that I Bhoold forfeit the one or the other. Desire it 1 O 
heavens 1 I suddenly exclaimed, I will for ever guard them 
both to the Isst drop of my blood, and last breath of my 
life ! Alasl cried Arabella, yon are the man, of all others, 
whom the world would not admit for my champion in 
this case ; they are absolute judges ; they ought to be 
obeyed ; our parting will be painful, but it must be complied 
with. 

But, my sister, my Arabella, most lovely and most ho- 
loved of all the human species 1 tell rae, said I, my angel, 
is there no other way, no expedient to satisfy a mis- 
deeming world, save a remedy that is worse than death 
itself? No, said she, with an air somewhat resolute and 
exalted, there is no other expedient ; at least, no other to 
which I can consent. 0, Miss Graves I answered I, with a 
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Iy dejection, if that is the caae yon ehall be obeyed ; I 
indeed very iinhappy, but I ivill not be importunate. 
Adieu, doarest of creatures, adieu, for ever 1 I tipoke, and 
saddcoly withdrew, and gave her, as I imagined, the last 
fitrewell look. 

Hold, eir I she cried ; pray, stay a moment, I should be 
wretched beyond espreasion if you went away in the great- 

est of all errors. But is it poasible you should think that I 

nnld mean any slight to you, Mr. Clement ? No, sir, no, 
r all men living; indeed, it waa not possible, I spoke 
rough an humble sense of my own demerits ; my determi- 
ition was just ; I do not repent me of it, I — I — perhaps, 
^ 1 have not imderstood you ? indeed, I scarce know what 
r mean myself, — Of this, however, be assured, that I 
can neither do, nor ever did, nor ever can, mean any offence 
to Mr, Clement. 

While she epoke I had kneeled before her. I took her 
hand and pressed it to my tips and my bosom. My Ara- 
bella, e^d I, I confess that this was no premeditated mo- 
tion of mine. Nay, this very morning, the world shoidd 
not have prevailed with me to have accepted this hand for 
which I now kneel, I was then poor and wretehed, with- 
out resource; and I could not think of bringing distress 
^^pon her, independent of whose happiness I could have no 
^nojoyment. I icas sensible that I loved you with infinite 
^ptcodcmesa, with unspeakable ardour ; but my passion did 
not dare to admit of hope — I could have suffered all things 
to have heaped blessings upon yon ; but I would not permit 
I to my soul the distant, though dear wish, of being happy 
^^Mth you. Ah I M-hat posture is this ? exclaimed Arabella. 
^Hlay, you shall'not stir, I cried, nor will I rise till you have 
^Hheard me a few words. Since morning, I say, I have got 
^Boom to hope that my Arabella would not be so imhappy 
^E^ I feared, in being united to me. I will not nrge her, 
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however. I leave her free— I leave her miBtresB of her own 
will and actions; bat here I tow to heaven, that whether 
she live or die, consent or not consent, I will never marry 
another. I am, from this moment, her wedded for eternity, 
the faithful and fond husband of her image and remem- 
brance. 

So Baying, I rose and seated myself beside her. She 
looked astonished and affected beyond the power of utter- 
ance ; but, covering her ihce with a handkerobio^ she gently 
leaned towards me, and shed a plenteous shower of tears 
upon my bosom. 

When Mrs. Graves returned, I told her of my extraordi- 
nary success at the bookseller's, I had before made her the 
treasurer of my little possessions, and I poured my twenty 
pieces into her lap. 

Arabella, as I conjectured, did not delay to impart to her 
aunt the late adventure ; for I observed that the eyes of that 
good woman dwelt upon me with a fresh accession of fond- 
ness and delight. 

Having finished my third paper, I, took it to Wellcot, who 
presented me with twenty guineas ; and further, acknow- 
ledged himself my debtor. Returning homeward, I cast up 
in a pleasing kind of mental arithmetic, how much my weekly 
twenty guineas would amount to at the year's 
found it much beyond my occasions, even in the e 
matrimony. 

I now looked upon myself as in the certain receipt^ 
plentiful income, and this encouraged me to press for th© 
completion of my happiness. Decency alone could give 
difficulty or delay in an affair that was equally the wish of 
all parties. We were privately married in the presence of 
the Miss Ilodgina and two or three other neigliboui's ; and 
I was put in possession of the bluahingeat, feajfullest, and 
fondest of all brides. 
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■ Job very justly says — " Shall we receiTe good at the 
Rhds of God, and not receive evil ?" And yet, I imagine, 
bat the recollection of past happiness rather heightens than 
Ueviates the sense of present distress. My soul, in those 
lays, enjoyed a tide of delight to the fuhiess of its wishes, 
md to the stretch of its capacity. I thought that till then 
W person had ever loved as I loved. But the love of my 
Arabella was a kind of passion that wanted a new name 
pherehy to express it. It was an absence — a sort of death 

) all other objects. It was a pleasure too paining; a dis- 
ressful attention ; the avarice of a. miser who watches over 

9 hoard, and joins to the rapture with which he beholds it, 

:fl terrifying ideas of robbery and loss, 

I had now, within the space of five weeks, received about 

e hundred and twenty guineas on the sale of my Monitor, 

Fhen, going abroad one evening, I was stopped within a few 

9 of my house, by a genteel-looking person, who asked 

s Clement ? It is sir, I answered. Then, 

-, said he, I arrest you in his majesty's name for sedition, 
nd a libel against the government. Then, beckoning to 
) or four sergeants that attended, he had me directly 
Bised and conveyed towards Newgate. 

As I was not of atiroorous temper, nor conscious of the 
mallest tincture of the criraea with which I was charged, 
', should have made little more than a jest of this basinees 
lad I not trembled for the apprehensions of those who I 
iaew would tremble for me, 

' On the way, this officer informed me that my bookseller 
od betrayed me, and had confessed to the ministers that I 

a the author of a famous pamphlet, entitled the Weeklj/ 
Wonitor. Being delivered to the keeper, I put a few pieces 
rto his hatid, and was conducted to n decent apartment, 

HiBidenng the place, 

I immediately sent for Humphrey Cypher, Esq., sergeant- 
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at-law, whom I had once occasionally feed in behalf of Mra. 
Graves ; and I sent, at the same time, for a set of the Wee&Iy 
Monitor. When Mr. Cypher came I put five piecea into 
his hand, and having told him my case, I requested him to 
peruse the papers in question, and to give me bis opinion 
thereon, llavirg read them with due attention — Mr. Clc 
ment, saya he, I perceive that you are a learned and inge- 
nious young gentleman ; but I find that you are better 
acquunted with the republics of Greece, than with the 
nature and constitution of our limited monarchy. Ilence, 
(done, hath proceeded some lapses and misapplications tliat 
your adversaries would lay hold of. Yet there is nothing 
grossly scurrilous or raalieioua througliout, nor what may 
amonnt to the incurring of a pnEmunire, by the most violent 
constraint or resting of the sense. If you are inclined, says 
he, to proceed in the course of these papers, I would advise 
you to put in hail, and to stand the action. But as I nm 

L persuaded that the court have commenced this prosecution 
as a matter merely in terrorem, to dotcr you from a worit 
that gives them great disgust, if you have any genteel friend 
who would solicit in your fiivoiir, and promise a condnot 
more amenable to power, you would undoubtedly be dis- 
charged without further cost or trouble. 
I retuiTied my warm aclcnowledgments to the sergeant for 
Ms friendly counsel, and told him I would consider of it bo- 
fore I gave him fiiither trouble. When he was gone I des- 
patched a letter to Mrs. Graves, wherein I gave her an 
account of my present situation, in a manner as little alarm- 
ing as possible. I requested her to provide bail for my 
appearance at bar, but insisted that, till this was done, 
neither she nor Arabella should come to my priflon, and that 
I had given express orders that tliey shonld not be a&r 



Alas I had they complied with my directions, how happv 
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ight wo have been all together at this day I But the exceis 
'thdr goodness was the cause of our common ruin. Their 
Btction would not he satisfied with siiaple bdl ; and they 
solved never to rest till they had procnred my full dia- 



They went about to all their customers of any distinction, 
tey Holicited, petitioned, and bribed without meaanre. 

Phey borrowed money to the utmost estent of their credit ; 

jwd pawned or sold all their effects under prime cost. They 
Bve a purse to one to bring them acquainted with another, 
a whom they bestowed a larger sum to introduce them to a 
Having at length made their way to Lord Stivers, 
a agent of the minister, lie thought he saw an advantage in 

panting their request, and my discharge was made out 

pthoat further delay. 

. On the fifth evening from my impriaonment the door of 

ny chamber opened, and in camo my dear aunt with ray 

[fearer Arabella — they flew upon me — they clasped me on 
tach side in their arms, and my wife instantly swooned 
way upon my bosom. She soon revived, however, at the 
titown voice of love ; and as eveiy door for my enlargement 

^ad been previously opened, we wont down, stepped into 

he coach, aiid drove home directly. 
Here I saw the first subject and cause of alarm — ^the shop 

Iras shut np I 1 was shocked, and felt a sudden chiUness come 

a, but did not venture to inquire except by my eyes. 

The kettle being down, and all seated to tea, I introduced 

he affair with an affected unconcent, and by question after 

[ueBtion, artfully extracted from my companions the whole 
story and adventures of the five preceding days, whereby I 

bund that they had expended in my behalf beyond the last 
enny of their own substance ; and that nothing remained 
ive one hundred and fifty pounds, to which the sereral 

[ppoffite amounted, which I had made with Mrs. Graves. 
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I oould now no longer contain myself. Crnel won^n — 
inhoman friends 1 I cried; the bitterness of enmity, the 
runoour of malice, conid never have brought an eril like 
tills upon me. Accursed wretch that I am ! ordamed to 
be the instrument of perdition to those whom I would 
feed with my blood and foster with my vitals! Would 
to heav<3n I had not been bom I or would I had been cut 
off by some quick and horrid judgment ere this had hap- 
pened I 

Here S£rs. Graves drew her chair close to mine, and catch- 
ing me about the neck, and dropping upon me a few tears, 
that she struggled to auppresa— Do not grieve, my child, she 
cried ; do not afflict yourself for nothing. All is as it should 
be. There is no harm done. Your Arabella and I can 
always earn genteel and independent bread, without shop or 
other means than the work of our hands. We can never 
want, my Hammy. We have done nothing for yon. Neither 
has anything happened wherewith you ought to reproach 
yourself. What wo did was for ourselves, for the relief of 
the anguish of our own hearts; to bring you homo to 
ag^n as soon as possible, my son, since we have foond 
we could live no longer without yon. 

Within a few days I perceived that my dear annt 
to decline in her health, perhaps occasioned by her 
fatigue and anxiety of spirits. I brought an able ph; 
to Iier, but he could form no judgment of tlie nature 
disorder, till some time after, when her complexion began 
change, and the doctor declared her to be in the jaundice. 
He began to apply to the customary medicines, and no care 
nor expense was spared for her recovery. Ambelia and I 
sat np with her alternately every night, and ail the day we 
read to het" some book of amusement, in order to dissipate 
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-^Hoved «qDal]f uuBUcceaaful, and at tlio end of five month) 
nhe expired withia our anna. 

Arabella then quitted her hold, and crossing her arias <]]>oa 
'her bosom, and looking eagerly on the face once bo lovely, 
*aud always beloved 1 — Ton are then at peace, add she, my 
O death I hadst thou not enough of terrors in thy 
aspect, without adding to thy agonies those of tearing from 
OB that which we prized above lifef O my friend 1 my only 
parent I my dearest, dearest mother I She could no more, 
but immediately fainted away upon the body. 

I took her up in my arms, and, carrying her into the next 
"room, I laid her on the bed. I ordered Jenny and the two 
' nurse-keepers to lake care of uer recovery, and charged them 
• not to permit her to see her aunt any more. 

I then returned to the chamber wherein the precloos ruina 
' of the half of my world was laid. I locked the door within 
'side. I approached the body, and hung over it, and gazed 
'upon it with inexpressible emotion. I repeatedly clapped 
my hands together. I stooped down, and kissed and r&- 
kissed her cold lips in an agony of affection, I gave a £"€6 
I scope to my tears, sobs and lamentations. Ah 1 I cried, my 
parent, my patroness ; ah, mother to the son of your un- 
happy election 1 Have I lost you, my only prop ? Are yoa 
■forever departed from me, my support and consolation ? I 
was abandoned by the world, by friends, father, and rela- 
tions ; but you became the world and all relations to me. 
"I was a stranger and you took me in ; I was sick, and in 
prison, and yon ministered unto me." But you are gone, 
you are gone from tne afar off; and I die a thousand deaths 
' ia the anguish of surviving you. Here you Ho, my mother, 
I tha victim of your goodness to your unlucky guest. Wretch 
iithnt I am, doomed to bring no portion save that of calamity 
to those who regard me I Woe of woea, where now shall I 
e my bouI of its insupportable burden ? of the debt with 
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whiob it laboutB to this kind creaturo t She will no more 
return to take ought at my bands, aoci I must suffer the 
oppression throngh life and through eternity 1 

Having thus vented the excegaes of tny passion, tny splri 
subsided into a kind of gloomy cahu. I returned to 

wife But I see, sir, you are too much affected. I 

not dwell on this melancholy scene any longer. 

When I had discharged doctor's fees, apothecaries' 
and funeral expenses, I foimd that our fortune did not 
amount to filly pounds. My wife was now fiir advanced 
her pregnancy ; her labour was hastened by her grief and 
late fitigaes ; and she was delivered of that boy whom yoi 
charity a second time brought Into this world. 

As I was now all things to my Arabella, the only consol 
tion she had upon earth, I never Icll her during her illni 
By the time sho was up and about, what with the charges 
child-bearing, and a quarter's rent, etc., our fund was a; 
sunk within the sum of ten pounds ; and I was going 
evening to look out for some employment, when we heari.: 
rapping of distinction at the door. 

ITenny came in a hurry, and brought us word that Li 
Stivers was ui the parlour, and desired to speak with me, 
went down, gj \?atly surprised, and something alanned at 
visit, Mr. Glement, says he, with a famihar air, I have lon^. 
wished to see yo^i; but I did not think it seasonable to dis- 
turb you during the misfortune of your fomily and the illness 
of your wife, " Your Weekly Monitors have genius 
spirit, but they lia^e done some mischief which wo wish 
have remedied. As how, pray, my lord ? Why, Mr. OK 
ment, I never knew a writing in favour of liberty, 
any measures of government, which the populace did not 
WTGSt in favour of hcentiousncHs, and to the casting aside all' 
manner of rule. Kow, Mr. Clement, we want you to aa 
take our cause, which is by much the more reasonablo 
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orderly aide of the argument; in aliort, ive want you to 
refute your owa papers. 

O, my lord I I ansivered, I should think it an honour to 
serve your lordship or the ministry on any other occasion. 
But in a matter that must bring public infamy upon me, 
indeed, my lord, you must excuse me. I should be pointed 
at, &3 an apostate and prostitate, by all men, and bnng my 
peraon and writings into such disgrace, as would for ever 
disable me fi'om serving either myself or your lordship. 

Well, sir, replied my lord, I will not tlien insist on a 
ibrmal refutation of your own writings. I only ask, if you 
are willing to engage in our quarrel, as &r as is consistent 
with honour and truth f I am, my lord, I rejoined, as fer 
as is oousisteut with my own credit and the good of my 
country. 

The good of your country, Mr, Clement I saya my lord. 
I hope you do not think that goyermncnl is contrary to 
the good of your country. Pray, in what do you make 
Ihia LisuRTy consist, of which you are become so eminent a 
patron ? 

There are two sorts of libeety, my lord, I answered: the 
first constitutes the duty and happiness of a man, independ- 
ent of community; the second constitutes the privilege and 
happiness of a man, merely as be is a member of any state or 
commonwealth. 

Independent of community, a man is so tux free, and no 
further, than he acts up to the dictates of reason and duty, 

despite of inward appetite and outward influence. 

As a member of community, a man is so far free, and no 
farther, than as every other member of that community is 
legally restrained from injuring his person, or encroaching 
on bis property. 

Inimitably well defined I cried his lordship. I have 
Tolnmes, in folio, upon the subject ; but never knew 
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UB^BTT vas before. Well, Mr. Clement, as this libebtx 
TOnrs is, in all respects, so opposite to the licmitiousness I 
talking of, it cannot but make mainly in li 
goverDment. I therefore request you to write a treatisQj 
the purpose of your definition; and to take us with yoi 
far as you can. We shall not bo ungrateful ; "we are 
paymasters, Mr. Why do you hesitate ? Did yon not 
me you were disposed to serve ns? 

My lord, I replied, I fear I should full greatly short w 
your expectations. I am not studied in the constitution of 
modem states; and how shall I be able to justiiy any govern- 
ment with respect to measures tliat, perhaps, are a secret to 
all except the ministers ? I must further observe to your 
lordship, that my former field would be greatly contracted 
on this occasion. It is very easy and obvious to find 
and to call in question ; but to vindicate truth itself agi 
popular prejudice, /loa opus, hie labor est. 

Mr, Clement, says my lord, I am proud that we have 
ft gentleman of so much honesty and ingenuity to befriend 
ns. It shall be my care to provide you with materi.ils, and 
I am confident that so great a master of his instrument aa 
you arc, will make excellent music on a few fundamental 
notes. Here are twenty guineas earnest, and ten guiuesA 
shall be paid you weekly, till wo can Gx you in 
station of due lionour and advantage. I will take a 
or a dish of tea with you in a few days, and I wish 
good-evening. 

On the third moming after this interview, my lord 
tnmed with a large bundle of antipatria pamphlets xa 
chariot, and some manuscript notes and hints for my insti 
tion. He breakihstcd with ua, and was easy, polite, 
cheerful. 

I now entered on my new province, but iint with 
ardour, Aa I had formeriy lai;hed the insoleii 
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meats, and rapacioiisness of power, lees ambitious of conquest 
OViiT aliens and enemies, tbau over the very people it vaa 
>ordained to protect : I now, on the other hand, rebuked with 
like acrimony the riotous, factious, and seditious propensities 
of a turbulent, licentious, and unsaliafled people, ever repug- 
|iant to government, and reluctant to the reign of the gen- 
tlest ruler. I proved, from many authorities and instances, 
derived irom Greece and Rome, that power is never so 
dangerous to a populace as when it is taken into their own 
liandaj that the governors and governed, by the violence of 
sion, are apt to fly to extremes, on either side ; that 
anarchy ia tho most direct of all roads to tyranny ; and that 
a people, who have no will to be governed, reduce them- 
selves to the necessity of being crushed, insulted, and 
g>^emed, whether they will or no. 

Kow, sir, though I thus alternately sided with the people 
against power, and with power against the people ; yet I 
Btrack at nothing but faults on cither hand, and equally 
Hserted, on both sides of the question, the cause of my 
country, of liberty, and truth, 

I took five times the pains with these latter papers that I 
did with the former, and yet I confess I bad not equal plea- 
Bare in the delivery. I am also persuaded that these had 
wore than double the merit of the other ; and, in point of 
■entimeoj, moral and general instruction, were of twenty 
times the value to mankind ; but how can that instruct which 
is not attended to? It was intimated to the people that 
these had been written at the instance of their governors ; 
iftnd they would not have listened to an oracle if uttered 
i(rom that quarter. 

Six months had now elapsed m these lucubrations, I had 
delivered to my wife two hundred and sixty guineas, the 
weekly price of my labours, We had lived with great fru- 
ffality. Arabella bad agam taken in as much work as her 
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nnrung and attention to the child vould admit ; and we bad 

BOtne pieces left of our former remnant, when Lord Stivers 

called in upon me, with pleasure and good news, m it wa^ 
prologue in his aapect. 

Mr. Clement, says he, I want to speak to you apart, 
had yesterday some talk with the minister about yoa, and 
he has promiued mo four hundred a-year penaon for you till 
something better can be done ; and this is to be wholly clear 
and over your weekly wages of ten guineas, while we keep 
you so bard at work. But tell me, Clement, says be, laying 
bis hand with an affectionate familiarity upon my shoulder, 
are you of a jealous temper ? The furthest from it, my 1oe4 
of any man breathing. Oh 1 I am glud of that ; but, if jd 
were, I have nothing exceptionable to propose. To be shoi 
half a dozen of noblemen, all my fViends, and people of strij 
probity and virtue, have engaged to spend a sb.are of to- 
row in a party of pleasure upon the Thames ; and wo haVJ 
each of us, laid a bet of a hundred guineas, that from t 
number of his relations, his friends, or acquaintance, be i 
bring the prettiest woman to this field of contention. I 1 
fixed on Lady Fanny Standish, a lovely creature, and a rol 
tioB of my own, but she unfortnnately happened to be |) 
engaged to one of my rivals. I am therefore quite at a lot 
and must infallibly lose my wager if you do not favour me 
with the company of Mrs. Clement, With her I can make 
no question of conquest ; and I give you my honour to pour - 
into her lap the whole five hundred guineas, the just p 
her beauty. 

Why, my lord, I answered, this is indeed a very p! 
project, and has nothing in it exceptionable that I can p 
c«ive, if no one was to know any thing of the matter. 
what will the world say to see your lordship so paired h 
Faba, never beed the world, Clement 1 I am yonr 1 
man. — ^Tour lordship has a very good right to e 




inferior world, I rejoined ; bot the world has an equal right, 
and wonld certainly make use of it, in the scorning of my 
wife. — What, Baid he, warmly, you will not then confide her 
to my fricodsliip iind honour ? — I will not, my lord, confide 
her honour unnecessarily to any man, from under that 
guardianship and protection which I vowed to her in mar- 
riage. — ^It is very well, Mr. Clement ; you may hear from nio 
to^aorrow. And away he went. 

He was equal to his word. The very next moming I was 
arrested at his suit for two hundred and fourscore guineas, 
the amount of oil that I had received from him ; and I was 
hurried to the Fleet prison without being permitted to apeik. 
to any one. 

As my lord knew that, on issue, I must cast liitu in his 
action, and further come upon him for special damage and 
felse duress, it instantly occurred that tlus was merely a 
Btratagem for the seduction of my Arabella; and her defence- 
less state gave me inexpressible torture, I immediately 
wrote her an account of my situation and apprehensiona, 
which unhappily for al! parties were too well-founded. 

But, sir, I wOl not afflict you or myself by giving you a 
detMl of these extraordinary events, as I afterwards learned 
them from the moutli of my wife, and from the testimony of 
others on truil in the public court. For, alas! even now, 
when all anger should be dead, the remembrance of so much 
injury and outrage offered to one so pure, so helpless, and ao 
gentle, wakea up the old indignation, and stirs my spirit to 
its centre. 

Sufficient to say that, taking occasion by my absence, my 
lord paid my wife a visit : that he had the audacity to make 
base overtures to her, and to proffer her a large purse ; the 
former she had repulsed with scorn, the latter she had flung 
after him, as he retreated baffled and enraged. She then aX 
onoe commenced to make up a sura by the sale of ftirmtnP«| 
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r arlidee which she conld spare, an4 by 
e following day, with incredible labour she 
cared £40, which, with her former depoeit of £260, waa 
than sufficient for my release ; and, as she waa putting o 
bonnet to c'oiue to mo, her maid waa suddenly called into the 
street, and Lord Slivers entered. Then began the first 
of the tragedy which shadowed our life bo long; be 
bribed her servant, and filled her kitchen with his reUua< 
At once, and casting aside all disguise, he addressed her in 
terms loathsome' to her pure womanly nature ; and, disregard- 
ing her pathetic prayers and appeals to his better feelings, he 
proceeded to such a measure of violence that he stung the 
lamb into a lioness; and finding no help, from earth 
heaven, near, in the agony and the wrath of the minute, she 
became the justifior of her own purity, and the execnl 
in the cause of her endangered honour, by slaying her bi 
assailant. 

When the fatal blow was given, she at once went running 
to the cradle, where her infant lay crying ; she caught him 
in her arms; and opening the chamber-door softly, and shut- 
ting it after her, she stepped down-staira as upon feathers, 
and stealing to the street-door, she opened it suddenly, rushed 
into the street, and hurried on till she came to a stand of 
coaches, where she hired the first she met, threw 
hastily into it, and desired the man to drive with all speei 
the Fleet prison. 

On her arrival she discharged the action and fees of 
with all possible despatch, and then hurried up to my apart- 
ment. On the first glimpse I sprung to her, and caught her 
in my arms with unspeakable transport ; but finding the child 
with her, and observing that her breath was quick and 
nneven, 1 withdrew a step or two, and looked eagerly at her j 
and perceiving that she was pale, and had a kind of wil< 
in her eyes and motions — What ia the matter, my Iot( 
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cried ; what has happeoed to ^ou 7 — I have not been well, i 
answered, with an affected unconcern before the keepc 
But pray come down, my dear ; yon are much wanted, aoM 
the ooaoh is in waiting. 

NotLliig further passed between ua till we got into t 
uoouh, and that my wife desired the man to di'ive to somaB 
neighbouring street, and to stop at the first door where hu 
saw a bill for lodgings. For lodgings again, 1 demandei 
for whom doeti my Arabella desire to take lodgings? 
you and me, Mr. Clement — for yon and me, she cried, wring^I 
ing her hands together : Lord Stivers lies weltering i 
blood at onr house, deprived of life within this half hour b 
my nnhappy hand. 

I was suddenly struck dumb with surprise and horror. AT!" 
the occasions and consequences of this direful event whirled 
through my imagination in a fearful succession. What must 
now become of my soul's sole enjoyment I what indignitiea 
must have been offered I what outrage might she not, 
rather, must she not have suffered, before she could 1 
brought to perpetrate so teriiblo a deed I 1 grew instantly ' 
rick, and, putting my head through the window, desired the 
coachman to stop at the first tavern. I ordered the drawer 
to hasten, with a pmt of Spanish white wine, to the door, 
and I pressed and compelled my wife to swallow a part. J 
Onr spirits being in some degree settled thereby, we drovefl 
to a private street, on the right-hand of Cheapside, where I 
took ft back-room and closet, up two pair of stairs, at onoi 
Mrs. Jennett'e, an old maid and a mantoa-maker. I imme- J 
dtately ordered a fire to be kindled, and the tea-things to be i 
laid, and, giving the servant a crown, desired her to bring 
the value in proper ingredients. 

The evening was now shut in ; and, while the maid \ 
abroad, not a syllable passed between my wife and me. 
dreaded to inquire of what I still more dreaded to undei 
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Stand ; and Arabella seemed to labour under some might 
oppression. Whfln retiring to the closet, where oar 
stood, she covered her child up ivurra, and kneeling dc 
by his side, broke forth into a, violent torrent of tears, intei 
mingled with heavings and half-strangled sobs. 

I sat still withovit seeming to observe her emotion. I vi 
sensible that nature wanted this kindljr relief. The teas 
sugars were brought, the kettle was put on the fire, and tlu 
miud bad again retired ; when I gently called to my Arabel 
to come forth, with a voice of the truest love, and softi 
endearment, that ever yet breathed from a human bosom. 

Her eyes were already wiped, her countenance composed; 
and her motions and demeanour much more settled than 
before. She sat down with a rising eigh, which she checked 
with a half smile. My Arabella, said I, my only joy, my 
unmeasured blessing ! what is it that thus distracts my dearer 
part of existence ? Your mind, your spirit, my angel, is still 
pure and unpolluted ; and bodies are, merely as bodies, 
incapable of defilement, being doomed from. our birth to dis- 
solution and corruption. — Ah, my Hammy! she exclaimed, 
you are quite beside the mark ; I sigh not, I weep not, 
grieve not for myself. I fear not, nor regard the cons 

quences, however fatal, of what has happened Suppose 

sudden and shameful death 1 — I thank my God for it, deal 
will ofi'er me a victim still pure and unpolluted. But, O th( 
wretched Stivers ! what is now become of him, sent, so snd-i 
denly and unprovided, to his eternal audit? tJnhappy tbaC 
I am I perhaps an instrument of perdition to an immortal 
being. Ah, rather that I had not been horn 1 would I 
perished in his stead ! A death in the cause < 
been my advocate for mercy. 

How is this, my Arabella ? I cried. Is condemnation thi 
to be brought upon the good because they oppose themselvt 
*0 evil? Would yon have censured any one hving, exi 
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yourself, for having given yon this deliverance by the death 
of the epoilei-? No, surely, in the daily and nightly 
robberies, massacres, and assassinations, that the violent 
machinate against the peaceful; is it the fault' of those who 
Bland in the defence of righteousness, that villains often 
perish in the act of transgression ? Tell me, my sweet 
mourner, in the sacking of a city, when the wild and bloody 
Boldiery are loosed to their own delight in burnings, rapines, 
slanghters, bowlings, and violations ; is it the perpetrators 
of all these horrors that you compassionate, when they happen 
to be crushed in the ruins they have wrought ? Meritorious, 
my Arabella, most meritorious were that hand who should 
cut a whole host of such Jnfemala from the earth; remaining 
imiocence and viitae would be his debtors for ever. Com- 
iniseration to the flagitious is cruelty to the just; and he 
who spares them becomes the accomplice of all their future 
Climes, 

Daring tea, my wife gave me an ample narrative of all 
that happened at our house while I was in confinement. Aa 
she spoke, I was first speechless with fearful and panting 
expectation ; I was then kindled into fury and a vehement 
thirst of vengeance ; and lastly, I was elevated into an awful 
rapture. I looked at my wife with eyes swimming with love 
and veneration ; I rose fi'om my seat ; I threw myself on my 
knees, and worshipped that Godhead who inspires and 
delights in such perfections as I then saw before me. 

Our fortune was now reduced to very little more than 
fifteen guineas. We had no clothes but what we wore ; and 
we did not daro to go or send to our house for others, 
nather to make ourselves known to any acquaintance. 

We went by the name of Stapleton ; and on the following 
night I ventured abroad, and bought for myself a fewseoond- 
liaad shirts, with a common gown, and some changes of linei 
for my wife. 
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On the fifth day, at breakfast, while Arnbella was casti 
her eye over a newspaper that she had borrowed from Mi 
Jennctt, she turned suddenly pale. What, she cried, 
I could question her, accused of robbery as well aa murdi 
that is hard, indeed. But I trust that my lot shall 
exceed my reugnation. And bo saying, she handed 
over the paper with a smile, in which heaven appeared 
open. 

The advertisement ran thus — " Whereas Arabella Cle- 
ment, alias Graves, did, on the 15th day of September 
instant, most barbarously stab and murder the right Hoib ' 
James * * * *^ late Lord Stivers, at a. house where 
formerly had kept a milliner's shop, in Fleet-street : 
whereas she did further rob the said right hon., etc., of 
large purse of money, his gold repeater, snulT-box, diamond- 
ring, etc. ; and did, lastly, flee for the same, as may be proved, 
and is evident, from the examination and testimony of three 
concurring witnesses : Now his majesty, in lus graciouB 
abhorrence of such crimes, doth hereby promise a reward of 
three hundred guineas to any person who shall stop, discovel^ 
or arrest the said Arabella, so as that slie may be brought 
condign and adequate punishment, if any such may be foi 
for sucfi unequalled offences." 

0, said my wife, I perceive that my enemies will sweac 
home, indeed I Their plunder of Lord Stivers can no way 
be assured save by my condemnation. But, be it as it may; 
that Providence, who overrules the wickedness of this world, 
may yet give submission a clue to escape its perplexities, and 
my innocence, I trust, will be an equivalent to all that the 
world can inflict, and much more than an equivalent to 
that it can bestow. 

I now had every thing to fear for my Arabella, as 
from the interested villainy of the witnesses, as from 
power of the ministry, and the resentment of the relatjooa 
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of BO great a mun ; and I looked upou her death to be a 
eertiua as her caption. Had I been tbe lirst in rem^der to J 
the greatest estate in England, I would have exchanged ray I 
whole interest for as much ready cash as n'ould hare served \ 
to convey na to some region of gaiety. But this was 
practicable with the very small remainder of the wreck of J 
our fortune ; and we had taken our lodging certain at fifty I 
fibiUings per quarter. 

We appeared as little as possible, even to the lodgers of 
the houBe ; and I intimated to my landlady, that it waa i 
the late of many a gentleman to be obliged to abscond till I 
his aSaira conld be compounded with hardhearted credi- 1 
tore. 

X)uring the space of nine months our principal diet was I 
weak tea and bread ; and if we ventured, at odd times, on a i 
small joint of meat, it served us cold, hashed, and minced, , 
from one week to the other. 

As my wife did not dare to take in work, nor I to stir i 
abroad to look for employment, our chief entertainment was -A 
the reading some old folio books of history and divinity, 
which I borrowed from Mrs. Jcnnett, and which had belonged | 
to her fether. 

How smaU must be the cravhiga of simple nature, when a 
family like oiire, accustomed to affluence, could subsist i 
London, without murmuring, for upwards of nine months, on 
less than eight guineas ! But our fund was now exhausted 
to a few shillings ; and my sword, watch, and buckles were 
alfio gone, in discharge of our three quarters' rent to tlie ] 
landlady. Ruin stared tis In the &ce. I beheld as it were a | 
guU^ unfathomable and impassable, opening beneath our 
fret, and heaven and earth joining to push us down the I 
precipice. 

We yet lived a month longer, on coarse bread and cold.J 
water, with a little milk which we got, now and then, for tbu J 
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obild ; but I concedGd from my wife that vq had not a 
sixpence now left npon earth. 

I looked up to heaven, but without love or confidence. 
Dreadful power I I cried out, who thna breakest to powder 
the poor vessels of thy creation 1 Thou art said to be 
bounteous and benevolent caterer to the spawn of the oi 
and to the worms of the eartli. Thou clotheat the bird*! 
the air and the beasts of the forest ; they hunger, and fin( 
banquet at hand. Thou sheddest the dew of thy comforts 
even on the nnrighteous; thou openoat thy hand, and all 
things living are said to be filled with plenteouaneas. Arr 
we alone excepted from the immensity of thy works? 
the piety of my wife, shall the innocence of my infant, 
femiah, unregarded and unpitied, before thee ? 

Ah, it is I who am the accursed thing who bring plagues 
upon all with whom I am connected 1 Even the labours of 
my life, the issues of my honest industry, have been changed 
by thy ordinances into nothing but damage ; to the imprison- 
ment of my person; to the ruin of those who had the mis- 
fortune to befriend me ; aud to the death, danger, and 
desolation of all whom I held dear. I strive in vain with 
thy omnipotence ; it is too mighty for me, and crushes me 
below' the centre. Pour out, then, the vessels of thy wrath 
upon my head, but, on my head alone, O just Creator! 
and take these little oues to thy meroy, for they cannot 
have participated of the guilt thou art pleased to impute 
to me. 

The night was now advanced; but that which fell 
my soul, was a night which would admit of no ray of 
nor looked ever to behold another morning. I wished for 
dissolation to myself, to the universe, I wished to see the 
two proprietors of my soul's late afieotions now lying pale 
and breathless before my eyes. I would not have endi 
my hell another moment. I would have given myself L 
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I death ; but I dreaded to leave my desolate widow and help- 
less orphan, without a friend, aa I then conceived, either in 
heaven or earth. 

My wife had Iain down with her infant on the bed. A 
sudden reflection started. My deatli, thought I, may yet be 
useful to those for whom only I could wish to live. I rose, 
frantically detennined. My brain was on fire. I took down 
an old pistol which hung in a corner ; I put it into my breast ; 
I down-fitairs I went, and issued to tlic street. 

I was bent on something desperate, but knew not what. 
[ I had not gone far when I saw a large tavern open beside 
I passed through the entry, and running np-atairs, 
I boldly entered the dining-room, where a Bumeroas company 
\ of gentlemen eat round their bottle. I clapped to the door ; 
I Qiid taking out the pistol — Gentlemen, I cried, I starve, I die 
Ifpr want; resolve instantly to relieve, or to perish along with 
l^e. 

They all fixed their eyes upon me ; but the meagre 
I frenzy, as I suppose, which they saw in my countenance, held 
I them BJlent. Tlie person who was nearest, directly took out 
his purso and presented it to me. I ag^n returned it to him, 
and putting up my pistol — No, no, sir, I cried, I will not 
take your gold, I am no robber. But give me some Mlver 
among ye, to keep awhile from the grave three creatures 
who famish amidst a plentiful world. 

They all, as by one consent, put their hands to their 
L pockets, and instantly made a heap of upwards of three 
I pounds. I devoured it with my eyes ; I beheld it as a mint 
I. of money ; and panting, and gi-appling at it like a vulture, I 
P-stnffed it into a side-pocket ; and, being too full of acknow- 
I ledgments to thank my benelhctoi's by word or token, I burst 
[ forth into tears, and turning from them, I got once more into 
[ the street without any interruption. 

I made directly home, and, stepping softly up-st^rs, I first 
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restored tlie pistol to its old station. I then went 
closet, where my wife lay still asleep. I gently waked 
by the fondness of my caresses. My Arabolla, I cried, 
ventured out for the first time, and heaven has sent us some 
small relief by a friend that I happened to meet. Here, my 
love, I said, putting a crown into her band ; coll the maid, 
and send out for some comfortable sustenance ; our fast has 
been long indeed. 

Within a few days our strength and our spirits began to 
recruit, though we still continued to live much within the 
bounds of temperance. My soul again settled into a land of 
sullen calm, and looked forth, though at a distance, to some 
future dawning. 

One day, as my landlady's Bible lay shut before me, a sud- 
den thought occurred. I breathed up to God a short and 
silent ejaculation, beseeching him to instruct me in what I 
ought to. do, by the passage upon which my thumb should 
happen to rest on opening the book, I instantly made the 
venture, and found the following words : " I will aiise and 
go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I hare sinned 
against thee, and before heaven, and am no more worthy; 
be called thy son." 

Alas 1 I was fiir from imagining at that time that U, 
no other than my Father in heaven who called ay 
who would thereby have directed and conducted 
himself, 

I puzzled and racked my memory to discover in wJ 
h.id given just offence to my earthly progenitor, but ri 
at all events, to observe the admonition. 

In the dusk of the evening, I tied my handkeri 
stiilor-liko about my neck, 1 pulled my wig forward, and, 
slouching my hat, I slid out of doors ; and, stooping half 
double, I limped with a couutei-feited g»lt towards 
father's. I was duly apprised that, if I knocked 
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I door, or directly inquired for him, I Bhould not be admitted. 
[ I therefore walked to and agam, now near, now alool^ for 
r an hour, before his door, in patient expectation of his 

I appearance. 

I had repeated this exercise for five Buccessive evenings, 
rben the door at length opened, and a servant in livery 
l?!ame up and accosted me. Is your name Clement, sir? 
I Suppose it were, says I. Supposing so, replied he, I am 
, ordered to tell you that my master ia weU informed of all 
I yonr wicked deagns ; and that, if ever you appear agdn in 
I ngfat of his windows, he will send yoa to Newgate without 
I Irail or mainprize, and prosecute you to the last of the laws , 
I of the land. 

We parted without another word, and I crossed over the 
way to a chandler's shop. The good woman of the house 
tdso happened to sell some small ale in her back apartments. 
I called for a mug, and requested her company for a few 
minntes. Afler some introductory chat, I addressed her in 
a manner that I judged most engaging for one in her sphei 
She very freely told me the history of my father and hia I 
I present family ; and further, that it was his custom on every 1 
I Monday and Friday to repair to the Tradesman's Club, at ' 
\ the Golden-anchor in Temple-laue, about eight of the clock 
at night, and not to return till about eleven, 

I went home something satisfied with this intelligence, 
as I now knew where to find my unnatural parent, though 1 
' hb last barbarous and insulting message had rendered me 
[•liopeless, and quite averse to any kind of application to ' 
lim. I 

We had now lived three months longer on the last booty ■ 
I er charity, I know not which to call it. We were again 

reduced to the last shilling, and, what was still worse, our j 
|*.landlady became importunate for her quarter's rent. My 
i' wife had lately requested her to look out for some sempstry- J 
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work among the neighbours. This she promised to do, hut 
purposely declined, as she and her family got the benefit of 
her labour gratis. 

I began again to return to my former evil thoughts, I 
resolved to make war upon the whole race of man, rather 
ttutn ray wife and iufiint should perish in my sight : but I 
reflected that it was more equitable to begin with a father, 
on whom nature had given me a right of dependence, than 
to prey upon strangers, on whom necessity alone could give 
me any claim. 

It was Monday night. The clock struck ten. I took 
down the old pistol, and marched towards the Anchor. I 
patrolled near the place of expectation above an hour. The 
night was excessive dark, and no lamps in that part.. At 
length I listened to the sound of distant steps, and sooa 
after heard a voice cry Murder, murder ! Robbery ! Watch, 
watch I 

I ran to the cry, and perceived one man on the ground,' 
and another stooping, in act to rifle his pockets. I instantly 
drew my pistol, and striking at the robber's head with my 
fuU force, I laid him senseless on the pavement, I tlieii 
gently raised the other, who was bleeding and stunned by 
the stroke he had received. I supported him step by step to- 
wards a distant lamp, where at length we arrived, and found 
a tavern open, I entered, and ordered a room with fire 
and lights ; and desired that a surgeon should be immedi- 
ately called. The gentleman, whose face was nearly covered 
with blood and dirt, began now to recover his strength 
and senses. I got him to swallow a small dram of spirits, 
and he stepped with me np^atairs, scarcely leaning on my 
shoulder. 

While we sat by the fire, and a napkin and warm water 
were getting ready, the stranger grew pasaonate in his 
acknowledgments for the life which he said he owed me. 
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, whicli service he promised to recompense to the 

Qtoh of his power and fortunes. But when he had 

ashed and wiped away tlie blood and dirt &om his face ; 

Mven ! what was my emotion at the sight of an aapoct 

Ince so loved and so revered I All my injuries and resent- 

ibents vanished instantly from my memory. I full at his 

B with a great cry — Is it you, then, mj father ? my once 

Eir, my ever dear and lamented father ! Is it the face of 

farther that I at last behold ? I burst into tears : I wept 

■loud, I inteiTuptedly demanded— Will you not know me ? 

I will you not own me ? will not nature speak in you ? will 

you not acknowledge your son, your once beloved Hammel ? 

80 long the comfort of your age, and the pride of your 

expectjitions ? 

While 1 spoke, ray father looked wild and eager upon 
me. He at length recollected me through all my loamiess 
and poor apparel; and, hesitating, replied — I — I — I believe 
indeed you are my child Hammel, and straight fainted 
away. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



l>uitiKO bis fit, the surgeon cama with his inBtruments s 
dresuDgs; and having in vain att«iDpted to restore him, by 
sprinkling water in hia fece, and by the application of harts- . 
Iium to Ms nose and temples, he took some Mood from him, 
whereon he opened his eyes, and began to breathe with 
flvcdom. He then examined his wound, which was a little 
above hia forehead, and dechired it so slight as scarce to be 
an cxctise for keeping liis chamber. The sargeon, having 
dressed it, received his fee and retired ; and my father, ring- 
ing for the drawer, ordered up a flask of Burgondy, with a 
cold fowl, oil, and vinegar. 

When the table was laid, and the waij^er desired to with- 
draw, my father again looked earnestly and compasdonately 
upon me — I believe, says he, my child may be hungry; and 
straight his countenance falling, and the muscles of his lips 
beginning to work, he broke into tears. Barbarous wretch 1 
ho exclaimed ; unnatural ostrich I who could thus leave the 
first-begotten of thy bowels to the nakedness of the sands, 
and to the blasting of the elements. 

No, no, ray father, I cried, again throwing myself on my 
knees before him; kill me me not with your tears, crush mo 
not with this your unmerited concern I All is well, all ia 
happy and blessed as I can bear it to be. This moment over- 
pays my yeai« oF anguish ; it is like heaven, after passing tin 
vale of death and mortal Gufierings. 

After supper, of which my fkther scarce tasted, he goj 
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I, aa I rose at tho same time, be stepped to me, and c.ttch- 
bg me passionately in his arms, and putting liU neck across 
— My clulii, he cried ; my beloved child, my life's blessed 
preserver 1 come once more to my bosom, eater thy forsaken 
ion 1 Too long has it been doscrt and desolate without 
thee 1 But here I vow to the Almighty, that no stepdames, 

V viperous instruments, shall ever hereafter insinuate be- 
tween as ; accursed be they who shall attempt to divide us ; 
and may thoy come to an evil end who shall desire to deprive 

e of thee, the light of nunc eyes, till I am cold and inaen- 
jbble to every other joy. 

While wo sat over our bottle, my father called for ink and 
paper, and first presenting me with a purse of fifty gubeas, 
B again gave me a bill at sight on his banker for five hun- 
red pounds. I started up, but stopping me, he cried — 
Hold, hold, my Hammy, I see myself overpaid in the ao- 
[nowledgments of that dear though meagre countenance ; 
ind then as I kneeled before him, with both hands held over 
ne, and eyes raised to heaven, he blessed me in an ejacula- 
lUon of the tenderest ardour. 

The reckoning being discharged, and two chairs ordered 
to the door, my father de^i-ed me to meet him at the same 
■D the following evening ; and said that, in the mean- 
lime, he would think of settling some cert^n income upon 
and thus we parted, as though our souls had accom- 
panied each other. 

It was now near two o'clock, and the morning bitter cold. 
My Arabella had, long since, put her child to rest ; and I 
found her in tears by a fire, scarce alive. She started up on 
(ny entering ; her fiice gleamed with a sickly joy ; and she 
littered some soft reproaches, of love and apprehension, for 
pay absence at those hours. 

Before I ventured to let in the fiill tide of our returning 
lappinees on bor weak and ahumed flints, I took out some 
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confections and a pint of sack, which I had pnrpoBoly bron^U 
in my pocket. I broke Borae Kaples biscuit into a cap, and 
pouriDg Bome of the wine upon it, I set her the example, and 
prevailed on her to eat. 

Meanwhile ehe gazed earnestly and inquisitively in my 
face. My Hammy, she tenderly cried, what ia the meaning 
of this ? What eyes are these, Hammy ? what new kind of 
a countenance is this you have brought home to me ? Ah, 
forbid it, my God ! that the darling of my bouI should have 
done anything criminal. First, perish yoiir Arabella, perish 
also her infant, rather than, on her account, or on any ac- 
count, the least of the virtues of my Hammy should be lost. 

No, no, my angel, I cried, daughter of highest heaven ! 
God has been wonderfully gracious to me ; he blesses me 
for your sake, ray Arabella. I have seen my father ; we are 
happily reconciled, and famine and affliction shall come nonr 
OB no more. 

I then took the bellows and lighted up a good fire, and 
while we were emptying our pint, of which I compelled my 
wife to take the larger share, I gave her a transporting de- 
tail of what had passed, and poured my purse of gaioeas into 
her hip. So we went to bed in peace, regardless of futurity, 
the happiest of all the pairs on whom the succeeding sua 

We lay m bod till the day was far advanced. I ihea 
ordered some comforting white-wine caudle for hreak&st, 
and, calling up the landlady, I discharged our quarter's 

When she was dismissed, I consulted with my wife whether 
she would choose to retire to France or Holland j or rather 
to York, or some other remote place within the kingdoHb 
But, reflecting again on the present excess of ray fatheit* 
tendemesa for me, she joined in thinking it advisable to wA' 
with his concurrence ; and I determined that very ^ 
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|j«real to him, in confidence, the whole pathetic history 
four maniBge and adventures. 

Meanwhile I thought it best, in all events, to secure the 
teana of moderately nompasaing our purpose, by taking up 
le £600 from my father's banker. I found, by experience, 
lat I had now little to fear from being known to any one. 
iy ahabby apparel, and emaciated face and limbs, that had 
prevented tlie knowledge and reraerabrance of a Either, 
ippeared a double flecurity against all other eyes, I there- 
jfore adventured, though not without circumspection, to Mr. 
Qiles's in Lombard-street, and, presenting my bill, demanded 
payment. 

My friend, said Mr. Giles, it is not two hours since a stop 
Jicss put to the payment of that drafl ; and I was desired, at 
the same time, to put this paper into the hands of the party 
|Kho should call. So saying, he gave me a note, which I 
opened with a trepidation that was turned into agony on 
beading the following words : — 

f To Hammkl Clement. 

" Most subtle, and moat accursed of all cruel contrivers 1 
■bou didst thyself^ then, set that villain on thy foolish and 
fend fether; by whom his blood was shed, and his life nearly 
lost. I renounce thee, I abjure thee from henceforth, and 

r ever. And as I contbue to disclaim all sorts of ties witJi . 
tbee, either here or hereafter ; so may heaven continue to ' 
prosper, 

" Baetoolomew Cleuknt." 



On reading this dreadful paper, I retired from the counter 
ritbout speaking a word. I got home, I know not how ; 

r I neither knew what I did, nor considered what I was 
I walked up-st^ra without perceiving that I waa 
Ulowed. But I had scarce got into my room, wlien five or 
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■IX men entered almoat along witb me ; and one of them, 
stepping directly up to my wife, cried — ^Sliatresa, I 
you in his majesty's name. 

Hereat I turned, and was stunned, and roused again in 
instant. I caught up the poker, and aiming at a well-dressed 
man whose face was not wholly unknown, and who apjieared 
the most active and joyous of the crew, I missed the crown 
of his head, but tore off one ear, and cut liim through bid 
clothes and shoulder to the bone ; I then flew npon the rest. 
I dealt my blows with inconceivable fury and quickness. I 
cleared my room in a few seconds ; and though several shots 
were fired at me from the stairs, I chased them all to the 
entry, and, returning to my Arabella, I barrioadood tli» 
door. 

It was then that she interposed, and, dropping on her 
knees before me — What is my Hammy about, she cried? 
what madness has possessed my love? Would yon be guilty 
of actual and instant murders, through a rash and vwn 
attempt of rescuing from our laws a person whom neither 
God nor man hath yet condemned ? This, indeed, were to 
ensure the ruin you apprehend. Ah, no, my heart's master, 
lot us neither commit nor fear iniquity ! Join with me, my 
Hammy, lot us trust in our God, and nothing but good can 
happen unto us. 

While she spoke, the late terrors of her countenance dis- 
appeared, and her aspect was gradually overspread with a 
serenity, to be imagined, in some measure, from the face of 
on evening heaven in autumn, when tbo songs of harvest are 
heard througli the villages aU about. 

I gazed on her with a speechless end complacent reve- 
rence. She gently took the weapon from my unresting 
hand ; and, leading me back, she seated me in the furthest 
chair. She then removed every bar and obstacle to their 
entrance. The stairs were now filled with people who bad 
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\>eea oaHeA to the asaistimce of the king's officers, but they 
still appeared apprehensive, and fearful of advancing. 

Gentlemen, said Arabella, be pleased to -walk in ; I deliver 
myself peaceably into your hands; ye shall find no further 
opposition to his majesty or the laws. The officers accord- 
ingly entered, but bowing, and with a timid kind of respect ; 
neither did any of them offer to lay a hand upon her. Good 
God, madam 1 exclaimed the foremost, is it possible you 
should be guilty of the crimes laid to your chargo by that 
' rascal, whom your husband has half killed? Ho is carried 
offtotbo doctor's; but I think, in my conscience, that he 
hss got bis deserts ; and, as for the few hurts that we have 
received, we excuse your husband, madam, for your sake ; 
and we think him the braver and the better man for what 
I be did. For, in truth, sweet madam, you are well worth 
defending. 
I thank ye, gentlemen, sdd my wife, gracefully Bmiling 
•and cuitsying; pray, be pleased to sit while I prepare to 
attend you. I am guilty, indeed, of the death of a man, and 
yet guilty of nothing that I would not repeat in the defence 
of virtue, Ent, gentlemen, says she, again smiling, you are 
likely to be troubled with more prisoners than you look for. 
■ One of them, indeed, is young, and as little meaning of 
barm to any one as his mother. I must, therefore, beg your 
indulgence in sending for a coach j and pray, do me the 
fiiTonr to accept this trifle, as the means of washing away 
animosity between you and my husband. So saying, she 
presented their chief with a guinea ; who, rising and awfully 
^^ bowing, ordered one of the others to step for a coach. 
^B Had the harp of Orpheus been tuned like the voice of my 
^B Arabella at this season, it is not to be wondered that tigers 
^^B should grow tame, and bears crouch down before him and 
^^ tick bia feet ; smce wretches like these, hardened in hourly 
^V mote of insolence and inhumanity, were now awed to down- 
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OHt rerercDce, and, on bcr Tetnrn front the oloaet with h&e 
infant in her aims, dropped a tear of Blill compnasion, HA 
though they had not wholly forgotten that they were bom 
of women. 

In the mean lime, my fury having subsided at the instance 
of my wife, I should cortdnly have fainted if I had not been 
relieved by a gush of tears ; which I endeavoured to conceal 
by turning aside and putting my handkerchief to my face. 
A cloud of thick darkness again overspread my soul ; and 
every internal idea grew pregnant, and laboured with appre- 
hension and horror. I cursed my meeting with my father, 
and his treacherous appearance of bounty, which had served 
to bring this decisive ruin upon us ; and I looked upon for- 
tune as HoHcitous and industrious to bring evil and destmc- 
tion out of every presentment and promise of advantage. 

Being conducted to Newgate, I agreed with the keeper 
for a tolerable apartment at two guineas per week ; and, 
putting on the best cheer I could affect before my wife, I 
sent out for a nourishing dinner; for I judged it late to be 
frugal when death was at our door, and I had determiaod 
not to survive my Arabella a moment. 

The day following, I procured copies of the depositions of 
the three witn^^sses, the first of whom was our own servant- 
maid. These I laid before two of the most learned in the 
law, but received no consolation from their report. They 
told me that, had my wife been actually guilty of the rob- 
bery as alleged, hlie might have had some prospect of being 
acquitted of the murder, by being enabled to bribe off the 
evidence. But that, if she was really innocent of the rob- 
bery, as I affirmed, it then became the very cause as well as 
interest of the guilty evidence to have her condemned on 
both articles of accusation. 

As the feai-ful day approached, I bought at second-hand 
two decent suits of moummg, with the requisite appendage* 
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fijT my wife and mysel£ Wlienever I could get apart, I va^ I 
drowned in my team, and half-Buffocated by my sobs ; aad ^ 
did every thing but pray for my Arabella ; for I could not 
tMnk of lifting my lieart to heaven, where I had lost a 
dependence. 

In the mean time my beloved daily recovered fleah and 
Her eyes grew more brilliant, her complexion more 
clear, her countenance was as the surface of a deptli of 
peace ; and I gathered, I knew not why, a kind of reflected 
confidence by beholding her aspect. 

£arly on the fatal morning, when I had left her within at 
her prayers, and had pulled my hat over my eyes, and eat 
down in a corner to vent the throbbings of my heart, I oast 
my eye on a paper that appeared from under the door. I 
took it up with precipitation, and in it found the following d 



Though mountaliiB threat th^ naked head, 
Thoagh ciruIiQg gulfa around thee close, 

Though help ia distant, bope is dead. 
Though earth and hell itre siTOrn tbj foes. 

U. 

Yet, HeaT'u their malice aliall defy ; 

And, strong in laet citremca, to saTe, 
Shall stand with guardian acraphs nigh, 

And nith thy gland' rers glut the grave. 



I had DO sooner read this paper, than I dropped down | 
involuntarily on my knees. My hands clenched together 
and I breathed up a most ardent petition, that some over- 
ruling power would take my Arabella under his proteo- J 
Lion, 

Soon after she came forth, adorned like the moon when | 
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1C3S her beaiq^^^H 



girt about with clouds, through whoso blackness 
breaks forth with improved lustre. 

While wo sat at breakiaat I prosi^nted her with the Teraea. 
She read them over and over with deep attention ; and then 
returning them with a smile — This, says she, has been the 
stratagem of some very charitable person, who judged that 
hope was wanting to support me at such a trial. 

As the dreadful hour was at hand, and as I had considered 
before now that at last it must come, I had prepared a 
small bottle of salts and a cordial, to support myself aa 
well as my wife from an unseemly dejection of spirits 
ooart. 

Ah, sirt can yon tell me how one thing should coma 
paes? can you account for this most extraordinary of all 
workmgs in human nature? that a man at some times should 
more feelingly live, or die in others, than in himself. Had 1 
been called to my last audit, had the dccbion of my own ex- 
istence been at stake, my apprehensions, as I think, could 
not have equalled what I felt at that period. 

At length the keeper appeared, and warned my Arabella 
that she must speedily set out. I turned instantly cold and 
pale ; and it was long before I recovered strength to rise 
from my chair. In the mean time my wife returned to our 
bed-chamber, and bringing out her ini:int, gave him in charge 
to a nurse-keepor ; she then held her hands over him, and 
raised her eyes to heaven in hlcssing for some time. Again 
she fixed them on his face, and gazing upon him, as it wi 
for a last ferewell look, tear dropped after tear in a pathi 
and affectionate silence. 

Being conducted to the Old Bailey, ray wife on enterini^ 
the court turned suddenly pale ; and her countenance was 
downcast with a diffidence that she could not for some time 
overcome. The concourse was excessively great, and chiefly 
oonastiiig of the nobility and gentry of both aexea. The 
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great man himself was there, with a crowd of hit 
dants, and all the male and female relations Mid friends of 
the deceased. 

I gave my Arabella the salts to smell to ; and, aa shST 
weakly and bashfully advanced to the bar, a confused ani 
jarring murmur was held on all fades, and the words impu^ 
dence and innocence resounded throughout. 

When, according to order, she had held up her hand and 
heard her indictment, the judge, with a countenance and 
voice equally stem, demanded guilty, or not guilty? Sha 
answered. Guilty, my lord, I confess, of the death of Lord 
Stivers ; but never guilty of any kind of robbeiy or malice. 
Woman, s^d the judge, you confess yourself guilty, and I 
^ould proceed to your sentence. But I ask you for the last. 
time, guiltj', or not guilty? Not guilty, my lord, she th( 
rejoined ; if to do what I approve, and shall never repent o^ 
ia not to be guilty. 

Again the muiiniir was repeated ; but continued much 
longer, and with more virulence on the one part, and more 
concern on the other. 

I shall not detain you, sir, with an account of the exami- 
nation of the two first witnesses, one of whom had been our 
own servant-girl, and the other the principal footman of Lord 
Stivers. They had all manner of encouragement and coun- 
tenance from the court, and concurred in every circumstance 
that could serve for condemnation. The sound of triumph 
was heard through all the gentry, and the populace sighingly 
gave my Arabella for lost. 

The third ivitncss was then called. He was a very 
genteel and modest-looking young man, and was now out 
of hvery. 

My lord, says he, with a respectful but resolute voice, be- 
fore I give my testimony in this case, I request that the two 
Brst witnesses should be taken into custody. Into custody I 
I 10* i 
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the judge; do yoa know wbat you say? I do know 
v!iat I say, my lord, and I repeat my request, that they 
lould be taken into cuatody. "Why, friend, said the judge, 
ley are as you are ; they are witnesses for the crown agiunat 
criuiiual, and no man has a right to order them into 
itody. I say, rejoined the youth, with an air still more 
:detern]ined, that they are witnesses against innocence, 
Against his majesty, and against the laws ; tliat they 
alone are criminal ; that I am evidence against them ; and 
I ^ain require it of your lordship, of the jury, and of 
all present, that they should not be permitted to make their 



I see, exclaimed the judge, you are a prevaricating villain ; 
but I shall trounce you before we part. Where is this fel- 
L low's examination? 

I My lord, my lord, said the young man, with somewhat 
I of a severe and sarcastical tone, you were not placed there 
to prejudicate in any matter, no more than I was called 
here to be browbeat and sentenoed without trial. If you 
find that I prevaricate — if you desii'e to sift roo as wheat, 
and find any chaff in me — I refuse not the bitterest punish- 
ment that our laws can inflict. But your lordship observes 
I am an evidence for the crown ; and his majesty, God be 
prwsed 1 will not fix his tribunal in any unrighteousness. 
I therefore demand to be heard in the cause to which I am 
cited ; and all present shall be assured that I apeak nothing 
but the truth. And you, gentlemen of the jury, I petition 
you to intercede in fiivonr of equity with his lordship, and 
to prevail that these criminals, for such I affii-m them to be, 
should not be suffered to get away : and further, that they 
should be instantly searched, and all that is found about 
them reserved for the inspection of yourselves and hia lord- 
hip. 
My lord, said the foreman, I humbly conceive that no ill 
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oonseqaence can ensue fiom searcliing and setting a watob, 
over those people ; their testimony is already given, and 
not be invalidated thereby. 

Well, added the judge, I would willingly hear what this 
fellow, this tnrncoat, has to say for himself. 

My lord, replied the youth, provided I approve my truth 
before God, I shall be the less afflicted for havhig fallen 
under your lordship's displeasure. My name is Edward 
Longfield, I was born to happier prospects. My father was 
a gentleman ; and about eighteen months ago I took the 
degree of bachelor at Queen's College at Oxford. But mis- 
fortunes and misunderstandings happening in our family, I 
was loft to be the former of my own fortunes, and arriving 
at London, I was taken into service by my late Lord Stivers. 
He grew fond of me beyond my merits ; and I began to 
pai'take of his friendship and confidence, at the time that I 
was deprived of the most generous of masters by the most 
unhappy of all events. 

He then deposed to his lord having communicated tQj 
him his designs against Mrs, Clement, and that npon his. 
daring to remonstrate with him on the illegality of his 
plana. Lord Stivers had become angry, and threatened him 
with the loss of bis favour for ever. He then, eontinued 
Mr, Longfield, told me how he had gained over her maid by 
a large bribe to his interest. I felt sad and unwilling to par- 
tidpate in my lord's doings, but I was dependent on his 
bounty, and really attached to him from many of his very 
engaging qualities. We adjourned to Mrs. Clement's house 
on some intimation from the confederate there : Lord Stivers 
went up-atairs, nubile we followed the maid, Mrs, Deborah, 
to the kitchen, 

I soon observed that my companion, Mr- Robert there, 
was inten.t on making up hia acquaintance with Mrs, Deborah j^ 
and, oa I found myself extremely uneasy, I gave thom the 
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sKp without being observed, and stealing up-stairs, I put mj^ 
ear to the door where I heard the voice of my maBteK ^ 
Blessed heaven I to what surpassing sentimenta was I then an 
amazed witness ! to what proofs of an innocence of the most 
exalted nature ! If I should not he tedious I wonld deliver , 
to the court — to you, my lord, in particular — and to yon, 
gentlemen of the jury, the best account I can of those wotl^ 
derful passages. 

Hear him — hear him — hoar him I was then almost the n 
versal cry, till he was permitted by the bench, and desii 
by the jury, to speak ivith freedom. 

He then repeated, in a more ample and pathetic mannei 
aU that passed, as I have told you, between Lord Stivers ai 
my wife. But stopping, as he drew near to the fatal c 
trophe — I could no longer bear, he said, the pierdng crie« 
the agonizing shrieka of one in such extremity. Had I a; 
kind of weapon I thought I should have done my lord j 
service by preventing his wickedness. But I trembled a 
grew exceeding sick, and hastening down to the kitcbeD,^ 
threw mysolf into a chair, and swooned away. 

While I was in my fit, and Robert and Deborah weifl 
busy about me, the fatal stroke, as I imagine, was given, ; 
the prisoner made her escape with her infant ii 
Wben I was somewhat recovered, and had taken a dram of 
Mrs. Deborah's bottle, she put down the kettle, and invited 
us to a dish of tea. I requeatod my companions, from tins 
to time, to step out and listen; but they reported that B 
was quiet above stairs. 

At length it grew darkish, and being all of ns surpriad 
that no candles were called for, we went in a body np-stai 
and Deborah ventured gently to tap at the door; but hefl 

no voice nor stirring in the chamber, she turned the bdlf< 
softly, and peeping in, she gave a loud shriek, and drew 
suddenly back again. We then entered together, and as I 
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> prepared, by my knowledge of the lady's virtue, i 
Bome dreadful catastrophe, I was the lesa shocked and coi 
cemed at what I beheld. 

The floor was half covered with blood. My master lay ii 
the midst, already stiff and cold ; and part of the fiital Goi». ■ 
sora was still within tlie wound. We all stood for some time 
in silent astonishment ; and then, with joint tears, lamented 

9 iate. At length, says Deborah, I would gladly see if my 
bloody mistreas has taken care to provide for her journeyj^ 
So saying, she stooped, and, taking his lordship's purse froai 
Ilia pocket, she counted down two hundred and niuety-sevei 
guineas. She then took out his fine gold repeater, and n 
his gold snnflVbox, and last, took his large diamond ring from/J 
his finger. 

Come, my lads, says Deborah, my lord's silence gives con- 
sent, and we can no more be said to rob this jjiece of earth, 
Ihairthe people in the mines who gather gold from clay. If, 
my mistress is ever taken she must suffer death for the mur- 
der ; and they can do no more to her for the robbery, and 
twenty such matters together. If you will therefore be of _ 
my council, we wOl comfort ourselves as we ought for thi 
melancholy bnsincss; and share a prize between us that t 
one else had a right to, and that nobody will want. 

Robert did not hesitate long. In a little time he appeared 
more sanguine than Deborah herself; and they urged n 
join them by a number of interesting and cajoling instances 
I was dispirited— I was affrighted ; I saw a scene of bloof 
and slaughter before mc ; and I doubted not that, if ] 
refused them, I should bo made a second victim to their^ 
resentment and avarice. I pretended to value tbe watch at 
an nnmeasurable rate, and that I should be greatly the 
gainer if I got it for my dividend, lira. Deborah then 
went to her mistress's drawers, and taking out half a dozen 
direr Bpoona, a tea-equipage, and several articles in lace and 
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cambricB, she fairly laid thorn before us ; and observed at the 
same time that her mistress would not call in a hmry to 
demand them, and that the landlord would take all if we did 
not come in for snaoks. She then made a new division ; she 
compelled me further to accept of the snuff-box. She gave 
the purse of gold entire to Robert, and contented herself 
with the diamond ring, some gold laedals, my lord's hand- 
kerchief, and the plunder of her mistress. 

While Mr. Longfield was in this part of his testimony, the 
foreman of the jury cried out — Stay, sir ! Good people, pray 
stop those witnesses there — ^I see they are making off. And 
now do na the fiiTOar to search their pockets, and to pat 
what ye find into two hats, severally, and to hand them np 
tons. 

This being accordingly done, Mr. Longfield, says the fore- 
man, be pleased now to proceed. 

I have little further to say, replied Mr. Longfield. Here 
is my noble master's watch, and here is hia snuff-box. They 
are undoubtedly known to many honourable persons at pre- 
sent in court ; and I bless my God that I have been enabled 
to preserve them, for the vindication of innocence, and the 
illustration of virtue, at this day. 

Here Mr. Longfield paused ; and the judge cried out — 
Clerk, Hand me up the examination of this prevaricator. 
This his lordship perused with a countenance and acrntiny 
apparently inveterate; but finding that the deponent had 
not touched upon the robbery, and that neither the words 
feloniously nor of malice were inserted in that part that 
referred to the death of Lord Stivers, he tore the examina- 
tion into twenty pieces. Come, come, he cried again, I have 
not yet done with this same Longfield, I perceive perfectly 
well how he came by the watch and snuff-box. The trans- 
ference was not difficult from the prisoner who stole them to 
this her confederate. But tell us, my wonderfully honest 
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fHend, how came you to keep these tbiugs from their lawful 
owners for the very long space of twelve months and up- 
wards ? Why did you not immediately, or long before now, 
give information against those whom you so suddenly take it 
into yonr head to accuse ? And why would you suffer that 
EO exceeding chasto and innocent iady to labour, all tl 
time, nnder the infamy with which her character, in m; 
judgment, is still justly loaded ? 

To all these questions Mr. Longfield barely smiled ; hut 
bowing with his head, and making a motion with his hand 
to two gentlemen who sat on one side in the bench, Mr, 
Archibald, an eminent merchant and an alderman of the 
city, got np and spoke to the following effect : — 

I wish, my lord, that I could as well content your lord- 
ahip, as I can satisfy the jury and all others present, on the 
articles you require. The day immediately succeeding this 
fiital-accident, Mr. Longfield came to me, and, in 
of Mr. Truelove here, my worthy and substantial neighbour, 
gave a detail, almost word for word, of all that he has this 
hour deposed in court ; he then deposited the watch and 
snuff-box with us, and did not reclaini them till early ihig, 
morning. As I am of his majesty's peace, he also gave io' 
this examination before me, which however I must not ven- 
ture to hand over to your lordship, till I have your previous 
engagement that you will not tear it. I thereupon offered 
to issue warrants for apprehending the delinquents ; but Mr. 
Longfield most sensibly and judiciously observed, that such 
a Btep must unquestionably shut the door against justice and 
all knowledge of the truth ; that the criminals were two to 
one against theii- accuser ; that, on the slightest alarm, they 
would infaUibly abscond or make away with the effects, of , 
which they now held themselves the peaceable andunques-, 
tioned possessors, or contrive some further plot to invalidate, 
his evidence; or, probably, make hun away by pistol or 
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poisoD, and bo deprive that unhappy gcntleworoiui of ths 
only witnoaa of her innocence. But, says he, if they are 
permitted to enter the court under the confidence of my 
confederacy, they will have no reserve upon them, no fore- 
formed evasions or contiivancea for escape. My unexpected 
testimony will suddenly confound thoir guilt, and they may 
happen to carry some articles about them which might servo 
for their conviction beyond ten witnesses. 

In the mean time, Mr. Longfield, Mr. Truelovc, and I, 
were solicitous and unwearied in our inquiries after the un- 
fortunate prisoner, that we might persuade her to stand her 
trial, and to deliver herself up to justice. But all our search 
proved fi'uitlesH till t!ie day on which she was discovered and 
taken. 

Here Mr. Archibald ended, and the judge exclaimed — 
Crier 1 call the two first witnesses into court, that we may 
hear what they say to this fair-we.ither speech. The crier 
accordingly vociferated several Oyez'B for Deborah Skinner 
and Robert Callan to come into court. But, had they been 
witliin call, they did not choose to hear. During the atteu- 
tion of the court and jury to alderman Archibald, they had 
imperceptibly slipped behind their next neighbours ; and 
proceeding in like manner from one to another, they at length 
confounded themsDlvea with the crowd, and got clear off. 

My lord then began to sum his charge to the jury, and 
dwelled with much emphasis on some articles. Here, says 
lie, we have lost a nobleman — a minister — one of the fii-st 
ornaments of our country and slays of our land. And 
what, I pray ye, have we got in recompense of this great 
damage ? Why, my friends, we have got a new thing upon 
the earth ; we have got the saving of the honour of a milliner. 
But if this womau is inviolate, as still ia pretended, how 
came she to be guilty of this most horrid of all murdeiB, 
before she knew to what extremity his lordship would hava 
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How did she dui'e capitally to exeonte a peSE I 
of the realm, on that for which our laws would not hav& 
confined a common porter ? Tbia woman must, certainly, 
have been a trader in blood ; and her felonious intents and 
malice aro fully expressed, in the very peculiar use and in- 
humanity of the weapon with which she perpetrated this 
most desperate deed. You need not therefore, gentlemen, 
go out of your box to bring her in guilty of the murder, I 
will not affirm with equal certainty touching the robbery ; 
and yet to me it is apparent, that sho could not have en- 
terprised bo barbarous a fact, if she had not done it in 
prospect of pUmdering the deceased. But, as she is capi- 
tally punishable in the first instance, I leave ye, gentlemen, 
to determine of the second at pleasure. — First permit us, 
my lord, replied the foreman, to examine what we have got 
in these hats, lie then drew a long puree from among the 
relics of Robert ; and, having counted out seventy guineas, 
Mr. Longfiold, says ho, would you know my lord's purse? 
— If it is my master's purse, said Longfield, it ia of grcea 1 
silk, and has, towards the top, a coronet and the letter S 
wrought under it in silver twist. — ^The very same, air, i 
deed, rejoined the foreman. And now let us see what Mrtf 
Beborali might have in ber honest keeping? So saying^ 
he took from the second hat a small wooden box neatljrl 
stuffed with cotton, in which he found ray lord's diamonds I 
ring, three gold medals, and the ends of the handles of 
several silver spoons. Mrs. Clements, says he, I imagine we 
may have got some of your property among us. Pray, had 
you any mark to your silver spoons ? — Yes, sir, said she, 
scMce audibly ; a G at top for Graves, and a D and A b&vj 
low for Dorothy and Arabella. — I wish, madam, re] 
gentleman, that we were equally enabled to find an equivft*'! 
lent for your merits, as to restore to you this trilling remnaat 1 
of your rights. 
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Come, gentlemen, cried the judge, the day weara apaoe. 
It is time for you to retire, and consult on the verdict ye ore 
to bring in. 

My lord, answered the foreman, you truly observed tl 
we need not leave our box for the purpose you reqnii 
We are already agreed and unanimous in our verdict. 
And I would to heaven that we were not confined, on 
occasion, to literal precedents and forms of law, that 
might give a verdict some way adequate to the merits 
the prisoner, wlio, however depressed hy fortune, is superi* 
in all excellencies ; whom wo judge to be an honour to humi 
nature, and the first grace and ornament of her own et 
But since we are limited by custom in these matters, we d( 
Bay, with one voice, and a conscience that compels 
utterance, Not guilty, my lord — not guilty t 

The words were scarce pronounced when the court-boi 
was almost split by a sudden peal. Hats, caps, and 
nniversally filled the air, and jostled against each other. 
The triumph was caught and echoed by the crowds with- 
oat ; and the sound was repeated, and floated from street 
to street, till Jt seemed to die away iii distant parts of 
city. 

My wife then turned, gi-acefuliy curtsying to the foremf 
— I thank you, sir, says she ; I thank ye, gentlemen, ba] 
she, again curtsying to the rest of the jury. And thi 
glancing modestly round, she saluted the assembly, and 
down. But I could not contain my gratitude, my transport 
overpowered me ; and falling on my knees, and lifting my 
hands towards the jury— God alone can reward ye, gentle- 
men I I cried. May he for ever preserve the properties, 
honours, and families, of the worthy citizens of London from 
violation and insult I 

I then rose hastily. I slipped out of the bar ; and, rushing 
np to Mr. Longfield, I catched him eagerly about the neok. 
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I could not speak. I hid my jkce in bis bosom, and brokaij 
into teara. He attempted to disengage himself; but I hel 
him fast. I believe, said he, you must be Mr. Clement, 
congratulate you, sir, with all my soul. But you owe m 
nothing ; I barely did my duty. 

0, my friend — my brother — my prcsurver 1 I cried ; I ow 
you more tliaa life. Existence had been my greatest o 
carses without you. That I am not, at this moment, the 
deepest damned of the creation ; that I find myself the most 
blessed of all beings ; to you alone it is owing, my Longfield, 
my deliverer 1 Nay, hope not to escape me ; we never more 
must part. You are my captive for life. And I, and allJ 
that I am, or have, is yours to eternity. 

As the people within and without were still in great com- J 
motion, the court appeared much alarmed; and the judge! 
and most of the gentry made homeward, through a private I 
door that opened into a back alley. But theii- fears were I 
groundless; for the crowd was wholly intent on another | 
object, and impatiently waited for a sight of my Arabella, 

As she walked forward, attended by Mr. Longfield and j 
myself they made way for her on either hand, and 1 
atmosphere again rung with shouts and acclamations, 
aineere is the respect that the populace pay to virtue ; a 
such is their exultation when innocence rises superior to 
oppression ! But when innocence and virtue are accompa- 
nied by beauty, their reverence grows almost criminal, and 
approaches to adoration. 

Thus we returned to Newgate, amidst the blessings, pray- J 
era, and praises, of a yielding multitude, who still respect-'l 
fiiUy opened aa Arabella advanced. The windows on all I 
«dGS poured forth congratulations ; and those through whom I 
we had passed pressed forward for another sight, as though 'I 
their eyes could not be satisfied with beholding. 

Before we entered her late prison, mj wife turned abonl 
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Mid curtsiud tliree or four tiiacs to her numerous atteni 
■with an acknowledging grace and humility that 
pressed by their favoura. She then entered hastily, and 
ning ttp-stairs, die caught her child from the nurse-kee] 
She held him some time in her arms ; her bosom 
heaved ; and the tears rolled in silence down her placid 
tenance. But on our approach, she turned suddenly into the 
bed-ohamher, shut to the door, and continued there in private 
for neai an hour. 

In the meantime I Eent out for a warm dinner and< 
bottle of wine. 3Ir. Longfield now told me that he bad ofti 
been tempted to introduce himself to us during my wife's 
confinement ; but he feared that the discovery of any ac- 
quaintance or correspondence between us might prejudice 
Arabella upon her trial ; and that, therefore, ho had 
use of the little stratagem of the voi-scs, which he had tl 
under our door, in order to preserve ns from a total depi 
Bion of spiiits. 

When the cloth was laid, I whispered gently through 
keyhole to my Arabella ; and soon after she 
a harmony and beatitude of motion and aspect, as thoi 
she had instantly dropped from that heaven which had wl 
possessed her during her absence. 

At table, Mr, Longfield gave us some heads of hta history. 
He further told ub, that Eince the death of his late, lord he 
had entered into another service ; but that he had been out 
of place for about a month past. 

After some further discoui-se, I called up the keeper, 
charged the reckoning and fees, and retuiiied thanks for 
civility to my Arabella. I then sent for a coa«h, and 
di-ovo home together. 

Mrs. Jennet received us with warm congratulations; 
immediately invited her to a dish of tea, over ■which 
agreed with onr fiieod for the street-room on the same Q 
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at three flhillings per week. Arabella was now at liberty to, 
revisit her old acquaintance. She was more caressed thui, 
ever, and took in so much work that she was obliged to hirei 
a girl to attend to the child. 

I was now at the very pinnacle of human happinew,' 
Aflliction was no more. The remembi-ance of distress 
poverty had vanished as a dream. Our days moved up am 
down, and joy and peace nightly prepared our pillows, 

Mr. Longfield was very lovely in his person and manners. 
We had contracted a friendship which I imagined too strict 
for time to rnitie ; and I loved him tho better for his atten- 
tion to my Arabella, whose entertainment seemed to form 
the chief delight of his life. I -gave him my story in parts 
from time to time, and he had plentifully watered the several 
passages with his tears. He introduced me to Mr. Marfelt. 
his late master, to whom he had recommended me as private 
tntor to his son ; and we agreed at fifty pounds per annum, 
to commence as soon as the young gentleman should descent 
from the nureery. 

Mr. Longfield, as I told you, was very lovely in his peiv 
Bon, and he became daily more amiable and engaging in my 
eyes. I was pleased that he appeared in the same light to 
my wife. I thought that we could never love him enough 
and I daily importuned my Arabella to affect him with 
tenderness equal to my own. 

At length I became uneasy, I knew not why nor wheri 
fore. When I could form a pretence for retiiing or goinj 
abroad, I took a solitary walk, or withdrew to some rec 
where I fightened my oppression by giving a loose to 
tears. Ah I are not the real evils of life sufiident ? Y( 
man adds to the heap by his tendency to realize what 
merely imaginary. 

The aonrce of my malady was now no longer a secret 
me. Mr. Longfield, I cried to myself; my Arabella, n 
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angel I Ton are still failhful, my Longfield I You are stiU 
chaste, my Arabella! But you are both of you too amiable; 
yon are fitted for each other. Your friend loves you 
well to be a bar to your happiness. He will have no bl 
but yours ; your happinesa shall be bis ; and be will die 
accomplish it, since his Ufe is an interruption. I was pli 
that I daily declined ; but the affectation of checi'fuliii 
became prunful to me. One night as we 8.at together, 
wife looked at me with an aScctionate disturbance. What 
la the matter, Hammy ? she cried ; what Is come over my 
love ? You look not, you speak not, like the once fond, the 
deligbtiug and delighted consort of your Arabella. 

Ah I I cried; it ia enough. I die, and I die content! 
siace I leave the only two happy for whom I could wish 
live. What ia this I hear, Hammy? replied my Arabella; 
you die, you say, and you say also you die contented. Ah I 
you love me no longer. What business have I then any 
longer to — live, she would have said, b 
swooned away. 

At length she opened her eyes, and looking about 
languid kind of displeasure — Mr. Longfield, says she, your 
SGivioes have been great ; but at present I am not under any 
necessity for your assistance, whereupon he silently bowed 
and withdrew to his apartment. 

I then dropped on my knees before her. My Arabella, I 
cried, loveliest of womankind! But here, with a forbidding 
hand, and a countenance averted — No, Hammy, no, says 
(in a voice interrupted by tears), after what has passed yoi 
lips I cannot be deceived, and I will not be comforted. Ti 
would leave rae, you say, Hammy; and would you leave 
forlorn? But IwiU not be forsaken. I will prevent yobr 
imkindness. I will go where I shaU not be altogether friend' 
luss. Ah, my aunt ! my all relations in one — why did yi 
abandon me? 
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Here her words were auffocated by eoba and a burst of 
of affliction. But stUl continuing my poBture— I am guilty, 
my love, I cried; I am guilty past pardon. But I will live 
if you desire it, my Arabella ; will live to repent my foUiea, 
and to repair my defaults. But I cannot a minute longer 
your displeasure. Sbe then beckoned me to rise and 
Bit beside ber, which I did ; when, reaching one arm aboat 
my neck, and gently leaning over, she joined her foce to 
mine, and «lently shed her tears into my bosom. 

Soon after I perceived that she was seized with a kind of 
shivering, and, calling to .the girl, I ordered her in all haste 
to warm the bed, and I assisted my wife to undress. 

As soon as she lay down and was somewhat composed, I 
stepped to my friend's apartment. I found him leaning oit 
a tabic with his eyes downcast, like the figure of discomfort 
stooping over a monument. What is the matter ? I said ; 
what ails my dear Longfield? I hope I have not offended 
him past forgiveness. Indeed I am not well, says he. I 
beseech yon to leave me to my own thoughts till morning. 
I understand you, Mr. Longfield, I cried ; I confess myself 
no longer worthy of your friendship, and I shall no more 
demand it of you till you condescend to make the tender; 
and, so saying, I suddenly quitted the chamber. 

All night my Arabella was cold and hot by turns, and her 
sleep was discomposed by starts and meanings. In the 
morning I observed that her breath was short and feverish, 
and I got up in haste and went for a physician. As soon as 
he had written his prescription, I went eagerly to wish Mr. 
Longfield a good-morning, and to apologise for the abrupt- 
ness of last night's behaviour ; but Mr. Longfield had taken 
a long adieu, and this letter was aU that I had left to console 
me for his loss : — 
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Ion on tlie I 



"To Mr. H. Cleuent, 

"I leave you, dearest of friends, and I leave 3 
over, ■Wretch that I am ! to have brought affliction 
only two for whom I would have lived, for whom I would 
have died. Heavens, what a fate is mine ! I voluntarily 
depart, and I go where I must be miserable, since I leave 
those whoBo sight and converse made the whole of my enjoy- 
ment. That wbieli doubles my unhappiiiess is, partly to sus- 
pect that I have been guilty. 

" Tour Arabella, my Hammy 1 — 1 begin to fear that I loved 
your Arabella. Alas I I feel that I still love her, and that I 
must love her during life. 

"Ah, fond and foolish passion I that could neither hope, 
nor wish, nor even accept of any kind of gratification, save 
the sight and society of the object of its ardour. No, most 
amiable of men, were it possible for your Arabella to stray 
but in thought from her truth, from her duty, from her ten- 
derness for you, I could have loved her no longer. 

"I am jealous of you, my friend— I am jealous of myself 
in your dearer behalf; and I will amply avenge yon on the 
injui'ious and hapless Lougfield. 

"Ah 1 let no man henceforth confide in his own sti-engtb. 
I daily beheld your Arabella ; I daily conversed with, but I 
saw not my danger. The gracefulness of her motions, the 
sound of her voice, and the loveliness of her aspect, honrly 
euok into my soul with an intoxicating delight ; and I 
ivished, and was solicitous to become pleasing in her eyes, at 
the time that I would have taken the life of any man 
who bad attempted to deprive you of your full right in her 
affections. 

"My confession reaches the utmost of my faults; bat 
from what a dream of delight has It suddenly awaked mat 
Enchanting sensations 1 you are departed for ever ; an^ 
the futui'e portion that you leave me is bittcmesB. 
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"P. S. — In the drawer of my table, on the left hand, yoa 
will find another paper, carefully sealed and addressed to 
you. It contains a poor legacy, though all that could be 
bequeathed by — your departed 

" Edward Longfiku 

I wept as I read this pathetic epistle. My breast heaved, 
and I was agitated by emotioua of aelf-reproach, and with a 
tide of returning tenderness to poor Longfield. 

Ah, unjust though most ungenerous of men ! I exclaimed, 
I alone am guilty, and thoii asaumest to thyself a burden 
that thy virtues disclaim. Would to heaven that men and 
angels might love my Arabella with a purity lite thine, 

I found seventeen guineas in the fore-mentioned paper, a 
most seasonable, and yet a most unacceptable supply, ae I 
feared, from the generosity of Longfield'a temper, that it 
contained very near the whole of his possessions. 

My wife's distemper turned out a tertian ague; and at 
length settled into a certain rheumatism, that principally 
affected her arms and hands, and thereby prevented her 
earning any subsistence for herself or her infant. 

It was now upwards of four months since Mr. Longfield | 
had left us. Our finances were again reduced to about two 
guineas. I was, however confident of a supply in the tutor- 
ship promised me by Mr, Marfclt ; and I dressed in the best 
I could, and waited upon him, I was concerned to find the 
6,nuly in black. But when Mr. Marfelt himself appeared, 
and told me, with a voice interrupted with sighs, that his 
only son, my pupil in expectance, had been lately carried off 
by a malignant smallpox, my mourning passed all Bhowa of 
Borrow. 

I took my leave with a dejection and absence of mind 

I that forgot there was any road left for me upon earth. I . 

went, I knew not where, a way that led from home, I eswM 
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•i\ fTint T -nraa " 



nothing by the labyrinth within my own Boal ; ) 
theooe I could perceive neither outlet nor espape. 

My eyea at last were opened, and I perceived that I was 
now much further from my lodgings than when I set out 
trom Mr. Marfelt'a. I turned homeward aa well aa I could, 
fatigned in body, and with more than a mountain's weight 
upon my mind. On the way, I lifted up my eyes and rung 
my hands together in a kind of agony. Bread ! Bread I I 
cried inwardly. Merciful heaven, a little, but a very little 
bread I My helpless wife I my h el pleas infant! a little pit- 
tance for them ; I crave it in mercy ! and, O save me from 
beholding them famished, and gasping for a morsel of susta- 
nance before my face ! 

As soon as I had crawled home, another weight was added 
to the burden I already bore. A bailiff was in waiting, and 
my landlady, with an aspect as Inexorable as iron, ordered 
me directly into custody for the last quarter's rent. I was 
on this occasion obliged to disburse my last two guineas, and 
further to deposit my wife's gown aa a security for the small 
remainder of rent and fees. I had not now wherewithal to 
purchase a pennyworth of bread, that, like the widow of 
Sarepta, my wife, my child, and I, for this last time might 
sit down together and eat before we died. 

I pretended to have forgotten somewhat, and again has- 
tened out of doors. The night had just fallen, and was still 
and gloomy. Rage, anguish, and despwr gave me new 
strength and spiiits ; and I turned fiercely down an nnfi-e- 
qaented street, without any arms save my fury and natural 
fimgs, with which I determined, like tho maternal lioness, to 
rend subsistence for my young from tlie first I shonld en- 
counter. 

I perceived a man advancing at some distance. I hastened 
to meet hun ; and, coming within a few paces — Stand ! I 
cried ; pass no further ! Why, said he, with a fearless and 
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1)eneTolent voice, ia there any thing wherein yon dsHire I i 
should serve you ? O save me ! I replied ; you must, yon 
shall save me from the terrible damnation of seeing my wife I 
and infant perish before me. — God, aaid he, sends you this ] 
by my hands. He sees your distress, but disapproves your | 
conduct. But, Clement, beware the third time; another 1 
offence like this would prove fatal to you. 

He spoke, and putting five guineas into my hand be | 
instantly slipped away ; for such was my sudden astonish- 
ment and confusion that I neither remarked nor saw what | 
became of bira. At length I awaked as from a trance, 
stepped up to a single lamp that glimmered before me, and 
opening my hand I perceived that the money which I held 
waa gold. I hurried it into my pocket, and taming back I 
began slow and pensive to move towards home. ■ 

Ah 1 I cried ; I am then known. The dai-kness of the | 
nigbt hath not been able to conceal me. My guilt .is laid 
open before God and his angels ; and my present and past 
transgressions are entered into his book. He yet pities, he 
yet relieves mc. He snatches me from the gulf wherein I 
had already plunged and saw no bottom; to show nae that ■ 
no extremity can pass his power, and that on this side of ] 
existence it is always too early to despair of his bounty. 
As soon as I got to my lodgings, I redeemed my wife's 
gown, and sent out for a frugal supper. I then stepped up 
stiurs, and, taking a chair just opposite to my wife, I sat 
down and continued silent, but darod not to look up. She 
eyed mo through and through. My Hammy, says she, you 
are »pt to meet with strange adventures, I know you not 
for the same person ; you are not what you were a few 
minates ago. I found myself nndor the necessity of avowing 
to her all that had happened. But, gracious heaven I through 
time and through eternity never shall I forget the reply she 
made. 
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Hammj', says ehe, with the &ce, air, and accent of heaven's 
mildest miniater, it ill beconiea me to reprove a respected 
hasbaod for the excess of his goodness to me and my child; 
and yet I have suffered more from the consideration of this 
excess, than from all our other calamities put together, I love 
yon entirely, my Hammy ; but I love that part of you the 
most which you appear to regard the least. It is a part that 
must survive the dissolution of aU the rest — their short joys, 
their idle anxieties, their fierce desires, and empty possea- 
sions — and it must tliereafter be yourself to all eternity. I 
once thought, my love, that learning was the principal pro- 
moter of piety. But I have long since discovered that t 
know iH not to feel, and that argument and inclination a 
often as opposite as adversaries that refuse all means otm 
reconcilement. 

I will suppose you, for instance, in the depth of yonr know- 
ledge, the wisest discoverer of the attributes of infinity. 
But what will this do for you, my Hammy ? Tou may c 
template these great objects as matters with which you a 
no way connected. 

God, with all his omnipotence, can no otherwise make us 
happy than by connecting himself with ns ; and this connec- 
tion can no way be formed but by our dependence upon him. 
And this dependence can no way be made but by our confi- 
dence in him ; by feeling that in ourselves, or the world 
around us, there is neither footing nor hold to save us from 
smking for ever ; and by catching at God alone for the sup- 
port of that existence which his bounty bestowed. 

It is this confidence, my dear husband, that is called by 
the name of Faitc ; of which wo ought to have such a 
portion at least as might enable us to say to the worst that 
can befall, what the three Jewish captives said to the king 
of Babylon, " Our God is able to deliver us," and he will 
in duo time deliver us from all these afflictions. Bat, 



tiiongli he should not deliver us, we ivill not forsake our I 
confidence in Hm, neither bow to any temptation that guUt I 
can set ap. 

Since God, therefore, cannot communicate happiness tf^fl 
one who refuses to trust in his goodness, or to repose upon 
hia power ; where he is peculiarly favorable, he blesses him 
with ail sorts of crosses and disappoinlmeDts. He breaks 
under him all the props of worldly confidence. He snatches 
from him the helps on which his hopes had laid hold; 
that in the instant of sinking he may catch at his Cre- 
ator, and throw himself on the bosom of that infinite benevo- | 
lence. 

I am your loying wife, my husband, and this is your deu 
and promising infant. But, what are we further to youf I 
Ton neither made us, nor cau yon preserve us ; nor ara-1 
yon obliged to provide for iis beyond your weak and finite I 
endeavom's. Commit us, then, to Him in whom we have i 
our existence ; and know that should be permit this 1 
innocent to aufier, and my confidence in his mercy to fail I 
of support, the retribution is instantly and infinitely in his. | 
bands. 

Here ended my Arabella; but tlie sweetness of her voice 1 
continued to vibrate in my ear. 

She laid hold of the season for making the impressi 
desired, as my mind was still affected and softened by the J 
late adventure. I did not, indeed, yet behold the world or f 
its Author in the light by which they are represented in the 
Christian system ; but, even in the eyes of philosophy, all 
that my wife had said appeared reasonable, and conformable 
to the nature of a Being infinitely powerful, benevolent, and. J 



In these sentiments I eagerly applied for farther instruo 1 
tion to those writmgs that had brought life and immortality | 
to light. I began at the creation, and proceeded with the 1 
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deepest atteutioii and delight. Another syBtem of matti 
and naorals, another world, and aDothcr God, preaenteft 
tliemselvcB before me. But I shall not here detain you with 
an account of my new faith, as I may justly call it ; for 
though I always bad held inyscli| vulgarly speaking, a Christ- 
ian, I found on examination that I had been wholly a stranger 
to the necessity, as well as the beauty, of the Christian 'dis- 
pansation ; neither had I felt a single ray of ita comfort- 
ing influence. 

My wife began now to recover of her rheumatism, and 
hoped soon to be able to take in work. I determined, how< 
ever, to be beforehand with her, if possible ; for at this 
I regarded not how mean my occapation would be, providf 
I might earn any kind of honest bread. 

Accordingly, as I rambled in search of employment, I 
observed a porter attending before the door of a tavern, clad 
in an ordinary frock, with a belt about bis wmst, and an 
apron before him. I thereupon went to Mon mouth-street, 
and purchased an uniform for the like purpose. I then 
passed through eeveral streets, tOI I came to a splendid tavern 
where no porter was in waiting, I stepped over the waj 
where I deposited my former coat with a poor hucksti 
woman, to wbom 1 promised some small matter for 
trouble I gave her. I then dressed in my porterly robei 
and, applying U> the chief di-awer, I promised him part 
my earnings proi ided he put me in speedy employment. 

I had not stayt d long till I was despatched to a conrider- 
able distance with a letter. I was afterwards sent on a 
variety of errands and messages ; and by the close of the 
day 1 had accumulated three shillings, sixpence whereof I 
gave to the drawer. I then stepped in high tiibrnph to my 
friend the huckster-woman. I gave her twopence, ri 
my former gai'b, and left my weeds in her custod 
tnmed home with a satisfaction to which I hac 
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Btranger tor a long tjme ; Euid I that night ate heartily. I 
tailed cheerfully, and slept in peace. 

I continued tliia occupation during five successive days, iaJ 
one of which I earned to the amonnt of five ahillinga. IwacI 
now engaged in one of the lowest, and least lucrative, em» 9 
ploymeots of life ; but a Divine fiiend was at hand, of whoso 1 
favour I was confident. I was content ; I was cheerful ; an3' \ 
I felt a peace within that passed all the understanding I 
should otherwise have had of happiness, though I had been 
in possession of the crown of revenues. 

Late on the fifth night of my occupation, as I was 
return, and within a few doors of my lodging, I was seized i 
and assaulted by four men, who were porters, aa I found by, I 
the sequel. I struggled the best I could, and got one of. 
them under me ; but the rest fell upon me, and kicked, 
cufied, and bruised me in a miserable manner. Oh ! they 
cried — yon are a gentleman ! and yet, thief as you are, you 
must steal into our business, and glean away the {ew pence . 
by which we get our daily bread ; but we will cure you for 
carrying of burdens, we wai-rant you. I 

Tliey would undoubtedly have murdered me had I not j 
feigned myself already dead ; but, observing that I lay with- 1 
out any signs of life, they made off in haste, ] 

I rose as well as I was able, and, holding by the rails and 
wall, got with difficulty home, where, crawling up-stairs, ray 
wife helped to undress me, and I went to bed. 

She then sent for our old physician, who ordered mo some 
potions, with outward fomentations to assuage the contusions. 
I was however seized that night with a violent fever, which 
continued upwards of three weeks, but without any delirium ; 
and within another week I was able to sit up, though stiU I 
very weak and greatly emaciated, J 

The bist of our stock, with tlie fiiiits of my late employ* J 
ment, were now nearly expended on doctor, drugs, and w^ 
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forth. Wherefore I fonnil it neoesBary to abridge our do- 
mestic charge as close as possible ; nnd having sent our girl 
with a token for my portei-'a habiliments, I gave them to htx 
a lieu of what remained of her wages, and with the help o 
an additional shilling discharged her. 

I was now able to bear the light, and the windows were 
half opened ; but how waa I shocked on observing that my 
Arabella and my little Tommy were as pale and as muob 
fallen away as myself! For Arabella had half-starvod herj 
infant, and almost wholly starved herself, in order to earri 
sufficient for my sustenance during my iUress ; yet she b 
up with a sweet aod smiling semblance, and in her alone v 
realized all that ever I have seen of the boasted patience a 
stoicism, or of the power of Christianity in effectin 
nature. 

Within a little time I was once more able to walk about 
the room; when, on tho day preceding that wherein our 
quarter's rent was to become due, Mrs. Jennet entered with 
a face wherein waa prefaced whatever insolence, hardness of 
heart, or contempt of our wretched situation could dictate, — 
Mr. Clement, says she, if bo be your name be Clement, I sup- 
pose I am not to tell you that to-morrow is quarter-day. 
And yet, if some people, Mr. Clement, can't affiird to eat, I 
can't see how they can afford to pay rent, Mr, Clement ; and 
SO, you know, 'tis every bit as comfortable to starve in jail 
as in lodgings. But this is nothing to tho purpose. I am 
myself but a poor woman, and no better than richer folks. 
Yet, poor as I am, comparisona may be odious between soma 
people and some people ; and then I don't come for charity, 
I come for nothing but my own, and that, you know, is the 
least tliat will satisfy any body. If you had any one else to 
befriend you but myself, you might a' been put up on thft 
parish before this. But, as I was saying, I can't be an oti^j^ 
&iend and all fi-iends at once. And I must tell you thanH 
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bate otijects ; for I have so much pity in my nature that it 
paJns me to look at 'em ; and, above all, I can't abide 'em in 
my own house. And so, as I told yon, Mr. Constable will 
be here in the morning, and ho will shew you to lodgings 
that will fit you mucli better; and eo, Mr, Clement and 
Mrs. Clement, if so be that your names be Clement, I wish 
you both a mighty good-morning. And bo away she went 
without waiting an answer. 

As Boon as she was gone — Hammy, says Arabella, onr 
kind landlady puts me in mind of the wife of honest Socrates, 
whom he took for the trial and exercise of hia patience. 
Ah, how cringing was this woman 1 how insolent is servility 
when it attwns any power ! But what, I wonder, is become 
of our friends the Miss Hodgins? I would have sent to 
inquire after them, but I was petted at their neglect of oB 
during our long illness. I will step there this minute, and 
borrow as much, at least, as will snatch my Hammy from the 
fiings of this fury. 

So saying, weak as she was, she dressed herself with tti 
cheerful air, and going, pleasantly repeated— Tour servi 
Mr, Clement, if so be that your name be Clement, I wish yot 
B mighty good-morning. 

She was not long abroad, and on her return I observed 
kind of heavenly radiance that seemed to beam throughout 
her countenance, from whence I prophesied all manner of 
happy success. But continuing silent for some time, and, 
looking eagerly at me, she suddenly threw herself into my 
bosom, and buret into tears. 

Ah, Hammy, she cried, I had hopes I was very stout ; but 
frail nature, in spite of grace, confesses me a coward. I 
tl)ought I could have seen you perish with patience, with 
delight, provided I saw a happy immortality before you. 
But now that your sufferings are at hand, I find them insup- 
portable. I tremble also for your taitb, lest it should not 
11* • 
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rapport 70a under the impending tri^ Yes, Hammy, aD is 
over. All ia finiahed, mj love, and the liand of onr God is 
in it. Our dear Miss Hodginses were not to blame; tlie 
eldest died suddenly since we saw them, and the youngest 
is with a distant relation in the country. We have notlung 
further to hope, neither to fear, from this world. Our God 
has flbat us out by every door ; and will neither permit the 
iriendship, the humanity, or charity of others, neither onr 
own industry or ingenuity, to yield us a morsel of bread ; 
convince ns that we are his, and that all things are his ; 
when he openeth his hand there is plenty on every side, b 
when he pleascth to slint there is no resonrce. What esf^ 
you, then, my husband ? Are you willing to run this lasl^ J 
short course f The prize is glorious, unspeakable, and lies 
within a very few paces of your grasp. You must mn it, 
my husband, and your repugnance would but serve to make 
it insufferable. But patience and courage would give yon, 
strength to endure ; and a little further conformity to t 
will of our Disposer would turn all the hittemess into del 
light. Our time is done, our task is finished ; we are alreadf; 
brought to nothing, that oor all may be in God. 

Yes, I answered, it is evident from a chdn of s 
proofs. I see the hand of God in all that concerns us ; and^l 
I am pleased with any instances of his notice and attention, 
whatever his final purpose may be. I will no longer strug- 
gle with his omnipotence ; nor make my ignorance a Bound- 
ing-Iine for his unbottomed wisdom. If to see yon and onr 
little innocent thus famishing by the hour ; if, in contemplat- 
ing your wants and imagining your pains, I feel an anguish 
above what death can give; why, let it be; rend, heart, into 
a thousand pieces 1 A period must at length be put to onr 
Bufferiags: and all beyond shall be peace, or what ( 
pleases. Bnt do you, Arabella, do you lead the way, 
patroness, my director I I will endeavour to keep the bri: 
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Qess of your example in view ; that neither here, nor here*) 
after, I may lose sight of her, without whom, here or herat' 
after, I think I cannot be happy. 

About nine the next morning our landlady entered,, 
followed by two constables and two appraisers. Thiu> 
authorized, as Bhe imagined, the first thing she did was to^ 
search our pockets for money, but without effect ; as we had 
expended our last penny the day before for bread. She,'^ 
however, found my wife's case of scissors, and other imple- 
ments for her business ; and gathering up our boxen, linen, 
handkerchiefs, and a variety of articles which we never had 
a notion of converting into money, she laid them all 
before the appraisers ; who, on frequent consultation, valued 
the same to four pounds nine shillingB, my wife's gown in- 
cluded, being nine-and-thirty shillings more than we owed. 
But this, our honest landlady very prudently observed, was 
scarce sufficient for costs and other damages which she had 
suffered, or might Iiave suffered, or might yet suffer on oar 
accounts. 

Thus we were turned out, almost naked, to the mercy of 
the elements. O, how deeply degraded below the hirds of 
the air, the beasts of the forest, or even the worms of the 
sod, who rightfully claim sustenance from the earth whereof 
they were bred, and have some hole apart whereto they may 
creep for shelter I 

The world, indeed, lay before as. It was wide and all- 
sufficient ; and yet nothing to our purpose. We had neither 
art nor part, concern nor interest, therein. It was to us as a 
harbour to tempest-beaten mariners, who are shut out and 
driven thence on suspicion of the plague. 

All hopeless, weak, and fiiiat, we took our way, we knew 
not wliither ; without home whereto we might travel, or 
point whereto wo might steer. We could think of no one 
living who would receive or acknowledge us ; and we seemed 
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to have no way save that of hastcnmg n^ fast as we could 
&om the presence of mankind. 

Slow and tottering aa we went, my wife and I cai'ried i 
oar little Tommy by turns ; and in the smoother places he ''' 
walked with the help of our hands. Thus, with much toil 
aud fatigue, we got out of London, and reposed ourselves 
on a. bank that lay a little off the causeway. Here we fomld 
ourselves greatly distressed with thirst; and, getting up 
again, we made towards a small hut that stood beside the 
road^where they hod the charity to treat us with a draught 
of cold water. With this we were wonderfully refreahed 

I and recruited ; and, putting on again — Hammy, says my 
Arabella, no conqueror on his triumphal entry into Rome, 
ever exulted as I do in your fortitude this day. And what 
signifies it now that it comes to the test? It is but to , 
travel, my love, ill we can travel no further ; and then v 
drop, fit and ready, and ripe for eternity, O how Bweet it^ 
is to perish with a patience that Is pleased; how fear&]j'4 
how horrible, to die struggling and kicking against thM 
Almighty I 

PAa we went gently along, still mutually supporting and 
exhorting each other, I apphed for alms from time to time 
to a number of passengers ; but my voice and address were 
80 feebly importunate, or their attention was so engaged on 
distant and difierent matters, that my oratory returned as 

r empty as it set out. 

At length I met a poor beggar-man, with a wife and 
seven children following in a train. I looked at him wist- 
fully, and, having civilly saluted him, I entreated some little 
matter from bis bag or his can, to keep my infimt from 
perishing on tbo highway. God's mercy, master ! says the 
charitable mendicant, I am very sorry to see any body 
poorer than myself; but tht 
a great way, and have eat and drank all except this I 
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tvopence-hallpeimy. Here it is, master ; Ood's blessing gsl 
along vith it I I grieve, and shall grieve, that it is not twa 
pounds for your sake. 

In expectation of the refreshment we should derive frooi'J 
this supply, we kept on at a creeping pace tiU we came to a I 
little alc-houso that stands about half a mile from this town, j 
There we entered, and called for a pemiyworth of bread ancl-.'l 
a pint of drink, with some milk for the child. While we sat 
to repose ourselves, the poor man of the house having eyed 
me with a kind of earnest compassion — You look, s^d he, to 
be in much trouble ; but if your trouble is of a kind that 
may be cured, there is one Mr. Fenton at hand, whom Go4 
ha.s placed in this country, as the sun in heaven, to give c 
fort to all within his reach. 

My heart revived within me at these tidings, and was 
further prophetic of some happy revolntion. Having fin- 
ished our pint, and laid up the remainder of our bread in 
store, we discharged our reckoning, and set out on our last J 
stage, 

Tho prospect of speedy relief, and the possibility that i 
might not arrive too late, gave us spirits beyond our powerB^il 
and we pushed till we came nearly opposite to this hous^ig 
though we did not then know to whom it belonged. Her^. , 
slackening our pace, we found ourselves growing extremely 
sick ; whether it was that we were overpowered by the late 
nonrishroent we had taken, or by a toil and fatigue that sur- 
passed our abilities. 

Hammy, said my Arabella, God bo praised I — it is done;4 
it is Snijihed. I die, my Hammy; but I would not die withia' 
tho gaze of public passengers. Help me into the field, if yon 
are able, my love I I have no further use for charity n 
save that of laying my limbs with decency in the ground. 

She spoke — nor had I the power to answer. But, oveh- 
come as I wag by sickness and Angnisb, X exerted myself ti 
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help her throngh the tnmstUe ; and, eitting down on the sod, 
I lEud her head in my lap, where she fainted away. And 
there we remained in tlie situation in which your charity^ 



Friend. Your story of Clement, my friend, is truly inter- 
esting, and in some passages may be edifying also, I hare 
only to observe that it is too long for an episode, and that 
the character of yonr heroine-milliner ia constrained and 
nnnatural ; it is elevated above the fortitnde and virtues of 
a himaeif, but quite out of the sight and soaring of any of 
her weak and silly sex. Had she been a princess — an 
empress— she could not have figured in your history with 
greater dignity. 

Author. There lay my error, sir ; unhappily I did not ■ 
reflect, that royalty or station was necessary to Christiaa' I 
resignation and lowliness of temper, 

J'Hend. Your drollery is more provoking than arguments' 
tive, I must tell yon, sir. I was not speaking of the. lowli- 
ness, but of the fortitnde of yonr ArabeUa; indeed it exceeds 
every thing that I have met in romance. Such an exalta- 
tion of female character is of evil influence among the sex ; 
each woman will be apt to arrogate some of the merit to 
herself; their vanity will be inflated, and they will rise, on 
the stilts of Arabella, to a presumptuous level with their 
natural lords and masters. "Women unqneslionably have 
their becoming quahties : in the bed-chamber, kitchen, and 
nursery, they are usefud to man ; but beyond these, my 
friend, they are quite out of the element of nature and com- 
mon sense. 

Author. I have sadly mistaken this whole afiair, it seema y \ 
I actually apprehended that woman might be admitted as S' 
companion to man, pad. was intended occasionally to soften 
iJa temper and polish his manneTs. They have at timea 
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formed governors, legislators, and heroes. The great Peil>id 
clea derived all the powers of Ills oratory, and the elegance | 
of his taate, from the example and InstructioDs of the lovely 
Aspasia; and the Gracchi also caught the spirit of their j 
eloquence, and the fire of their patriotism, from their mother 
Cornelia, 

IHend. Pshaw ! the women you have mentioned were but A 
as Mngle luminaries, perhaps one in many centuries, who shot ■^ 
away and ehone out of their appointed spheres. 

Author. Mayhap I can produce still better authority tO<4 
prove to you, my friend, that woman was not merely in- 
tended to form and instruct us, to soften and polish the 
rudeness of our mass ; she was also appointed to native 
empire and dominion over man. 

FHend. By all means, my dear sir ; I am quite impatient i 
to be instructed in the policies and constitution of this yom 
petticoat-gove mment, 

Author. Whenever you shall be pleased to turn over to i 
the third chapter of the first book of the prophet Esdraa^ | 
you will there find it written to the following purpose :- 

In the reign of Darius Hystaspea, successor to the gran* I 
Cyrus (whom you may have read of in romance). Daring I 
made a great feast to all his princes and nobles, chief cap> { 
tains and governors of hia hundred and twenty^seven pro* 
vinces. 

And at the feast, three young and princely geniuses arose, ] 
and offered to dispute for pre-eminence before the greavfl 
assembly. And the question turned on, What was SxEom 
EST? And the first said, Wine is strongest ; and the second ' 
said, the Einq is strongest ; and the third said, Womak is 
strongest; and then the advocate for the bottle thus be- 
gan:— 

O ye princes! bear me testimony that wine gives and 
takes away according to its mightiness. It takes away tb.a 
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Btrength and capacities of nature ; and givea powers, virtueif' 
and taleQta of ita own acquiring. 

It trips up the wrestler, and lays a giant low ; and bear 
the feeble and the fearful into the midst of the battle. 

Wine is an opener of hearts and a revealer of secrets. It^ 
raises hopes into certainty, and givea jollity and enjoyment! 
in exchange for care. 

It unfolda the purse of the usurer and enriches the needyj^ 
and frees the prisoner from hia chain and the debtor froiafl 
his obligation. 

It levels the rich aiid the poor, the high and the low, the^ 
king and tho clown, to one temper and condition. It can a 
companions, friends, and brothers at variance; and cauaff' 
rivals, competitors, and enemies, to embrace. 

Wine enlarges the narrow heart and thaws the frozeo'l 
understanding: it instructs the ignorant in arts, and to the' 1 
silent and illiterate gives phrase and elocution. 

It can elevate the peasant from a cottage to a throne ; 
he who is drunk is aa great as an emperor. 

O ye princes 1 what in nature can be stronger than that b 
which all the powers of nature are inverted or surpassed ? 

And having so spoken, he held his peace. 

Then arose the advocate for kingly dominion, and, wavinff' 
his hand, thus addressed the assembly; — 

O princes ! how short and sickly is the influence of wine; 
it passes away aa a vapour at the dawning ; we recollect it 
with disgust, or remember nothing thereof. But all power', 
that is stable or durable subsists in majesty. 

The king is but one man among a hundred and twenty-»l 
seven nations of men ; yet he overseeth, connects, imd.'V 
governs the whole. His are the honours, coonBels, and'l 
Btrength of all his people. 

The sun, who from on high looketh down on the widr I 
frorld, beioldeth not at onoe the extent of our king's domi< ■ 
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He most travel for the prospect through the bla» 
erpanae of heaven, and leave the western nations iuTolved 
in night, when hia beam begins to rise on their fellow-Bub- 
jecta in the orient. 

For the king they plough, they sow, and they reap and 
plant vineyards. For him the stars shine and shed infinences 
upon earth, and the seasons change to yield our monarch 
variety of production. For him the fruita ripen, the shrnba 
drop their balm, and the blossoms breathe their odours ; all 
winds blow incense to him ; and the four quarters of the 
world pay him tribute day by day. 

If he bida to build, tbey build ; and if he bids to lay 
waste, the nations are made desolate. Bliss and bane, life 
and death, ruin and restoration, arc in the breath of bis 
lips. 

If he cries War ! it is war ; the banners of blood are Ii 
loose to the wind, and the sound of the clarion kindles aU 
men to battle. His hosts clothe themselves in harness, and 
range in terrible array ; and his horses begin to neigh and 
tear up the ground, and his chariots to roll aa distant thim- 
ders. They move and cover the earth wide as the eye can 
reach. The forests are laid flat, the mountains shake beneath 
them, and neither the rocks nor rivers impede the march of 
his armies. They trample into dust the fruits of the field, 
xai the labours of the industrious ; bouses, vineyards, and 
standing com ; the viUagea and towns smoke and flame on 
every side. 

Yet none ask the king. Wherefore is peace, or wherefore 
is war? for he stands exalted in ruin, and is glorified in 
destruction ; his word is the bolt of irresistible power, 
his will makes the appointment and sanctitudo of law. 

And having so said, he sat down amid the applause of tl 
whole assembly. 

Lastly, slow and bashful, arose the young advocate for tl 
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Faib ; and, bowii]<; thrice around, ho let hi 
RH tie breathing of soft music : — 



1 words go fort 



Qreat, O princes I great is the strength of Wimr, am 
tnnoh greater ia the strength and glorj of Maxbstt. Bi 
yet there ia a power that tempers and moderates, to whi 
rulers themselvoa pay delightful obedience. 

Man is as the rough and crude element of earth, unmoli>4 
ficd by the fluidity of water and light. Ilcavcu therefoi 
sent Woman — gentle, bright, and beauteoi 
soothe, form, and illumine the rudeness of his 

She comes upon man in the meekness of water, and in the 
brightness of the morning beam ; she imperceptibly infiiseB 
love and delight into him, and bids his affections go forth 
upon kindred and country. 

The planter who planted the vmeyard, and the vintni 
who pressed the grape, were bom of woman ; and 
woman alone the subject and the sovereign receive ei 
ence, with all that can make existence advantageous 
desirable. 

She brings man forth in bis weakness, and she brings 
up to his strength ; he is fostered in her bosom, lie ia nour- 
ished with her substance, and he imbibes into his being the 
sweetness of humanity with the milk of his mother. 

Without woman, where would be lather, or where would 
bo child ? where the relations, endearments, and connec- 
tions of kindred, the charities that bind the wide world 
together into one inclusive fiimily, the great Bbothekhood 
OF Man? 

She comes not against you in the hostility of weapons, or 
fearfiilness of power. She comes in the comfort and mil4 
light of beauty ; she looks abashed, and takes you captive ; 
she trembles, and you obey. Yet hers ia the surest of all 
eignioriee on e&rth ; for her dominion is sweet, and our siib< 
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jaetSoa is voluntary, and a t'reGdom from tier yoke is what noM 
man could bear. 

There arc no forma of human government that can exempt I 
US from her sway ; no system of laws that con exclnde he* 1 
authority. Do we not study, toil, and sweat, and go forth in I 
the darkness, and put our face to every danger, to wiu and 
bring home treasure and ornaments to our love ? Even the 
robbers and savage spoilers of mankind grow tame to the 
dvilizing prerogative of beauty. 

If men seek peace, it ia to live in kindly society wit! 
woman ; and, if they seek war, it ia to pleoso her with tho] 
report and renown of their valour. 

Even the highest and mightiest — the lord of lords aadj 
king of kings — is caught in the fascinating net of his Apame^ 
I saw her seated by his side ; she took the crown from h 
bead, and gave it new lustre by the beauty of her browil 
and the brightness of her tresses. I saw her chide bimfl 
in her playfulness, and strike him in her petulance, yet ha- ^ 
pressed the hand of her pleasing presumption to his lipa; ■ 
he gazed fondly and fijtedly on her : if she laughed, hail 
laughed also ; but If she affected displeasure, he apoke s 
looked submission, and was fain to plead and sue for leaot 
cilement. 

Here ended the blooming orator. The monarch rose from 
his throne and gave loud applanse, and the roofs resomided 
with the shouts and acclamations of the assembly. 

Wherefore it was decreed, by the laws of the " Medes and I 
Persians," that female beauty ought to govern the world I 
in meekness, and tlial men owed thereunto a voluntary 
obedience. 



JiHend. Pray, my good sir, this same Esdras, ii 
the canonical books ? 
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Author. I cannot affirm that it is ; but it is held as authen- 
tic, and very sacred, I assure you. 

Friend. It is a pity that your system of female govern- 
ment should be apocryphal ; but, since you have not proved 
their dominion to be jure divinOy permit me to retain my 
£iith, and to go on with my story. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Mb. Cleusnt, s^d Mr. Fenton, I am singularly obliged 
and JDBtructed by your etory. The incidents of yonr life 
have been very extraordinary, and have been evidently 
accompanied by the attention and control of a peculiar 
providence. Tho same providence is undoubtedly with, and 
over all, his works ; though we are not willing to admit him 
in what we call common occurrences, and which, we think, 
we can account for without his interposition. But in the 
passages of your story we see Omnipotence waiting along 
with you, step for step ; by sudden Buccesaes, by calamities 
06 sudden, compelling you to attend to hi"' ; wrenching 
every other prop and support from your dependence ; shut- 
ting every other prospect and resource from your eight ; 
and never forsaking you, in weal or in woe, till he had 
fully convuioed yon of his fellowship and regard, and had 
reconciled you to the bitterest of the dispensations of your 
Creator. 

Your story, my dear fiiend, has been generally conversant! 
in middle or low life ; and I observed that there is scarce a J 
circumstance in it which might not have happened to any 
body on any day of the year. And yet, on tho whole, I find 
a chain of more surprising and affecting events than I ever 
met with in history or even romaoce. 

God, I see, has made use of very severe methods to call 
you, and, as I may say, to compel you to come in. But do 
you think, Mr. Clement, that any methods less severe would 
have been equally effoctual? You must admit they would 
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not. And this demonstratcB to me the difficulty, and almost 
the impoBsibility, of diverting any man from that habit of 
thinking and acting which he contracte from the people with 
whom he is daily coDveraant, Id a world of saints, a doner 
rnnut be a devil ; bnt in a world of sinners, the man who has 
grace to deviate must be a saint mdeed. 

Had I been in yotxr situation on the day in which yon say 
my charity relieved you, I should have thought myself Tery 
bobolden to that person who would have plucked mo back 
from my opening paradise, into a world of whose woes I bad 
been so jiistly weary. No, no, my fiiend; I did you and 
your Arabella the worst office, as I think, that ye will ever 
receive. It was not to you that God intended any benefit 
by restoring you to life ; it was to those, and I hope they are 
many in number, who are to have the advantage of yoor 
example and instructions. It is an advantage of which I also 
propose to avail myself; and I requost yon, in behalf of my 
little Harry in particular, to accept yoor first retainer from 
our bands. 

So saying, Mr. Penton carelessly slid a purse of a hundred 
guineas into Clement's coat-pocket, and, hastily calling to 
know if supper was ready, left the room without ceremony. 

In about an hour the cloth was laid, and Mr. Feotoa 
ordered hia family to be called together. He had seldom 
seen Arabella, and never had noticed her, for fear of adding 
to that confusion with which he saw her oppressed at their 
first meeting. But now his senses were all open and aliv^ 
for observation ; and, on her entrance, he saluted her a 
would have received and saluted a descending seraph. 

She hwl not yet recovered her flesh or her complexioi 
Mid Mr. Fenton for some time looked at her in vain, to dii 
cover those striking and irresistible beauties to which a whol^S 
people had borne joint testimony, by a voucher of pnblio 
prostration and applause. But of all that Mr. Fenton had 
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previously thought necessary for producing auch e 

nary and aGtonbhing effects, he sa,w nothing but a. 

of lowliness throughout; a something in face, in voice, and 

in motion, that was lovely, for no other reason that he could 

find but for its being quite impoBsible that it should not bft 

beloved. 

Awe, gratitude, veneration, and a depth of Belf-debaaO' I 
ment, united to oppress the heart and spirits of Arabeltftjr.f 
and in the course of conversation she frequently hesitatedi] 
and blushed exceedingly. 

Mr. Fenton, ■with his wonted delicacy, made haste to divert ' 
her of the weight under which she apparently laboured. 
Madam, said he, with a diffident voice and downcast look on 
his own part, why this constraint, why all this blushing, my. 
dear Mrs. Clement? indeed it is a compliment that we can- J 
not deserve. 

Ah, sir ! cried Mrs. Clement, it is a compliment which l I 
' would very gladly spare, if I could help it. But I must be a ' 
very guilty body, to be sure ; and my faults 1 find must ba I 
very much my enemies, when they are ready to fly in my J 
face every moment. 

Why, Mrs. Clement, said Mr. Fenton, do yon hold blusl» J 
ing to be any evidence of guilt ?— Certainly, sir, said Ara- 
bella ; it can be nothing but a consciousness of somewhat 
amiss that ought to give shame, to any sensible person.- 
Mr. Sergeant Clement, cried Mr. Fenton, pray, what i* 
judgment on the case in hand ? 

In truth, sir, said Clement, it is a case to which I am not 
prepared to plead. I have, indeed, heard many and v 
opinions on the subject, though generally coinciding with 
that of my Arabella. And more particularly in conversations 
of ribald entendre, I have heard it afiirmed that the blushing 
of a woman is a sure proof of her understanding ranch more i 
than became her. 
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Uold tbero, cried ]tfr. Fenton, the mere nndorstandiag 
of good or evil can no more be a fknlt in the creature than 
in the Creator; the offence of guilt bears no reference to 
knowledge, but consiBtB in the approbation of evil alone. 
A womai, therefore, who blushes at what she disapproves, 
iilushca not for herself but for the faults of her rnde and ill- 
mannered company, who have not the grace to blush for 
themselves. 

When I Bpeak here of blushing, I would not be understood, 
by any means, to include the flushing of vanity, or the red- 
denings of anger, or any such like turbulent and irregular 
motions. I mean no other than that ready espresaion of 
shame, which, as our Arabella sweetly libted just now, arises 
from an apprehension of something being amiss in ourselves, 
or others. But who or what is it that apprehends in this 
case? Is it guilt that is afraid or ashamed of guilt? No 
surely. It is virtue alone that can fear or be ashamed of the 
neighbourhood of its adversary. 

I will take an instance from a person who is actually 
guilty of something very enormous: and who blushes on Lis 
being questioned or suspected of the transgression. His 
blushing here demonstrates his sensibility ; and his sensibility 
demonstrates some principle within him, that disapproved 
and reproached him for what he had committed. And so 
long as this spark or principle remains nnquenched in the 
bosom ; so long as the wicked themselves can feel compunc- 
tion, and be ashamed of wickedness; so long their rccarn 
is not to bo despaired of. 

It is, therefore, from the fountain of virtue alone, that ti 
fluKh of shamefacednesa can possibly flow ; and a delicacy d 
compunction, on such occasions, is a sensitive plant of v 
in the soul, that feels, shrinks, and is alarmed on the slight! 
jip prehension of approaching evil. 

We}}, sir, said Arabella, allowmg all that you 
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advanoed iu behalf of blushers (aud that is doing them more 
&Toar than I fear they deserve), cau it amount to more than 
this ; that however faulty they may be, they still have good- 
ness enough to acknowledge their guilt ; or, in other words, 
that they have the justice to be ashamed of themselves ? 

Yes, madam, said Mr. Fenton, it amounts to much more, 
and you know that it does. But you are a wicked littla 
Bophister, and deserve to be punished, by our yielding to yoa 
the cause that you have undertaken against yourself. 

Wben I observed that nothing but virtue could nnde- 
aignedly express a disapprobation of vice, I ought further to 
have observed, that the greater and the purer, the more 
escollent and more vivid that this virtue is, the more apt it 
will be to take alarm at the bare apprehension of having said 
or done, or of being suspected to have said, or done, or 
thought of any thing amiss, or contrary to its own nature. 

As far as a guilty pei-son loves and is reconciled to gnilt, 
it becomes a part of himself, and he cannot blush at it. But 
goodness will blush in a closet, in a deseit, in darkness, on i 
fearing it was in danger to ha%e said or done any thing j 
unbecoming or disgustful to its oivn sensibilitiei 

But again, where such a delicate virtue is accompanied by ' 
lowlmess, there needs not any thing amiss, nor the slightest 
apprehension of any thing amiss, to excite this sweet con- ' | 
fusion in the soul and in the countenance. Humility will 
blush to be found in the presence of those whom it reveres ; 
it will blush to be thought of either too meanly or too highly j 
by those whose favourable opinion it wishes to merit. 

This graceful effusion of a virtuous and humble heart it 
I once hinted, the highest, and generally the most grateful 
compliment that the person can pay to the company; as it la 
an expression of deference, and a comparative acknowledg- 
ment of superior merit. But it is more peculiarly amiable ia . 
your ser, Mrs. Clement j it is that shamefacedness so gratef 
12 
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illed the moj^^^l 

■man. ^^^^B 



to God and man, and wliich in scriptnre is called 

bocoming clothing, and best ornament of a woman. 

However, my dear child, as this emotion is generally 
attended witli some little matter of paui, the present com- 
pany are too much your friends to receive any kind of plear 
sure from a compliment as unmerited as it wholly 
necessary. And, in truth, there is but one thing that I can 
think of for which Mrs, Clement ought to blush. 

Pray, air, don't hold me in pain ; what is it, I beseech yoi 
— It is for being a reproach almost to her whole sex. 

Ah, sir I cried Arabella, rising, smiling and blushing, 
curtsying down to the ground, excuse me if I don't stay to 
hear myself so abused ; and, turning away, she swam and 
disappeared in an instant. 

As soon as she was gone, Clement took out his purse of a 
hundred guineas. And pray, sir, said be, what shall I do 
with all this money ? — Oh 1 as for that matter, said 
Mr, Fenton, I know people not half so ingenious as yon 
are, who could quickly contrive to get rid of a much larger 
sum. Lay it out in decent clothing for yourself and your 
Arabella, and I will find some way to have you reimbursed. 
In short, Hatnmel, I cannot think of parting with you, if 
my fortune m:;y serve for a sufficient cement, I will 
you two bundled guineas yearly while you stay with 
and I will settle on you one thousand pounds in case of 
mortality, to put you into some little station of independei 

Sir, air 1 cried Clement hesitatingly, you oppress me, you 
— Hush, hush 1 said Mr. Fenton, patting hia hand to hi« 
mouth ; no compliments, my dear friend. It is not your 
^auks, but your services that I want ; and you may readilj 
make them more than an equivalent to such matters. I 
value the instilling of a single principle of goodness oi 
honour into the mind of my dear Harry, beyond all 
wealth that the Indies can remit. Ah, Hammelt why 
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not that brat of youra a girl instead of a boy ? She might one 
day have been the wile of my precious Harry ; and I might 
then have had some of the breed of this wonderful Arabella, 

But, Ilammy, continued Mr, Fenton, I would not have 
you, through any zeal or attachment to me, think of push- 
ing my boy into learning of the languages beyond his own 
pleasure. Neither would I have you oppress or perplex hia 
infant mind with the deep or myaterioua parts of our holy 
religion. First, be it your care to instruct liim in morality ; 
and let the law precede the gospel, for such was the edu- 
cation that God appointed for the world. Give him, by 
familiar and historical instances, an early impression of the 
shortness of human life, and of the natare of the world in 
which he is placed. Let him learn, from this day forward, 
to distinguish between natural and imaginary wants ; and 
that nothing is estimable, or ought to be desirable, but so 
fiir as it is necessary or useful to man. Instruct my darling, 
daily and hourly, if possible, in a preference of manners and 
things that bear an intrinsic value, to those that receive 
their value and currency from the arbitrary and fickle 
stamp of fashion. Shew bini also, my Hammel, that the 
same toils and sufferings, the same poverty and pain, from 
which people now fly as they would from a plague, were 
once the desire of heroes and the fashion of nations ; and 
that thousands of patriots, of captains, and philosophers, 
through a love of their country or of glory, of applause dup- 
ing life or distinction after death, have rejected wealth and 
pleasure, embraced want and hardship, and sufiercd more 
from a voluntary mortiflcation and self-denial, than 
church seems to require in these days for the conquest of a 
sensual world into which we are fallen, and for entitling UB 
to a crown in the kingdom of eternity. 

So saying, Mr. Fenton got up from table, and, observing 
that it was late, wished Clement a good-night. 
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Oar hei'o waa now eight years of age, and weekly a 
daily continued to be exercised in feats of bodily prowe| 
and agility, and in acts of menial benevolence and Bervice % 
mankind. 

Mr, Fenton had already provided his favourite 'with '1 
daiicing-mastor, the most approved for skill in Lis profei 
aion ; aa also with a noted fencing-master, who furthf 
tauglit him the noble science of the cudgel and quartw* 
staff. He was now on the search for the most distinguished 
champion of the Bear-garden, in order to accomplish our 
hero in the mysteries of bruising, of wrestling, and of 
tripping ; and having in a short time procured the persou 
desired, ho purchased for his Harry a small but beautiful 
Spanish jcnnetto, that was perfectly dressed as they called 
it, or rid to the man&ge, and once in every week or fortnight 
he accompanied his darling to the riding-house in lalingten, 
where he saw him instructed in all the arts and eltigancie 
of horsemanship, 

Thoa Harry had bis little hands as full of business as t 
could bold. But he was naturally of an active and vivw 
disposition ; and time, unemployed, lay upon him as the 
heaviest and most ii'ksome of alt burdens. He therefora 
proceeded from his book to his exercises, and from one eier^ 
ciae to another, as an epicure does among a number of dj 
where the variety of the aeaaoning excites in him a i 
appetite to each. 

Within a few weeks after the late dissertation upon blush- 
ing, the same company being present, and dinner removed — 
Harry, says Mr. Fenton, tell me which of the two is t 
richest, the man who wants least, or the man who hath n 
— Let me think, father, says Harry, Why, sure they ar 
same thing ; are not they, dada ? — By no means, my darlii 
nried Mr, Fenton, 

There Jived two famous men at the same tiriu>, the one ^ 
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called Diogenes, and the other Alexander. Diogenes refused 
to accept of any worldly goods, save ime wooden cup to 
carry water to his mouth ; but when hp found I liat he could 
drink by lying down and putting hia month tii the stream, 
he threw hia cup away, as a thing thai he did not want. 

Alexander, on the other side, was ;t great <ionqueror ; and 
when he had conquered and got po^seasion of all the world, 
he fell a crying because there were not a hundred more si 
worlds for him to conquer. Now, which of these two 
the richest, do you think ? 

0, exclaimed Harry, Diogon(-s to be siire — Diogenes t' 
sure I Hg who wants nothing is thr richest man in 
world. Diogenes was richer than Alexander by a hmidred 
worlds. 

Very true, my love, rejoined Mr. Fentoa. Alexander bad 
a whole world more than Diogenes wanted, and yet dtrMred 
a hundred worlds more t ban he had. Now, as no man will 
allow that he wants what he does not de^e, and all afiirm 
that they want whatsoever they do desire, desires and wants 
are generally accoiintod as one and the same thing; and yet, 
my Harry, there is a thing of which it may be said, that 
more we desire it the less we want it, and that the less 
desire of it the greater is our ivant. 

What in thenorld can that be, father ? — It is goodness, 
my love.— Wei', says Harry, I will not puzzle my brains 
about nice matters. All I know is, that no man has more 
goodness than he wants, liscept it be yourself. I do not 
talk of women, for I believe Mrs. Clement here is very 
good ; pray, look in her face, father — do not yoa think 8he_ 
ia very good ? 

I see, Harry, said Mr. Fenton, that young as yoi 
are a pertbct physiognomist. — Why, pray, sir, said Arabel 
ia it in (jaruest your opinion, that the character of mind or 
inannot-8 may in any measure be gathered from the form of 
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the countenance? Is not the world filled with stories of d 
oeit and treachery of such fake appearances? Tou remei 
ber how Horace says, that a prudent mariner puts no trust 
in the gildings or paintings of a ship ; such superficial gloss- 
ings, as one might think, ought rather to be suspected of en 
intention to conceal the rottenness of the timber. And t! 
the passage of the famous physiognomiats at Athens, so o 
quoted as a proof of capacity and knowledge in 1 
proves wholly the reverse as I take it. Their judgment of 
Socrates ia opposite to truth in every instance ; Ihey prc- 
Qoonced him the most debauched, irascible, and malicious of 
men ; and it is a very poor apology that Socrates makes for 
their ignorance, when he affirms that he was by birth the 
very person they deemed him, but that philosophy had ^vea 
him a new nature ; for, if education can change the heart 
without changing the countenance, how can we form any 
conjecture of the one by the other? 

Though I infiiat, Mrs. Clement, that you are wrong in 
your thesis, replied Mr. Fenton, I admit that you are per- 
fectly just in your inference. For if a change of mind or 
manners can make no change in the aspect, the whole science 
of physiognomy must fall to the ground, I therefore take 
this passage relating to Socrates to be a mere fiction ; and I 
affirm that neither philosophy nor Christianity can make a 
Dew heart oi' a new nature in man, without making a suitable 
alteration in his visage. 

Afl the heavens are made expressive of the glory of Got 
though frequently overcast with clouds and tempests, 
Bometimes breaking forth in thunders that terrify, and lighl 
nings that blast ; so the general tenor of a human eoni 
tenanco ia made expressive of the nature of the soul thi 
lives within, and to which it Is ordained an involnntfl 
interpreter. 

Many persona have made it the stady of great part < 
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tlieir lives to counteract Providence in this honest appoint- 
ment ; to shut this window, by which an impertinent 
world is so apt to peep in, and spy what they are about ; 
and, as lar as possible, to mnke the espressions of their 
countenance to belie every sentiment and emotion of the heart. 

I have known hypocrisy, treachery, pride, malice, and luat, 
assume the opposite semblance of saintship, fidelity, lowli- 
ness, benevolence, and chastity. But it is painful to keep the 
bow of nature long bent ; its elasticity will still struggle t 
have it restored ; and a skilful discemer, at the time of b 
delusion, will often detect the difference between t 
character and the acting of a part. For when natui'e dic- 
tates, the whole man speaks ; all is uniform and consenting 
in voice, mien, motion, the turn of each feature, and the cast 
of the eyes. But when art is the spokesman, and that-J 
nature is not altogether suppressed, the turn of the eyft I 
may contradict the tongue, and the muscles of the face may 
counteract each other in their several workings, And 
thus I have known an expression of resentment remain 
on the brow, while the face laboured to invest itself with a 
smile of complacence ; and I have known the eye to burn 
with ill-governed concupiacence, wliile voice, action, : 
address, united in the avowal of chaste and honourabl^j 
regards. 

I perceive, air, said Mr. Clement, by your c 
that he must be a very learned proficient in the study ofl 
physiognomy who can decide, with any kind of certainty, < 
an art that requires such attention and penetratio 

I beg leave to differ, answered Mr, Fenton. The acienoel 
is much more obvious than you may imagine ; and I fancy 
there are very few persons who do not trust, without reflect- 
ing, to their own skill in this way ; and who do not inadvert- 
ently form a character to themselves of almost all the peoplttiL 
with whom they are oonversant. 
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I am persuaded that there is not a single sentiioeat, 
whether tending to good or evil, in the htiman sou), that has 
□ot its distinct and respective interpreter in the glancd of 
the eye, and in the muscling of the countenance. When 
nature is permitted to express herself with freedom hy this 
language of the face, she is understood hy all people ; and 
those who never were taught a letter, can instantly read 
her Bignatnres and impressions j whether they he of wrath, 
hatred, envy, pride, jealousy, vexation, contempt, pam, 
horror, and dismay ; or of attention, respect, wonder, 
prise, pleasure, transport, complacence, affection, desii 
peacf, lowliness, and love. 

iJow, all persons are bom with propensities (whether th« 
bo mental or constitutional) to some passions and affecti< 
rather than to others, I will take two instances; the one 
a male infant, who is born with a propensity to pride 
arrogance ; the other of a female iniant, who is born witi 
propensity to bashfulness and lowliness. In either case, it 
evident that, fi-om the first occasion that may serve to enal 
these several affections in these several infants, the sentimei 
of their souls will be suitably and iotelligihly expressed in 
their aspects ; and every further occasion of renewing the 
some impressions will render tliem more obvious and legible 
to every eye. Insomuch that, if no fiiture influence, ai 
from accident or education, shall check the pride of the 
or divert the lowliness of the other, the male will be 
to look on those about him with an habitual self-sufficiency 
and contempt of his species ; and the female will be seen to 
regard human kind with an amiable diffidence and a compla. 
cent respect. 

Let us see, however, how far education may he able 
chmige these sentiments ; and how far a change of sentimei 
may produce a change of face. 

li" the soomer should be so happy as to meet with 
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tBtora, vise and diligent to incolcnte the insufficiency of all 
oreaturea, and more particularly the wantjs, wciUineascs, and 
vilenesa of our lapsed natures, and that no honour can belong 
to man in this state of depravity ; but, above all, should this 
Bcomer prove bo happy as to be educated in the never-fiuling 
school of Christian meekness — even the school of adversity, 
of pain, sickness, depressing poverty and mortification — his 
lofty crest by degrees will be effectually uuplumed ; hia suffi- 
ciency and high-mindedness will sink to an humble prayer 
and look-out for relief; andhe will respect even the wretched; 
because ho will acquire a social sense and fellow-feeling of 
their wretchedness. 

Here, then, is another man, as new mode and as different 
from hia former self as he can possibly be supposed from any 
other of the human species. But will this total change of 
sentiment produce no change of aspect, think ye ? Will this 
benevolent and lowly man retain the same front of haughti- 
ness, the same brow of overbearance, the same eye of elevEU i 
tion, the same Up of ridicule, and the same glance of ooa- 1 
tempt? It cannot be said, it cannot be imagined. 

When God, by his inspired penmen, expresses bis detesta-"! 
tion of a lofty look, was he quarrelling, do you think, witfc I 
the natural and unavoidable cast of an unhappy coun- 
tenance ? No, no, my dear friends. In condemning a proud \ 
aspect, he condemned a proud heart ; forasmuch as he knew I 
that a loftiness of look and a sauciness of soul could not ba J 
divided. 

But to clear up this question from any remnining doubt, I 
let us suppose that the female infant, with bashful and lowly j 
jiropensitios, ia just brought down, blushing and trembling, I 
from the nursery. Let us suppose her education to be takea j 
in hand by a mamma of figure and fashion, and by other 
dames of quality, whose estimate of happiness is measured 
merely by the mode. She now becomes instructed in more 
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inBtanoes of eelf-^lciital than such as, dictated and toned by 
Chriatianity, would have adnted her for eternity. She la 
taaght to eiippreas her natural feelings and inclinatlona, 
and to bridle the impulses of an affectionate and an 
ible heart. She is taught to prize what she dislikea, 
and to praise what she disapproves ; to affect coldness an4a 
distance to inferiors whom she regarded, and to proportion! 
her appearance of inclination and respect to the station o 
the party. 

As I have been ear-witness to several of these qoalitjn 
lectures, I might g^ve you many familiar instances of thei 
nature and tendency. — Fie, Harriet, says my lady, whs 
does the gii'l blush at ? You are handsome and well-shaped^ 
my dear, and have nothing to be ashamed of that I knoiff 
No one blushes nowadays except silly country girls who a 
ignorant of the world. But do not let your face be a tow 
crier, Harriet, to let every body know what yon have i 
your mind. To be ashamed, my girl, is the greatest of a 



Again, my dear, I warn you that you must not be so fow 
of the Miss Colosaes, who used to visit you in the nnrserj 
For, though they are good sort of gii'Is, their parents &ti 
people in but middling life, and we never admit them whal 
there's company ia the house. And then there's the 1 
Sinclwre, how low you curtsied to them yesterday, and v 
a rout you made about welcoming and entertaining thenL'fl 
but let me have no more of that, for though they are riel 
they are cits and people of business ; and a nod of yoai 
head, or inclination towards a cuirtsy, with some Yeses ana 
Noes, when they ask you a question, will be matter enougj 
of salute and discourse from you to them. 

I must further advise you, Harriet, not to heap boi 
mountains of sugar, nor to pour such a deluge of cream into 
your tea ; people will certainly take you for the daughter of 
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a dairymaiil. There is young Jenny Quirp, who is a lady b]^' 
birth, and she has brought herself to the perfection of never 
suffering the tincture of her tea to be spoiled by whitening, 
nor the flavour to be adulterated by a grain of Bweet. And 
then you say you cannot like cofl'ee, and I could not but 
laugh, though I was quite ashamed at the wry feces yoi 
made the other day, when you mistook the olives for flwei 
meats. But these things, my child, are relifihed by persoi 
of taste, and you must force yonrself to swallow and rel 
them also. 

I was talking a while ago of young Lady Jane Qoii-p^i 
There's a pattern for you, Harriet ; one who never likes raf, 
dislikes, or says or does any thing a hair's-breadth beyonftij 
the pink of the mode. She ia ugly, it is true, and very 
ill-natured ; but then she is finely bred, aud has all the 
becoming airs of a mJss of distinction. Her you must love, 
my child, and to her you must pay your court ; for yon 
loam to love and prefer such matters and persons alone, 
will serve, in the beau monde, to render you noted 
respected for the accomplishments in vogue. 

ThcBo lessons and efforts, in time, have their influence. 
Miss comes to accommodate her taste and relish of things to 
the taste and relish of those whom she ia prond to resemble. 
She now Is ashamed of nothing, but in proportion as it ia 
below the top of the mode ; and she blushes at no indecency 
that fashion is pleased to adopt. Her whole soul and essence 
is futilized and extracted into show and superficials. She 
learns that friendship in high life is nothing but compliment, 
and visits, intimacies, and connections, the polite grimace of 
people of distinction ; that to talk elegantly upon nothmg i» 
the sum of conversation ; that beauty and dress are ih^: 
constituents of female perfection ; and that the more we 
depreciate and detract from others, the more eminently w« 
oniBelves ahaU shine forth, and be exalted. She is followedi 
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She i*^^H 
is hardened ^^^^^ 
e beholds a ' 



by fops, she is worshipped by fortane-hnnters. 
motiotcd aloft apon the wings of flattery, and is I 
against public opinion by self-conceit. While she beholds a 
circling group of the tailor's creation, admiring the harmony 
of hor motions, the fiueness of her complexion, and the 
liistre of her ornaments, the same vanity that bids ber to be 
desirous of conqaeat, bids her also to despise tbem : but, for 
the vulgar world, she regards it as the dnst beneath her 
steps, created to no end, save to be looked down apon, and 
trodden under foot, 

"WiU ye now affirm, or can ye conceive, that any trace of 
native bashfulncss and lowliness should rcmun ia the front^ 
lot of this piece of court-petrifaction ? No snch trace es 
remain. 

Ah I observed to ye before, that every affection of tl 
human soul has its diijtinct and respective interpreter in tb< 
countenance ; I am further to take notice, that each of tbot 
many interpreters hath its respective set of tubes and fibrel 
leading thereto, through wtiich the blood and spirits flow ouf 
their respective emotion. Thna, whatever the general tenoi 
of a person's temper may be, such as joyous or melancholy; 
irascible or placid, and so forth ; the vessels relative to thet 
afToclions aro kept open and full by an almost constant floW 
of tlio blood and animal spirits, and impress such evider 
characters of that person's disposition as arc not to be supJ 
pressed except for a time, and that too by some powetf 
and opposite passion. For the muscles, so employed, grow 
stronger and more conspicuous by exercise ; as we see the 
legs of a chairman, and the shoulders of a porter, derive 
bulk and distinction from the peculiarity of their i 
pation. 

Now I will take the argument in the strongeat UgU 
against myself^ I will suppose a man to be naturally o 
melanoholy oast of countenance ; that he has the additior 
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onlisppiiiess of a bilious constitution ; and that 
firmed in this look and habit of despondence by a train 
distreaaful circumstances, till he arrives at his twentieth 
thirtieth year. I will then suppose that his habit of bod] 
and temper of mind are totally changed by medicine, a flo" 
of success, a happy turn of reason and resignation, or pei*] 
haps of complacence in the divine dispensations. He no^ 
grows sociable, benevolent, cheerful, always joyous when iq^ 
company, and placid when alone. I ask, on this occasion^, 
will ye continue to see the same cast and habit of melanohol; 
in this man's countenance ? No raoro than ye can see the 
gloom of last winter in the smiling serene of a summer's 
evening. For some time I admit it will be difficult for the 
set of joyous muscles and glances to overpower their adver- 
sai'ies who have so long kept the field ; but, in the end, they 
must prevail ; they will receive constant aupplies from within, 
and the passages for theu' reinforcement will be opened more 
and more, whilo their opponents daily subside, give plai 
and disappear. 

What I have observed with respect to melancholy, may 
be equally affinned of any other affection whose opposite 
gets an habitual empire in the mind. I say habitual, booause 
there are some persons of such variable and fluctuating 
tempera, now furious, now complacent ; now churlish, now 
generous ; now mopingly melancholy, now merry to mad- 
ness ; now pious, now profane ; now cruelly hardhearted, 
now meltingly hnmano — that a man can no more judge of 
what nature or disposition such people are, than he can 
determine what wind shall predominate nert April ; and yet, 
when the wind blows, he can tell by every cloud and we»-. 
thei-cock from what point it comes, and may as easily decipher' 
the present temper by the aspect. 

But, sir, said Arabella, might not nature impress, as in 
case of Socrates, such conspicuona charactei-a of vice (in 
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peooliar cast of countenance and strong tarn of mnscling) 
ss no internal yirtucB should be able to retract ? 

By no means, madam, answered Mr. Fenton. For ifsnch 
characters are impressed by nature on a countenance, inde- 
pendent of any such characters in the mind, this wonld tirat 
overthrow tlie whole system of the physiognoraists, who 
judt[cd of the mind by the countenance alone ; and secondly, 
it would overthrow the opinion of Socrates himsell^ who 
allowed that liis countenance had received such irapresBioi i 
from the natural bent and disposition of hia mind. But 
again, if the mind has really a power to impress her own 
character or likeness on the countenance, what should take 
away this power ? why does not she retain it ? Why should 
not a total change of character in the soul, make some suit- 
able change of chniacter in the aspect ? It does, madam, it 
does make a total change. And there are thousands of faces 
in yonder sanctified city, that once expressed all the sweet- 
ness of bashful modesty, and yet are now as much hardened 
and bronzed over with impudence as the face of the statue 
at Charing-cross. 

In the soft and pliable features of infency and youth, the 
mind can express itself with much more force and perspicn- 
ity, than in the features of ppople more advanced in years. 
The nerves and fibres, in our early age, are all open, active, 
and animated; they reach to the outward surface of the 
skin ; and the soul looks forth, and is seen through tbem, aa 
a Spanish heanty is seen through a veil of gauze. But time 
destroys many of these intelligible fibres ; it also obstructs 
others, and it renders the remainder less susceptible of thosf 
offices and mental impressions for which they were ordained, 
till the surfaciC of the countenance grows so callous and rigid, 
that the beauties of the soul can no more be discovered 
through it, than the luminaiies of heaven through an atmo- 
spbere of clouds. Scarce any thing, save sudden passim:, 
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can then be discernible, like the flashes of lightniDg that 
break through the gloom. 

For this very reason, my dear Mrs. Clement, were it pos- 
sible for you to advance in virtues aa you advance in years, \ 
you will, however, grow less amiable in the eyes of mortals, ^ 
as your beauties will be more and more shut in from their j 
observation. 

This brings.me to my last and most important remark on '' 
the nature and power of beauty itself. And here we must . 
note, that, though nothing can be affectingly lovely and 
detestable that does not anse from some sentiment of tha 
soul, there is yet, in many faces, such a natural symmetry or 
disproportion as is generally called by the name of beauty ■ 
and ngUness. Thus, in some countenances, you perceive a 
due relation and agreement between the parts; while in 
others the forehead may overwhelm the nether face ; or the 
mouth threaten to devour the other features ; or the nose 
may appear as a huge steeple that hides n small church; or 
as a mountain that is the whole of a man's estate ; insomuch 
that as some may be said to want a nose to their face, in the 
present case they may be said to want a face to their nose. 
But this species of beauty and ugliness excites no other kind 
of pleasure or disgust, save Bijch as we receive from two 
pieces of architecture, where one is executed with propriety, 
and the other is obviously out of all rule. And, to contmue 
the simile, if people should be seen looking out of the win- 
dows of those two buildings, we may come to detest and 
avoid the first, and to love and frequent the latter, for the 
sake of those who live therein. And just so it is with regu- 
lar faces that express a deformity of soul, and with dispro- 
portioned features that may however be pregnant with the 
beanty of sentiment. 

By beauty, therefore, I do not mean the beauty of li 
or angles ; of motion or mauo ■, oi lorm ot ikA.ci^k -, ti't "on 
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ioal Agreements or geometrical proportione ; nor 

eicitea the passion of Bonie pragmatical inajnoratos 
shell, a tulip, or a butterfly. Ail these have, undoubtedly, 
their peculiar beauty ; but then that beauty has no relation 
to the power or perception of that which contains it 
derived from something that is altogether foreign, and ow) 
tiie whole of its merit to the superior art and influence 
God or man. 

In the designings of sculptors, of pmntera, and statuaries, 
we however see very great and truly affectmg beauty. I 
have, at times, been melted into tears thereby ; and have 
felt within my bosom the actual emotions of distress aud 
compassion, of fvicndsliip and of lovo. I ask, then, what it 
was that exoltcd these sensations ? Could any lines, oolour- 
iugs, or mere symmetry of inanimate parts, inspire aSectioi 
of which in themselves they were incapable ? No ; 
could only serve as the vehicles of something intended 
inspire such aensibilities, nothing further. We must the 
fore look higher for a cause more adequate to such e: 
ordinary effects j and the first that presents itself is 
designer, who must have conceived amiable sentimentfl 
within himself, before he could impress their beauty on 
these his interpreters, in order to excite suitable affections in 
othei-s. 

Here then it is evident, that whatever we affect or love 
the design, is no other than the sentiment or soul of 
designer, though we neither see nor know any thing furthw 
concerning him. And thus a sculptor, a painter, a statuary, 
or amiable author, by conveying their sentiments in lastini 
and intelligible characters to mankind, may make the 
admirers and lovers of their beauty, when their featl 
shall be rigid and incapable of expression, and when 
themselves shall no longer exist among men. 

From hence it should seem, as indeed I am fiUly 
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SOftded, that mind can afibctingly love notliing but miad; 
and that nniTeranl nature can exhibit no single grace or 
beauty that does not arise from sentiment alone. 

The power of this sentimental beauty, as I may say, is 
many cases great, amazing, and has not yet been accounted 
for, that I kuow of^ by any philosopher, poet, or author, 
though several have made it their peculiar study and sub- 
ject. We have seen and read of many instances where it 
carries people, as it were, quite out of themselves, and gives 
them to live and to be interested in the object of their afl 
tions alone. They will run to fight, bleed, suffer, and c 
to die in its defence ; and in its absence they will pine and 
despair, and attempt to destroy themselves, rather than bear 
to be divided from what they love in a manner above their 
own existence. 

This is wonderful, perhaps mysterious, and may possibly | 
be involved in impeuetrable darkness. Let us try, however, 
if we can throw any probable fights upon it. 

We have already seen that human artificers can imprew I 
the beauty of their own sentiments on their inanimate works, I 
Suppose, then, that God should be barely the same to 1 
universal nature that a finite designer is to the piece he has i 
in hand. lie finds that the stuff or material which be is to 1 
form and to inform, is in itself utterly incapable of any thing ' 
that is desirable. He therefore finds himself under the 
necea»ty of imparting to bis works some laint manifestation J 
or similitude of himself; for otherwise they cannot be ami- [ 
able, neither can he see his shadow in them with any delight. I 
On matter, therefore, ho first impresses such distant charao- | 
tcrs of his own beauty as the subject will bear; in the glory 
of the heavens, in the movement of the planets, in the sym- 
metry of form, in the harmony of sounda, in the elegance of 
colours, in the elaborate texture of the smallest Ica^ and in 
the infinitely-fine mechanism of such insects and minims of 




Bnt when God comes towards home, if the phrase may be 
allowed ; when he impresses on intelligent spirits a nearer 
resemblance of himself, and imparts to them also a perc«p- 
tioii and relisfa of the beantv with which he has formed them 
— he then delights to behold, and will eternally delight to 
behold his image, bo fairly reflected by such a living n 
Yet still they are no other than his own beauties that fl 
beholds in his works \ for his omnipotence C!tn impress, t 
cannot possibly detach, a single grace &om himsel£ 

I am not quite singular in this opinion. I hare somewhel 
read the following stanza: 

Tis goodness rorms the benutj of the face. 
The line oC virtue is tbe line of grace. 

Here is also a little poem, lately published on a lady, i 
was beholden to the graces of her mind alone for all I 

attractions of her person and countenance : 

What is beauty ? ia it fona, 
Proportion?, colours pole or warm! 
Or 18 it, iiB bj Bome defined, 
A creature □( the lover's mindT 

So It ia Internal grsce, 

Fregaant in the form and face ; 
The sentiment that's beard and seen 
Id act and manners, voice and mien ; 
It ia the soul's celestial raj. 
Breaking through the veil of c1a;i 
'Tia the Godhead in the heart. 
Toiiuhing each esternal part; 
Wrapt iu matter, else too bright 
For our sense, and for onr eight. 
BiADTT (envy ba thou dumb) 
Is Dithcity in 
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Here we reach at the nature of that enchantment or mag< 
jietism, with which some persons are so powerfully endued 
as to engage the liking of all who barely behold them ; an 
enchantment often attractive of friendship, affection, passion, 
to tenderness, languishment, pmn, sickness, and death. 

Here also we discover why the biisa which we reach after 
eludes our grasp ; why it vanishes, as it were, in the moment 
of enjoyment, yet still continues to fascinate and attract as 
before ; forasmuch as the Bhautt after which we sigh, la not 
esaentiaUy in the mirror where we behold its similitude. 
Thus, Ixion is s^d to have clasped a cloud, without reflecting 
that it was but a bare resemblance of the real divinity who | 
had excited his passion. | 

This will at once account for all the wonderful effects of 
beauty. For, if nothing but God is lovely, if nothing elsa 
can be beloved, he is himself the universal and irresistible 
magnet, that draws all intelligent and affectionate beings, 
through the medium of creatures, to the graces of their 
Creator ; till the veil shall finally be taken away, and that ha 
himself shall appear, in his eternal, unclouded, and unspeak- 
able beauty, infinitely lovely and infinitely beloved. 

But I have outrtalked my time, says Mr, Fenton, rising 
and looking at his watch. I am engaged for an hour or two 
above street, and wish ye a good-evening. 

On a day while Mr. Fenton was abroad, Ned, who would 
not willingly have changed his unlucHoess for the heirship 
of an estate, happened to take a little ramble through the 
town. He held a stick, to the end of which ho had a long 
ferule of hollow tin, which he could take off at pleasure ; 
and from the extremity of the ferule, there arose a small 
coUateral pipe, in an angle of about forty-five degrees. He " 
had filled this ferule with puddle water ; which by sudden 
presBui-e of the stick, he could squirt out to double the height 
of his own stature. j 
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On his retam he saw an elderly genlleman advancing, 
whose shadow, being lengthened by the declining eun, 
attended with a nlow and stately motion. As Xed approached, 
lie exclaimed with a well-counterfeited fear — Look, look ! 
what's that behind yon? Take care of yonrself, ar; for 
Heaven'3 sake, take care. 

The gentleman, alarmed hereat, instantly stalled, tnmed 
pale, and looked terrified behind him, and on either eide, 
when Ned, recovering his countenance, said — O sir, I beg 
pardon, I believe it ia nothing but your shadow. What, 
aiiTah, cried the gentleman in a tone highly exasperated, 
have you learned no better manners than to banter yonr 
superiors ? and then lifting a cane switch, he gave our merry 
companion a few smart strokes across the shoulders. 

SHend. This, I presume, must be some very respectable 
personage, some extraordinary favourite of youra; since, 
within a few lines, you style him three or four times by 
your "most venerable of all titles, the title of a gentle- 

Author. Sir, I would not hold three words of conversation 
with any man who did not deserve the appellation of gentle- 
man by many degrees better than this man does. 

Friend. Why, then, do you write or speak with anch 
acknowledged impropriety ? 

Author. I think for myselij bnt I speak for the people. I 
may think as I please, for I understand my own thoughts; 
but, would 1 be understood when I speak to others also, I 
must speak with the people ; I must speak in common terms, 
according to their common or general acceptation. 

There is no term in our language more common than that 
of gentleman; and, whenever it is heard, all agree in the 
general idea of a man some way elevated above the vulgar. 
Yet, perhaps, no two living are precisely agreed respecting 
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the qualities they think roquistto for constituting this charac- 
ter. When we hear the epithets of a "iine gentleman, a 
pretty gentleman, much of a gentleman, gentleman-like, 
something of a gentleman, nothing of a gentleman," and bo 
forth ; all these different appellations must intend a peculi- 
arity annexed to the ideas of those who express them ; 
though no two of them, as I said, may agree in the constitu- 
ent qualities of the character they have formed in their own 
mind. 

There have been ladies who deemed a bag-wig, a tas- ' 
Belled waistcoat, new-lashioned snnff-box, and a sword- 
knot, very capital ingredients in the composition of— a gen- 
tleman. 

A certain easy impudence acquired by low people, by 
being casually conversant in high life, has passed a man i 
through many companies for— a gentleman. 

In the country a laced hat and long whip make — a gentlo- I 

With heralds, every esquire is indisputably — a gentleman. 

And the highwayman, in his manner of takmg yonr | 

purse, may, however, be allowed to have much — of ths j 



M-iend. As you say, my friend, our ideas of this matter 
are very various and adverse. In our own minds, perhaps, 
they are also undetermined ; aud I question if any man has 
fonned to himself a conception of this character with suffi- 
cient precision. Pray — was there any such character among . 
the philosophers ? 

Author. Plato, among the philosophers, was "the most \ 
of a man of fashion ;" and therefore allowed at the court of i 
Syracuse to be — the most of a gentleman. 

But, seriously, I apprehend that this character is pretty ' 
much upon the modem. In all ancient or dead languages J 
we have no term any way adequate whereby wo may exprea 
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it. Id the habits, manners, and oharactera of oH Sparta B 
old Rome, we find an antipathy to .ill the element a of modai 
gei.tility. Among those rude and unpolished people, 
read of philosophers, of orators, patriots, heroes, and del 
gods ; bnt yon never hear of any character so elegant as tT 
of— a pretty gentleman. 

When those nations, however, became refined into ^ 
their ancestora would have called corruption ; when Inxi 
introduced, and fashion gave & sanction to certain scienot 
which cynics would have branded with the ill-manneFl 
appellations of debauchery, drunkenness, gambling, cheating 
lying, etc., the practitioners assumed the new title of gentle- 
men, till such gentlemen became as plenteous as stars in the 
milky way, and lost distinction merely by the confluence o 
their lustre. 

Wherefore, as the said qualities were found to be of n 
acquisition, and of easy descent to the populace from t] 
betters, ambition judged it necessary to add further i 
and oiiterions for severing the general herd from the noU 
species — of gentlemen. 

Accordingly, if the commonalty were observed to havm 
propensity to religion, their superiors affected a diad^ i 
such vulgnr prejudices, and a fl'cedom that cast off the i 
straints of morality, and a courage that spumed at the fn 
of God, were accounted the distinguishing characteristios q 
— a gentleman, 

K the populace, as in China, were industrious and inge- 
nious, the grandees, by the length of their nails and the 
cramping of their limbs, gave evidence that true dignity was 
above labour or utility, and that to be bom to no end waa 
the prerogative of— a gentleman. 

If the common sort by their conduct declare a respect 
for the institutions of civil society and good govemmai 
their betters despise such pusillanimous conformity, and ti 
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I inagiBtrates pay becoming regard to the distinction, and 
[ allow of the superior liberties and privileges of— a gentle- 
an. 

If the lower set shew a sense of conomon honesty and 
common order, thoso who would figure in the world think it 
incumbent to demonstrate, that complaisance to inferiors, 
lanuers, common equity, or any thing common, is 
quite beneath the attention or sphere of — a gentleman, 

Now, aa underlings are ever ambitious of imitating and 
usurping the manners of their superiors, and as this state of 
mortality is incident to perpetual change and revolution ; it 
may happen, that when the populace, by encroaching on the 
province of gentility, have arrived to their ne plus ■ultra of 
insolence, debauchery, irrehgion, etc., the gentry, in order 
to be again distinguished, may assume the station that their 
inferiors had forsaken, and, however ridiculous the supposi- 
tion may appear at present, humanity, equity, utility, com- 
plaisance and piety, may in time come to be the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of— a gentleman. 

IHend. From what you have said, it appears that tho 
most general idea which people have formed of a gentleman 
is that of a person of fortune, above the vulgar, and embel- 
lished by manners that are fashionable in high life. In this 
case, fortune and fashion are the two constituent ingredients 
in the composition of modem gentlemen ; for, whatever the 
iashion may be, whether moral or immoral, for or agMnat 
reason, right or wrong, it is equally the duty of a gentleman 
to conform. 

Author. And yet I apprehend that tiMe gentility is alto- 
gether independent of fortune or &shion, of time, cnstoms, 
or opinions of any kind. The very same qualities that con- 
Btituted a gentleman in the first .age of tho world, are per- 
manently, invariably, and Indispensably necessary to the 
CODStitatton of the same character to the end of time. 
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IHend. By what yon say, I perceive that we have not yet 
touched on your most reverable of all characters. I am quite 
impatient to hear your de^tion, or rather description, of 
your favourite gentleman. 

Author. The very first time you tire, I will indulge you, 
if you desire it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ked vaB not of a temper to endure much wUhout attempt- 
ing at retaliation ; and, directing tlie ptp6 of hia ferule to 
the front of his adversary, he suddenly discharged the full 
contents in his eyes and face, and upon his clothing ; and 
straight taking to his heels, he hoped to get in at the door 
before the stranger eonld clear his sight to take notice where 
he sheltered. 

Ned however happened, at this time, to be Bomevhat 
arer-sanguine in his expectations. Mr. Snarle, for that 
was the name of the party bespattered, had just cleared one 
eye in season to remark where his enemy had entered ; 
and hastening home, he washed, nndressed, and shifted his 
linen and clothes, with leas paauoa and fewer cnrsea by 
the half, than he conceived to be due to so ontrageoua aa 
insult. 

Mr. Snarle had himself been a humonrist in bis time, and 
had acquired a pretty competence by very fashionable means : 
such as gambling, bearing testimony for a friend in distress, 
procuring inteUigence for the ministry, etc., etc. He bad,, 
some years ago, been bullied into marriage by the relatioi 
of a young termagant. She was neither gentle by nature, 
nor polished by education ; she liked notlung of her husband 
except his fortune ; and they lived together in a state of per- 
petual altercation and mutual disgust. 

Old age, and a quarrelsome companion for life, seldom 
happen to be sweeteners of the human temper; and 
13 
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Sa&rle had now acquirod such u qaantum of the infinrnties 
betll of body and mind, an might juitly apologise for a 
' JHVnah disposition. IIo had lately taken a, handsome house 
\ ff^ the hill fur the benefit of air. Ah soon ns he h.id ro- 
fiUnMd himfielf fVom the pickle into which Ned had put 
hEm, )io sunt to inquire tho nania and uharactor of the 
owner of that house whero ho hod taken refuge ; and, being 
■uffioicutly apprised of what ho wanted to know, ho walked 
towards Mr. Fciiton's, hoAtoning his pace with the apirit and 
expectation of revengo. 

Mr. Fcntun hiiil arrived but a little before, and, dcaiilng 
to know Mr. Snarle's cajj^mands, he was informed, in temu 
the most aggravating and inveterate, of the whole course 
and history of Ned'n misbehaviour. The delinquent there- 
upon was called up lo instant tiial. lie honestly confoased 
the faots, but pleaded, in mitigation, the beating that Mr, 
Snarle had already given him: but as Mr, Fenton did not 
Judge this sufficit^nt to reform tho natural petulanoo of a 
diaposition that otherwise was not void of merit, a rod 
was immediately brought, and Andrew was ordered to 
horse, and Frank to flog the criminal in presence of tho paily 
aggrieved. 

During tills operation, Mr. Snarle observed that Frank's 
hand did not altogother answer to the benevolence of hia 
own heart ; whereupon he fliriously snatched the rod from 
him, and began to lay at Ked with might and main. 
Hereat Mr. Fenton ordered Andrew to let the boy down, 
and, observing tliat he would no further interfere in a cause 
whore Urn appellant nsBumed judgment and execution tQ 
himiulf, ho carelessly turned his bock upon Mr. Sai 
and loft him to cool his passions liy his evening's walk hoi 
ward. 

Poor Nod was more afraid of Mr. Fenton'a dtaplei 
than ha would hare been of a full brother to the whi 
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he had got. But Mr. Fentoo ipaa too generous to add the 
severity of his own countenance to the weight of Frank's 
hand, and Ned was quickly reinstated in the good graces of 
the family. 

His genins, however, returned with an inroluntary bent 
towards obtaining satififaction for the injuries he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Soarlo, provided he jnight retaliate without 
fear of detection ; and he was not slow in contriving very 
adequate means. 

There was a villager in Ilampatead, about ten years of 
age, who had conceived an uncommon kindnosa for Ned on 
account of his Bprightliness, his wit, and good-humour. To 
this condoling friend he had imparted his grievanceB ; and 
on him alone he depended for execution of the project pro- 
posed for redress. 

On a certain moonless night they mnstered four tame cats, ^ 
and having bound some fuse round three or fonr inches of 
the extremity of each of their tails, they lodged them to- 
gether in a bag; and somewhat after supper-time, when all 
the town was silent, they marched softly and cautiously to 
the house of Mr. Snarle. There Ned's friend, with his 
knifo, dexterously picked away the putty from a pane of 
the window of a side-chamber, where no light appeared ; 
and having put fire to the fuse of each tail successively, 
they slipped their cats one by one in at the window, and 
again ha\-ing pegged the pane into its place, they withdrew 
to a little distance to watch the issue, I 

The poor cata remained silent, and universally inoffensive, ' 
while they felt no damage. But as soon as the fire had 
seized on their tails, they began to speak to you in a lan- 
guage wholly peculiar, ns one would think, to sentiments and 
sounds of diabolical intention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snarle had been jangling over the fire m an J 
oppodte parlour, when their dispute was suddenly settled by m 
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thb outcry, u they imagined, of a legion of infenulfl. They 
iostaotl^ suned np, and cast a coontenanoe of pale and 
contagions panic at each other. Bat George, the footman, 
a strong and hold felloic, having just hefore entered on 
some bo^ess to hb master, tamed and ran to the cham- 
ber from whence the peal came. He threw open the door 
with his wonted intrepidity ; but this was as far as mortal 
coarage coold go ; for the cats spying a passage whereby, as 
they conceived, they might fly from their pain, ra^ed sud- 
denly and jointly on the face and breast of George, and 
back he fell with a cry of terror and desperation. On, how- 
ever, went the cats, and, flying into the parloor, one fastened 
a claw in each cheek of Mr. Snarle ; and as bis lady screamed 
out and clapped her hands before her iace, another fastened 
with foar fangs on her best Bmssels head, and rent and tore 
away after a lamentable manner. 

The chambermaid and cook, hearing the uproar from the 
kitchen, were afraid to ascend, and still more afraid to stay 
below alone ; they therefore crept aoflly and trembling np- 
stairs. The torture the cats were in did not permit them to 
be attached to any single object. They had qnitted Mr. and 
Mrs. Snarlc, and now flew about the parlour, smashing, 
dashing, and overturning piers, glasses, and china, and what- 
ever came in their way, as though it had been the very 
palace of Pandemonium itself. 

George was again on his legs; his master and mistress 
had eloped from the parlour, and met the two maids in the 
middle of the entry. They concluded, nem. con., to get aa 
speedily as they might from the ministers of darkness, and 
would willingly have escaped by the atreet-door ; bat, alas t 
this was not possible ; one of the cats guarded the pass, and, 
dinging to the great lock with all his talons, growled and 
yelled in the dialect of twenty fiends. The atiurs, however, 
remained open, and up they would have rushed, but were bo 
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enfeebled by tiieir fright that it could not be done in the 
way of a race. 

Having scaled as far as the dining-room, tbey all entered 
and bolted the door, and Mr, Snarle, opening a window, saw 
a large posae of neighbours who had gathered below. What 
is the matter, sir, cried one of them ? what is tbe meaning 
of this horrible uproar and din ? one would think that hell 
was empty, and that all its inhabitants were como to keep 
carnival in your house. 

O, a ladder, a ladder ! cries Mr. Snarle ; deliver ns, good 
people, good Christian people ; a ladder, we beseech ye ; a 
ladder, a ladder ! — That, indeed, cries a wag, ia the last good 
tam an honest fellow has occasion for. 

The ladder was soon brought, and this panio-stricken 
fiimily were helped down, and charitably conducted to the 
great inn of St. George and the Dragon ; where, with the 
help of sack-whey, warm beds, and their remaining terrors, 
they got a hearty sweat, aud were somewhat composed 
by ten o'clock next morning. They then got up, and, 
having breakfasted on a pot of milled chocolate, they hur- 
ried to London without adventuring to send to the haunted 
mansion for any change of clothes or linen ; for they would 
rather have put on garments that had been dipped in the 
blood of NesBus, than have touched any thing in a house in 
which, with the furniture, plate, bedding, and other appur- 
tenances, the devil, as they conceived, had taken legal and 
full possession. 

In truth, there was scarce an inhabitant of the whole town 
of Hampstead who differed in opinion on this head ; inso- 
much that, as day after day began gradually to shut in, all 
people who had occasion to pass by the dwelling of the late 
ejected Mr. Snarle, kept more and more aloof to the oppo- 
site side of the way, in proportion as their apprehenaions 
increased with the darkness. And all things in the house ^ 
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la wft from depredation, M ttioDgli they had 
gmuded l>7 a regimenl of dragoons. 
' 'Qk cau, ID the mean tiiue, lived pleotLfulljr and at free 
eatikpn tbe cold meaU which they found in the Idtobea and 
IsifMir; and, as the angusb of their tails was now no more 
''MCK^M^Bd, they kept undisturbed posaeision of their new 
acquiaition ; bo thiit, during their remdence, not evea a ntonse 
waa ilirring. 

A* Mr. Fenton could not but be frequently apprised of 
thcM) prodigioa and ularma that kept all Uampstead waking, 
and nightly groapod every family into a einglG room ; he 
compared, in his own mind, the discomfiture and banishment 
of the unfortunate Snarle, with the circamstancea of the pro- 
vocation which Ned had received. He found that all an- 
twered, us well in point of time, as to Ned's natural unlncki- 
UCM and talents oi' invention ; yet he coQld scarce conceive 
how a child, little more than eight years of age, should be 
capable of contriving mlschiela so formidable in their execn- 
tioD, and so extonsivD in their consequences. Now Ned waa 
■o happy on this singular occasion, that nothing transpired ; 
wherefore, m Mr. Fenton could produce no manner of proo^ 
he was too delicate to ask any questions on the case ; lest, on 
one hand, ho should tempt the boy into a lie, or, on the 
other, be obliged to chastise or check him for faults that bis 
generosity might induce him to confess. 

Matters, therel'nre, with respect to Ned, preserved their 
state of tranquililiy ; though Mr. Fenton would often view 
him with an eye of wonder and suspicion, and could hardly 
bring Inmsi-lf to believe that a boy of his extraordinai 
genius should be no other by birth than a beggar's bi 
Hut liore pardon mo, Mr. Fenton, if I dissent from 
opinion. With humble deference to your Judgment in 
matters, I conceive that an intant begot on a dunghill, 
brouglit forth in a pigsty, and swathed with the rotten rent 
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nant of the covenag of an asa, may have talents and capacity I 
above the son of an emperor. 



IHend. The singularity of your sentiments oftea Btrilcoa 
me with astonishment. Do you really think in a way apart 
from all other people ? or Is it a distinction that you affect ? 
Here you set yourself at fiatioufis with univeraal persuasion, 
with historical facts, and with the experience as weU as 
opinion of all agea. You seem wholly to have forgot the 
circumstances that attended the birth aad discovery of Cyras, 
of CEdipus, of Romulus and Remus, with a thousand other 
instances; whereby it is evident that the beauty, prowess, 
and virtues of great and glorioQB ancestors naturally devolve 
npon their offspring. 

Author. The great Teutonic theosopher, Jacob Behmen, 
affirms, that a father begets the soul as well as body of hU 
child ; and this strongly coincides with your judgment of the 
matter. All animal nature also concurs in the B.ime portion ; 
and the offspring of a lion, an eagle, and an ass, invariably 
partake of the qualities of their progenitors. 

In the very early ages of mankinil, when honour and 
empire, precedence and station, were assigned to superior 
merit alone, to prowess in the field, or wisdom in the counoil ; 
it is but natural to suppose that the more immediate descend- 
ants of such heroes or patriots inherited in a great measm'o 
the beauty, strength, genius, and disposition of those from 
whom they sprung. But some thousands of years are now 
passed, my good air, since all this matter has been totally 
reversed, and the world affords but very rare instances 
where washerwomen or shepherds, where a Catherine of 
Russia, or Kouli-Kan of Persia, or Theodore of Corsica, by 
the mere force of genius, have raised themselves from ob- 
aoarity to domioion. These instances also are very far 
making any thing in favour of your argument ; thougl 
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imqneetionably, were you to write their romance, you woold, 
agreeable to your theflia, derive their respectiTe pedigree 
from the queens of Utopia, or some emperors in terra aua- 
tralit incoffnita. 

When time was young, when men were respected and 
advanced (as I s^d) according to their personal distinctiona 
and occomplishmentB, nncommon beauty, strength, and agi- 
lity of body, informed by superior genius and talenla, were 
accounted genuine proofs of a royal or noble deacent; but in 
process of years, when art had introduced luxury, and luxury 
had introduced corruption among the great, a feeble di»-_ 
tempered frame, informed by a perverse, pnsillanimouB, a 
impatient temper, became an indication by do means impi^ 
bable of tbe genuine descent of a child of quality, 

.FHend. My dear friend, be cautious; to speak lightly or 
degradingly of dignity and station, does not become people 
of a certain sphere. 

Author. With all deference and due submisaion to those 
who ait in the seat of Moses, or in the throne of Ciesar, when 
we speak as philosophers we should speak independent of 
vulgar prejudice. 

I am not insensible of that internal respect which 
world is pleased to pay to external lustre. If one 
acquires a crown, another a red hat, and another a corone^ 
by means that deserved the gibbet of Haman, they instantly 
become the presumptive proprietors of I know not what 
catalogue of fine quaUties and accomplishments. Where- 
fore, OS I am so singular, so perverse, or so unhappy, as to 
differ from the judgment of so wise a world in this matter, 
it is the more incumbent upon me to bring proofs that 
aelf-ovident, at the same time that I treat so reverable 
subject with all possible delicacy. 

In the first ages of Acobns, when all that sustained 
Biffiple nature of man lay open and in common, like lij 
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and rir, as people knew of nothing further that waa lo be 
had, they thought there was notliing further to be desired. 
As they had no wishes, they felt no wants ; and neither 
pride, envy, covetouaneas, nor debanchery, could commence, 
before they contrived the distinctioDS of property and mate- 
rials of intemperance, and thereby contrived the causes of 
quarrel and corruption. 

But, as Horace says, "■guum oppida axperunt munire," 
when they began to build and set out landmarks, to plough 
and to sow, to spin and to weave, to handle the file and 
hammer ; in proportion to the advancement of invention and 
arts, on necessity convenience arose, upon convenience ele- 
gance, upon elegance luxury; new desires increased and multi- 
plied with the means of gratification ; real wishes became 
the offspring of imaginary wants ; as those wishes waxed 
warm, the passions were enkindled ; and the vices, lastly, 
grew in mathennatical proportion to the growth of the pas- 
sions. 

All histories, as well profane as sacred, in every age, in 
every naUon, and in every instance, bear unquestionable 
testimony to the above state of facts ; and hence ensues the 
neceSHty of our growing worse and worse, til! the pinnacle 
of art shall put a limit to desire, till invention shall be ex- 
hausted, and no longer prolific of new wants and additional 
wishes in man. 

But so teng as untried allurements, so long as nntasted 
pleasures, so long as new objects can be set up to our imagi-^ 
nation in our eager pursuit after happiness on earth, our 
wishes will inflame our impatience to reach the prize ; in 
proportion to that impatience our endeavours wiH be exerted ; 
in proportion to such exertion, the fences of law and morala 
will be broke through or trampled down ; and in proportion 
to the insufficiency of moral restraints, all aorta of fraud 
IS* 
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riolence, of lioentiousDess and corruptioQ, of de1»aaliary 
profligacy, must prevail tlirougliout the world. 

Friend. From what you say, I should conclude that people 
of wealth, of station, and power, are the least impassioDed 
and the most virtuous of all living ; forasmuch as they are 
already in poaaession of what their inferiors so earnestly con- 
tinue to thirst, and to chaao, and to labour after. The great 
are above temptation ; the world bus nothing further to 
exhibit for their sednction ; and in this light also they are 
become the most respectable of all people. 

Author. Whenever you can make it evident that, to hum- 
ble the spirit of man, yon ought to place him in authority ; 
that, to convince him of personal defaults and infirmities, 
yon ought to enclose him with sycophants and servile 
pendents; that, to make him temperate, you should seat 
at the table of LucuUua ; and that, to humanize his dis 
tion, you should remove him as far as possible from a 
of the miseries of his fellow-creatures ; when, to cure a man 
of distempeni incident to his nature, you would place biin \a 
the midst of adventitious contagion — then, and not till then, 
will wealth, station and power, be productive of reformation 
aod virtue in man. 

Tour error lay in supposing that sensual appetite and 
spiritual ambition would cease and abate on gratification 
indulgence. But this is not possible. The spirit of man i 
deathless desire ; its cravings cannot be satiated, till it 
poflsessed of some object that is adequate to its nature ; 
as this world has no such object to exhibit, gratifications 
serve to provoke to further desire, or finally to sink us 
ntter despondence. And this makes the moral that 
intended by the philosophers, when they fabled that the 
of Philip broke into a passion of tears on finding tha 
more worlds remained for him to conquer. 

Tour pardon yet, I pray With respect to your opini( 
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that the deBoendantB of the mighty and the exalted inherit 
the qualities and excelleaces of their progenitors, yoii speak 
aa though this earth, and all that was thereon, were invaria^ 
bly permanent ; whereas the knowing-onea will teil you that- 
tbo one and the other are subject to annual, and even diurnal^ 
revolatioDs, 

Perhaps there is not a beggar or slave upon earth whoi 
some time progenitor was not a prince or an emperor : per- 
haps there is not a prince or emperor upon earth whose 
some time progenitor was not a slave or a beggar. Have 
you, then, the discernment to perceive in the beggar the 
lineaments of the princo, or in the prince to retrace the 
lineaments of the beggar ? You have not, sage air. I will 
tell you a story. 

The cardinal Campejus, or some such great cardinal, ha] 
pened to have a dispute with the Duke of Modena. Alteiv< 
cation rose high. Do yon know, says the prince in passion, 
that your father was no better than my father's hog-herd ? 
I know it full well, coolly answered the cardinal ; and I am 
persuaded that, had your highness been the eon of mj 
fether, you would have contmued of the same profession to 
this day. 

In such a world as this, all things are in perpetual change, 
rotation, and revolution ; it is nature's process. Aa the 
summer and winter gradually succeed and encroach upon 
each other; or as the sim dawna and arises from darkneaa 
till he reaches the mid-day fervour of his culminating beai%j 
and thence declines till he sets in utter gloom ; even 
mighty nations, as well as families, have their conuaenc»- 
ment, ascent, and summit, their declension, decay and period. 
The virtue of all nations and famiUes begins in poverty, 
thence arises to industry, genius, lionour, perhaps to con- 
quest and empire — there's their senlth ; but then cornea 
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ths load of pondoroas wcoltb, tbut gi-ndnally w^ghs 
down from tbis meridian, to indulgence, eensoslitf, 
corruption, prostitution, slavery, perdition. 

Lot ns now, with tbe eye of pbilosopby, consider two men 
in the most contrasted state tbat this world can admit — sap- 
pose a king and u beggar. Here the king ia more highly fed 
and more gaily clothed than the beggar ; but if these are 
advantages deserving estimation, we heboid both tbis luxury 
and lustre surpassed by tbe bee in the garden, and tbe lily 
in the valley. Further, whatever the native qualities of the 
king or beggar may be, independent of tbe said external or 
personal distinction, wc may, however, bo assured that an 
education in the midst of sensuality and deception, of the 
exhibition of temptations and gratification of lusts, of 
sites and panders, obeisance and prostration, of 
indulgence and mental imposition, can be no very 
friend to tbe virtues. 

If we carry the comparison further than this, we find the 
body of the king to he as frml, as obnoxious to pains, disease, 
and inclemencies, even as naked, poor, and perishable, as 
tbat of a beggar. 

But if we take tbe eye of faith to see further than with 
that of philosophy, we behold tbelr souls alike immortal, of 
eqnal dignity and extent ; we see creatures resembling tha 
Creator himself— breathed from bis own spirit — formed in 
bis own image — and ordained to his own beatitude and eter- 
nity. Here all other distinctions fall away and lose their 
respect — as an instant would do in comparison of ages, or a 
molehill in comparison of yon boundless expanse ; and here 
we find a beggar, whom the king himself is bound to rever- 
ence as being tbe unquestioned beir of a King, in compari- 
son of whom all other kings are but as beggars. How 

erly vile and contemptible is all dig 
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sudi an heirship as this I an heirship hourly approaching, 
perhaps just at hand, when the magnificent ruin of man shall 
be rebuilt, when his weakness shall put on power, his cor- 
ruption put on glory, and his mortal be wholly swallowed 
up of immortality. 

JPHend. I confess that, for once, you have convinced me. 
Give me leave to proceed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

8o«B time after this, Mr, Fenton privately took Ned into 
lug closet, and calling him a good boy, and giving him a few 
shiUings to buy playthings, desired him to give the best 
history he could remember of himself and hia adventnrefl 
before he met with Harry. 

Sir, Kud Kcd, the first thing that I remember of myseU^ is 
my going from house to house a-begging with my mammy. 
I dreamed indeed that I was once in a fine house, and among 
fine people, but I don't know where nor when ; and bo I 
believe, as I say, it wns only a dream. 

Do you remember your father, Ned ? — No, sir, I never 
had a father that I know of. My mammy was very cross to 
me, and used to take from me all the money and victuals 
that I begged, and that was a great deal, for I never let 
people rest till they gave me something. And so, sir, as 1 
was saying, my mammy was very cross to me, and used 
half-starve me, and gave me a beating for every honr in 
day. 

Did she teach you your prayers, Ned ? — No, wr, I believe 
she had no prayers to teach me ; for she used to swear and 
scold sadly. And so, sir, as I was telling you, we begged 
from house to house, sometimes in a town and Bometimes in 
the cotintry, till the day she ran away from me. 

How came your mammy to run away from you, Ned f — ■ 
Why, sir, we were begging in your town, and had got soi 
hal^enoo, and filled our bag. And so we heard a 
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H Bhontiag behind ua, and my mammy turned and saw bim ^^^| 
H^ rurming after her very fast, and bo she threw down her great ^^^H 
bag on the ground, and made the hest of her way to the next 
hedge, and got throngh it, sir ; and bo I never saw any more 
of her. Then, sir, I feD a-crying and roaring terribly to be 
left alone, and to have nobody in the world who would have 
any thing to aay to me ; and I wished for my mammy again, 
bad as she was to me ; and I strove to follow her through ^^1 
the hedge, but was not able. And so I saw a great house ^^^| 
on one aide, and I waa very aad when I went to it : and there ^^^| 
it waa that I met my own young master, and he put clothes ^^^^ 
upon me with his own dear hands, and he took me to him- ' 

self, and he is ever sIdcg so kind to me that it troublea me 
very much ; for I can do nothing at all for him, you know, 
sir, and that grieves me moro than all the world. 

Well, Neddy, says Mr, Feoton, do not cry, my chUd. Be 
a good boy and mind your book, and be sure you tell no 
lies, nor do nuBchief to any body ; and I will take care 
of you, and be a father to you myself. But tell me, Ned, 
would you know the woman you call your mommy, if you 
should see her again ? — Tea, yes, air ! cried Nod. There I 
was not a day of my life but she gave me reason to remem- 
ber her ; I should know her from all the world, if I was not . 
to see the face of her for a hundred years to come. ; 

I find, Ned, yon are not over fond of your mammy. — Nf^ 4 
indeed, air, answered Ned. I love Master Harry's little j 
finger, and I would love yourself if I dared, air, better than 
a thousand such mammies as mine waa ; and that I suppose, 
ia very naughty ; for all good children, they say, love their 
fathers and mothers, — Well, Ned, says Mr. Fenton, if you 
happen at any time to see her among the great numbers of 
beggars that come to our door, don't you speak to her, or 
show that you take the least notice of her ; but come and tell i 
me, or honest James in my absence, that we may take carsJ 
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of her, and force her to confess whether she 
yonr mother or not. 

While Mr. Fenton was Bpeakhig, Andrew entered with 
tidings that a chariot was overturned not twenty yards from 
the door, and that he feared the people in it were much 
hurt. Mr. Fenton's humanity was much alarmed at the 
news ; be ordered the servants to follow him, and mstantly 
hnrricd out to giyo all the assistance he could to the stran- 
gers. 

The chariot happened to be overturned by the slipping 
oat of one of the linch-pins that kept the wheel on the axle- 
tree. The company had already got out. They were aa 
agreeable yoting couple, Mr. Fielding and hia wife, who had 
come from London on purpose to take an airing on the bilL 
Mrs. Fielding had Buffered nothing except from her fei 
but Mr. Fielding's right arm was something bruised, by 
endeavouring to presei-ve hia lady in the fall. 

Mr. Fenton appeared the greatest sufferer of the three, 
and addressed the strangers with a countenance that con- 
vinced them how feelingly he was interested in their safety. 
He left Andrew to have the chariot set to lights ; and, hav- 
ing conducted his new guests to his own house, he ordered 
up a bottle of sack and some Naples cakes to the parl< 

When they were all seated, and the glass had gone roi 
— I find, sir, said Mr. Fielding, that people are apt to 
disgusted with what they call accidents, and which 
afterwards turn out to their greatest advantage. — Perhaps I 
should never have known what true humanity was, if ow 
carriage had not been overtnrued this day. — If you knew 
all, Biud Mr. Fenton, with a tender bluntness, you would be 
ihr from laying any humanity at my door ; since I rejoice at 
an accident where the damage ia all yours, and the advanr< 
tage that arises from it ia all mj own. 

I would hold fifty to one, cried Mrs. Fielding, that this. 
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the very Mr. Fenton we have heard so much about. — Indeed, 
Tnadam, Baid Mr. Fenton, you suipi-isc me much ; if I had the 
pleasure of erer knowing you, there ia Boraethiog in that 
face I Bhould not have readily forgot. 

No, air, said Mrs. Fielding. I speak from information. I 
never had the happiness of being known to you tUl now. 
We have a fosterer in this village, Hose Jenkina, a poor 
widow, one of those many persons you have down in your 
list. She was nurse to our only child ; while he lived and 
was with ua, she waa a constant viaitant, hut as soon — aa 

soon SB Here Mrs, Fielding hesitated, her lip trembled, 

and her eye glistened with a filling tear. I say, sir, as sooa 
as a very sad affair happened, the poor woman came near 
uB no more. One day, as we were taking the air through 
this town, I thought I saw a face that was familiar to ma, 
I called to the coachman to stop. It waa my old nurse. 
She had a family of small children, and had fallen sadly to 
decay before you came, Mr. Fenton, to settle in the town. 
I chid her for becoming a stranger to ua. Ah, madam I 
said the kind creature — the tears bursting from her eyes — 
how could I go near a place where everything would put me 
in mind of my dear lost child? She still continued to weep 

■ — and I— wept for company 1 put a guinea in her hand, 

and insisted on her coming to sec us. She did so. It was 
then, Mr. Fenton, that wo learned your name and character; 
and you must expect the mortification, now and then, of 
hearing a little of those many things that are spoken to your 
advantage. I am sorry, madam, said Mr. Fenton, that my 
nothings should be talked of, lest it should intimate that 
other people are less ostentatious. 

Mrs. Fielding waa atill affected by what she had been say* 
ing ; and though Mr, Fenton wished to know what the sad 
affair was at which she had hinted, he declined asking 
qnestions, for fear of renewing her ftfllictinn. 
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Hr. ud Mr% C^ukcci ks.i vsll«d a 
with tJ^r ym-H Uutt ; ao thxt Mr. Fenuw sad Uv fiwd 
Xed, wkk Mr. aad Mn. FkUnc Made the v^cde otf^ tha 



Yob are hii^r ■tasted, ar, 071 Mr. Fidd^. I bime 
mywd^ and aU otbcn win kxre asf wdfpwmlciirf, and jet 
Kve IB tbe atjr. Heakh, pleaaan^ and ^uica axe all fiir the 
tovtrj. Did aaj poeta or ph fl naoflicia flrer place Am 
golden enH,or gvriden accneanBidstaadiatowii aaLoadooT 
A nan can acaree be Idniadf ; he ia eonteed aid dHwpated 
bj theTariety ofebjectaaDdbaallethat nmKtiida him. Ia 
short, Bi, I am like miajr otben, the reverse in persoanoa 
otwbaX I am IB practice ; I Bra m a atj, although I detest 
it. It is tme that I am fiwd of aocaetj' aad neighboarhood ; 
bat experieoice bas shewn me that Loodoa ia not the place in 
which I can eojo; it. 

Ko, sr, said Mr. Fenton ; if I was a lover of solitude, if I 
wished to be the most recluse of all anchorites that bid adieu 
to the commerce of mantind, I would choose London ior zaj. 
ceil. It is in sncb a dtj alone that a man may keep wboUy 
unknown and unnoticed. He is there as a hailstone amidst 
a great shower ; he jumps and bustles about a while, then 
lies snug among his feUows, without being any more observed 
than if lie were not upon earth, till he melts away said van- 
ishes with the rest of his fraternity. 

I am not for a cell, sir, replied Mr. Fielding. I love bo<»- 
ety, but yet a society that is fomided on friendship ; and 
people in great cities are so divided and dis^pated by the 
multitude of soliciting objects and acquaintance, that they 
arc rendered incapable of a particular attachment. I im- 
agtue, however, that in a well-peopled and civilized part of the 
country, a man might make an election of persons deserving 
hill eHteem, such as he would wish to live with in a happy 
interchange of kind offices and affections. This, indeed, is 
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my plan for my remainder of life ; but tbe law-Buits, in which 
I am at present inyolved, will not permit me to go in search 
of my Utopia, 

At law ! exclaimed Mr, Fenton ; then, sir, yon are much to 
be tlamed, or much to be pitied. 

I hope rather to be pitied than blamed, rejoined Mr. 
Fielding. Four suits descended to mo on the part of my 
own father, and three on the part of the father of my wife ; 
and my adversaries, on all sides, are snch cocks of the game, 
that no overtures can induce them to listen to any terms of 
compromise or accommodation. 

If matters of wealth or property, said Mr. Fenton, are 
really matters of valuable estimation in life, it is much to be 
lamented that there ia no place on earth wherein property 
can be said to be fixed or ascertained. Throughout the 
regions of Mahomet and Asiatic despotism, life and property 
are alike tenures at the will of the ruler. Again, throughout 
the European continent, no man, indeed no nation, can be 
assured of their possessions, exposed as they are to the am- 
bition and avarice of their almost perpetually invading neigh- 
bours. Laatly, in these northern islands, whose defence 
nature herself appears to have undertaken by a guardianship 
of circling rocks and seas ; this does not however defend ua 
from intestine convulsions and changes. Think what a gen- 
eral change of property has been made in Great Britain dur- 
ing the two very late revolutions ; I am told that, in a neigh- 
bouring country, the alienation has been nearly universal j 
perhaps a third revolution is abo at hand. 

It is affirmed that the civil constitution of England la the 
best calculated for the security of liberty and property of 
any that ever was framed by the policy of man ; and origi- 
nally, perhaps, it might have been so, when twelve simple 
nnd imjfartial men were appointed for tJie. speedy trial anr' 
deternu^p^tiqit of life and property. 
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Onr ancestont, unquestionably, were at that time nnblees^ 
by the libera! and learned profeseion of the long robe ; they 
would not otherwise h.ive committed the disposition of pro- 
perty (a matter held so much more valuable than that of 
life) to a few men, who could have no virtue under heaven 
to recommend them, save the two illiterate qualitiea of com^ 
, mon sense and common honesty. 

Those were ages of mental darkness, and no way illu- 
mined, as wo are, by those immense and immaculate vol- 
umes of refined and legal metaphydcs that now press the 
shelves of the learned, and are read with such delight. A 
, in those times had no play for his money ; he was 
either stripped or enriched of a sudden. Whereas now, 
in the worst cause, hope is left during life ; and hope ia^ 
B^d to be the greatest cordial in this v alve of hnman ooo- 
troversy. 

It is greatly to bo lamented that the learned in onr latrs 
are not as immortal as the suits for which they are retained. 
It were therefore to bo wished that an act of parliament 
might bo especially passed for that purpose ; a matter 
no way impracticable, considering the great interest those 
gentlemen have in the House. In truth, it seems highly 
expedient that an infinity of years shonld be assigned to 
each stadent of the beUes lettrea of our laws, to enable them 
to read over that infinity of volumes which have already 
been published ; to say nothing of the infinity that are yet 
to come, which will be held equally necessary for under^ 
standing the profession, of critically distinguishing and ora- 
torically expatiating on law against law, case against case, 
authority against authority, precedent against precedent, 
statute against statute, and argument against reason. 

In matters of no greater moment than life and death, 
juries, as at the beginning, are still permitted to entm^ 
directly on the hearing and decision ; but in matters so sacred 
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aa that of property, our courts are extremely oautious of too 
early an error in judgment. In order, therefore, to aift and 
boult them to the very bran, they are delivered over to the 
lawyers, ivho are equally the affirmers and disputers, the 
pleaders and impleaders, representers and misrepresent era, 
explainers and confouuders of our laws ; our lawyers, there- 
fore, maintain their right of being paid for their ingenuity in 
putting and holding all properties in debate. Debated pro- 
perties consequently become the properties of the lawyers, 
as long as answers can be given to hills, or replies to answers, 
or rejoinders to repUes, or rebutters to rejoinders ; as long 
as the battledores can strike and bandy, and till the shuttle- 
cock fells of itself to the ground. 

Soberly and seriously speaking, English property, when 
once debated, is merely a carcase of contention, upon which 
interposing lawyers fall as customary prise and prey during 
the combat of the claimants. While any flesh remains on a 
bone, it continues a bone of contention ; but so soon as the 
leamod practitioners have picked it quite clean, the battle is 
over, and all again is peace and settled neighbourhood. 

It is worthy of mnch pleasantry and shaking of sides to 
observe that, in intricate, knotty, and extremely perplexing 
cases, where the sages of the gown aud coif are so puzzled 
as not to know what to make of the matter, they then 
bequeath it to the arbitration and award of two or three plain 
men ; or, by record, to the judgment of twelve simple honest 
fellows, who, casting aside all regard to the form of writs 
and declarations, to the lapse of monosyllables, verbal mis- 
takes and misnomers, enter at once upon the pith and marrow 
of the business, and in three hours determine, according to 
equity and truth, what had been suspending in the dubious 
scales of ratiocination, quotation, altercation, and pecuniary 
consideration, for three-and-lwenty years. 

Neither do I see any period to the pro^teaa <it ■titfla^ 
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the avenae still opens, and leuda on to furtlicr miBcIiiG&j for 
tbe distinctions in law are, like the Newtonian particlee of 
mBttcr, divisible ad ir^nUvm. They hare beeu dividing 
nmi subdividing for some centuries past, and the subdiTisions 
are as likely to be subdividing for ever ; insomnch that law, 
thus divisible, debatcable, and delayable, is become a greater 
grievance than all that it was intended to redreaa, 

I lately asked a pleasant gentleman of the coif if 
thought it possible for a poor man to obtain a decree, 

(matter of property, against a richer man. He smiled, 
answered according to scripture, that "with man it 
impossible, but that all things were possible to God." I sup- 
pose he meant that the decrees of the courts of WestminBter 
were hereafter to be reversed. 

Perhaps, sir, said Mr, Fielding, neither our laws nor 
lawyers are so much to blame, as the people who apply 
them for protection, for justice, satisfaction, or revenj 
Might not the parties, who adventure on the course of litiga- 
tion, begin where they are most likely to end their career, 
in the award of a few persons, or a verdict of twelve neigh- 
bours? 

But the nature of man is prone to contention and quarrel, 
There is a oertmn portion of yeast or fermentation in hio 
mass, that will have vent in some way; and onr courts of 
law are the most obvious receptacles for the ebuUitions of 
pride, avarice, envy, resentment, and wrathfulnesa, the inso- 
lence of temper, and overflowings of fortune. 

Mr. Scruple, an 'attorney, a very singular man in his way, 
was lately recommended to me aa a person equally qualified 
for alloring or compelling my litigating opponents to an 
accommodation ; and he told me an exceeding pleasant story, 
as well respecting the process and forms of our courts of law, 
aa respecting the contentious disposition of our neighbours. 

Some time since, Walter Warmhouse, a substantial &rmer 




ill Eseex, was advised b; Sergeant Craw, that he had an 
unquestionable rigbt to a certain teaement id the possesion 
of Bamaby Bonifiice, his nest neighbour and gossip, who 
feltened by the dint of good ale and good humour, 

Bamaby, who equally hated debate and dry bowels, offered 
to leave the matter in question to any honest neighbours of 
Walter's own choosing ; but Walter, proud of a Tveighty 
opinion and as weighty a purse, rejected the proffered 
compromise with scorn, and took a mortal aversion to honest 
Bamaby, because he refused to surrender his possessions on 
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Walter Warmhouse accordingly began the attack in form ; 
but Mr, Scruple, who had the uncommon conscience to 
remember that Earnaby had once recovered his purse ftom 
a highwayman, determined as fer as possible to preserve the 
property of his old friend. For this purpose he kept warily 
and cheaply on the defensive ; and, while he held a watchiiil 
eye over the motions of the adversary, he followed him close 
through a thirteen years' labyrinth of law-forms ; and, what 
with exceptions to bills and replies, eipcnsive commissions 
for examination of witnesses, demurrer, imparlance and 
esaoign, with hearings and rehearings, defer of issue thereon, 
costs of suit and costs of office, he pretty nearly exhausted 
both the purse and the patience of the valorous plaintiff, 
Walter Warmbouse. Whereupon his prudent patron, the 
good Sergeant Craw, deemed it high time to consent to a 
motion for referring the case to the arbitration and award 
of certain umpires, though not of bis client's choosing, as at 
first proposed. 

Soon after this order. Sergeant Craw had occasion to 
travel to the farther parts of Essex, and liis road led to the 
concerns of his old client, Walter Warmhouse. Here Walter 
happened to meet him, and warned him of the manifold 
dangers of the way, and of the number of thieves and high- 
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'Wajmen that infested the pasaageB that lay jnst before him. 
And pray, then, very iiaoothly sayB the sergeant, is there n; 
way through your fields, Mr. Warmhousef — ^There is, sir 
said Warmhoufie, as good as any in England. — And may I 
not be permitted to pass? — Moat safely, and a thousand wel- 
comes. 

Hereupon client "Wannbouse opened the gate. that led 
from the road into the fields, and in issued the equipage of 
his learned advocate and kind p.itron. 

Goodman Warmbouse was mounted on a round, ambling 
nag, and rode much at his ease by the chariot of his male- 
factor. They chatted, as they went, about the prices of 
cattle and improvement of lands, the fall and rise of gndn, 
the necessity of industry, and, above all, of the advantage of 
good enclosures, which, as the sergeant observed, were 
emblems of the English laws, and secured every man's pro- 
perty from question or encroachment. 

While thus they beguiled the way, Walter led his respect- 
able patron through this field and that field, and through 
yon gate and the other gate, and now went ahead like a fos, 
and now doubled like a hare ; till, having mazed it and 
circled it for the space of three hours, he finally condaoted 
the sergeant to the very gate at which be had first entered. 

How, how ! ejiclaima the sergeant, methinks we are just 
where we set out ; we have not gained an inch of ground by 
the many miles we have travelled I 

Quite as much, replied Walter, in a journey of three hours, 
as your honour gained for me in a journey of thirteen 
years; and Heave you as you left me — just where you found 

Your story, cried Mr. Fenton, is as pleasant as it if 
and reminds mc of an observation made by Henry I 
France, that is equally pertinent to the subject, 
y ' certain judge of a court of law in that kingd<a 
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grown aged on the bench, and boDotired hy the uinum»- 
rable sentences wbtoh he had paBsed, and vhich were all 

deemed conforioable to the most perfect m.eaanre and dis- 
pensation of equity. Thu gainers of the aevcral suits 
applauded his discernment and justice to the skies, and 
even the losers allowed that they had no right to complain. 
The fame of his wisdom and integrity reached the throne. 
The monarch waa curious to see and judge of so peculiar a 
cast and character, and he sent for him under colour of 
thanking him for the great honours which he had done to bis 
regency. 

After a most gracious reception and £ome_ complimenta 
at the levee, the prince took him apart, and in oonfidenoe 
. said: — 

" My lord judge, the infinite complaints that come before 
me from all parts of the kingdom, respecting the erroneous 
or iniquitous sentences daily passed by your fraternity, cast ' 
the highest lustre on the singularity of your conduct^ and 
give me an eager curiosity to know by what measures you 
have been enabled to content all parties. I adjure you, then, 
by all that you reverence, to disguise nothmg from me on 
this head. You have not any thing to fear from my censure 
of means that have proved so very successful, and you have 
all things to hope from my approbation," 

The judge thereupon cast himself at the feet of his prince, 
and rising, addressed him thus ; — 

" To you, my sovereign, as to heaven, I wilt open my 
whole soul. In the first place, in order to enable myself to V 
give a guess whether the judgments to be pronounced might 
be right or wrong, I gave all possible attention to the merits I 
of each case during the process ; I d^y took minutes of i 
the pleadings on either side; I enlarged and commented J 
on those minutes while matters were fresh 
and I never interrapted any cause tlT 
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of breath through the circuit of forms and due course of 
law. 

" In the next place, may it please your mnjesty, I never 
took bribe or present of any kind, or from any hand, lest 
favour or inclination should inaeusibly tempt me to cog, or 
give ft partial turn to the final cast, 

" Thus prepared, as soon aa matters were ripe for a decree 
— ^tbat is to say, as soon ss the respective lawyera had 
agreed among themselves that nothmg more was to be said, 
or any thing more to be got, on either side of tho question 
— I summoned up the repugnant merits so equally and 
impartially, with respect to circumstance, evidence, and 
ordinance of law, as induced both parties, now wearied and 
wishing for rest, to think that the decree mast inevitably 
be given ag^st themselves ; and, having appointed a certain 
hour for uttering the fatal sentence, I got up under visible 
concern and retired. 

" From the bench, so please your graclousnoas, I withdrew 
to my closet ; and, having locked myself up, I called upon 
my tutelary and never-erring directors in the solution of all 
knots and unwinding of all intricacies. In short, I went to 
J ft little drawer and took out — my box and dice." 
' " Box and dice I" exclaimed the monarch, half starting 
from his seat. 

" Yes, sire," replied the judge ; " I repeat it, box and dioo. 
And if your majesty will be pleased to attend for a few 
moments, I trust to convince you of the propriety of thia 
proceeding. 

" JSumanum est errare. This, my hege, is a maxim that 
has never yet been controverted by precept or by practice ; 
and it is as much aa to say that life is a mere labyrinth 
of errors, in which all men are appointed to travel and to 

" Nothing save number and measure is yet determiiied 
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upon earth — nolhbig ie certain, save that two and two make 
four, and that hnes are equal, or differ according to their 
dimeuEiona. 

" All men, further than this, depend upon reason ae their I 
enlightener and director in the search of truth ; and yet rea- 
Bon itself has nothing whereon it may rest or depend. It 
first doubta, and then proceeds to examine ; it calls in evi- 
dence and arguments on this side and on that ade, jvo and 
con; it comparefi, canvasses, and discusses; sifts and boulta 
matters, suppose to the very bran ; it endeavours to poiae 
the scales of its own uncertainty, and now rocovera some 

jsed circumstance and casta it into this scale, and again 
throws some new proof or discovery into that scale, and ' 
BO changes its opinion from day to day ; while prejudice f 
and parliahty stand invisibly at its elbow, and at length I 
determine the long-suspended balance by casting their own 
weights into one scale or other, according as interest or plea- 
sure would wish to preponderate. 

" Truth, BO please your supremacy, has been sunk in so 
very deep a well as to mock the five-inched fathom of mere 
human ratiocination, whether it be a dealer or retailer of 
physios or metaphysics ; of the distinctions in law, or the 
distinctions in philosophy ; and I flatter myself that I alone, 
the least and most unlikely of all your majesty's subjects, 
have hit upon a method for fishing up truth, by a line which | 
I acknowledge is not of my own twisting. 

" Within my memory, and nearly within that of your 
majesty, particular laws have been in force for trial by 
combat, and trial by ordeal ; and though at present those 

PS are held to have been iniquitous and wholly absurd, 
they could not have been institoted without just and pon- 
derous reasons. They related, my liege, as my sentences do, 
to the interposition of Providence in the Jewish lots, whereby 
all doubt«, however general, eould be speedily a 
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where the nation drew lots according to tribes, the tiibes ao> 
cording to families, and the families hj indiridnals, till the 
criminal was detected. 

" Thus, in trial by combat, I have known and read mani- 
fold instances, wherein gnilty courage and prowesa have been 
foiled by the weak and fearful : and, in trial by ordeal, hea- 
ven never £tiled to guide the steps of the hood-winked 
innocent between the narrow intervals of the bnming 
ploughshares. And thns, conscious of my own infirmity and 
blindness, I have referred all my decrees to a power of bet- 
ter discernment ; and he never Mled to determine according 
to truth." 

*' Indeed, said the monarch, I cannot wholly disapprove 
your method, when I reflect on your motive. And, accord- 
ing to your account, when I think on the plague and 
anxiety, loss of time and loss of fortune, to which my 
subjects are put by these professors of the law, you 
have clearly convinced me, my good lord judge, that it 

I would be infinitely better to cast dice at the beginning, 
than to ^ve the most rigbteons judgment at the end of 
any lawsuit." 

While the gentlemen were thus plunged in the bottomless 
gnlf of the law, Mrs. Fielding beckoned Ned to a remote 
part of the room, and was greatly taken with bis lively and 
iniiocent chat. 

Pray, Mr. Fenton, said she, is this your son? — ^No, 
madam, said Mr, Fenton, we know not to whom he belongs, 
poor fellow ; and I am persuaded, from many circumatances, 
that he was stolen in his infancy from hia true parents. 

Mrs. Fielding instantly coloured like scarlet ; and casting 
at her husband an eager and animated look — Gracious 
heaven I she exclaimed, who knows, my dear, but this may 
be onr precious, our lost and long-lamented boy, to whom 
Providence this day has so wonderfully conducted ua P 



Madam, said Mr. Fcnton, it is thought tliat hundreds of 
children are yearly spirited away from tlioiv pBrents, by 
gipsies, by beggars to excite charity, and by kidnappers to 
carry to the plantations ; but I bear of very few that ever 
have been restored, except in romance. Pray, bad yon any 
particular memorandum or mark whereby you would know 
bim to be your ohild, on the presumption of his being found ? 

Alas ! no, wr, said Mrs. Fielding ; he was scarce two years 
old when hia nurse got leave to go and see a relation, the 
only visit, poor woman, that she made from the time she 
took my child to the breast. She left him in the care of the i 
housera^d, who used to caress him with particular tender- 
ness. He stood with her at the door ; some one called her | 
in suddenly, but, quickly returning, my child was gone I 

Ah 1 could the wretches who took him have guessed at 
the heart-rending anguish which that loss cost me, it were 
not in the nature of barbarians, of brutes, of fiends them- 
selves, to have imagined a deed of such deadliness. For 
three days and three nights life hovered like a flame that 
was just departing, and was only retained by my frequent 
and long swoonings, that for a time shut up all senae and 
recollection. Neither do I think that my dear husband suf- 
fered much less than myself however he might constriua , 
and exert his spirits to keep up, as it were, some appearance j 
of manliness. 

We despatched criers throughout the city, and through ' 
all the neighbouring towns, with ofi'ers of vast recompense 
to any who should discover and restore our child to us; and 
we continued for years to advertise him iu all the public 
papers. But, alas 1 he must have been taken by some very 
illiterate wretches who could not read, and who never heard 
of the rewards that were offered ; their own interest must 
Otherwise have engaged them to return bim. Pray, Mr. 
Fenton, how did you come by this pretty boy ? j 
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Here Ned assistod Mr. Fenton to give a detail reepecting 
himself of tlie circumstances already recited ; and Mr. Fentoa 
mentioned the precaution he had taken for seizing hia former 
maramy if ever she should make her appearanci>. 

If heaven should ever bless me with more children, said 
Mr. Fielding, I have determined to fix some indelible mark 
upon them, such as that of the Jerusalem letters, that, !n 
case of accident, I may be able to discover and ascertain my 
own offspring irom all others. Such a precantioo, said Mr. 
Fcnton is more especially incumbent on those who send their 
children abroad to be uursed, where it is practicable for fos- 
terers to impose a living infant in the place of one who has 
died ; or, hy an exchange, to prefer a child of their own 
to an inheritance ; for the features of infancy generally change 
to a degree that shortly leaves no trace of the original cast 
of countenance ; and it is common with parents to leave thoir 
children at nurse for years, without seeing or renewing the 
memory of tlieir aspects. 

Mr. Fenton, says Mrs. Fielding, will you give me your 
interest in this sweet foundlmg ? I will regard him as my 
own eUild ; I will be good to him for the sake of the one I 
have lost. Ttll me, my dear, will you come and live with 
me ? — What s:iy you, Ned, says Mr. Fenton, would you like 
to go and live with that lady ? — ^Ob, sir 1 cried Ned, could I 
find Tn my heart to leave Master Ilarry and you, to be sure 
I would give the world to be with this dear lady. So saying, 
he catched at her hand and pressed it eagerly to his lips. 
Mrs. Fielding found herself surprised and agitated by this 
action ; and taking him in her arms, and repeatedly kissing 
him, the gush of pasaiou which she bad some time suppressed 
broke forth, and she shed a plenteous shower of tears 
him. 

Word being now brought that the chariot was pul 
rights, and at the door, Mr, and Mrs, Fielding to< 
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tender fai'ewell of Mr. Fenton and Ned, and set off for 
London. 

As we propose, after the manner of the celebrated Vertot, 
to drop all the hear^ and inoaimate parts of our histoiy, and 
to retain nothing but the life and spirit thereof, we take the 
liberty to pass over a few months, during which nothing 
material happened, save that our Hany increased in stature, 
and in all personal and mental accoiuplisbmeDts, 
' It was the latter end of Aagast, the weather fair and 
pleasant, when Harry issued forth to his little Campus mar- 
tius, accompanied by Neddy and the faithful James, 

He was there met by his customary companions in arms ; 
and they had nearly settled their courses and exercises for 
the evening, when a young phenomenon of nobility made his , 
appearance, like a phmnix among the vulgar birds, attended i 
by two servants in flaming liveries. 

AU the hoys except Harry, and Ned who kept close to 
him, immediately approached the glittering stranger, and 
paid their respects with adroiration and a kind of awkward 
obeisance, wEilo Harry eyed him askance with a half sullen 
and lialf disdsunful regard ; and, notwithstanding the native | 
benevolence of his temper, felt no kind of complacence in 
his bosom towards him. 

The young nobleman, to make a parade of his wealth, and 
at the same time to indulge his petulanoo of disposition, took 
a haniliUl of sixpences and shillings from his pocket, and 
throwing them among the crew, cried — A scramble, hoys — | 
a scramble 1 

Hereupon a. scufBe-royal instantly ensued. All of them, 
save three, eagerly grappled at the pieces that had fixed 
their eye ; while each, at the same time, seized and struggled 
with his fellow. Our hero, meanwhile, observed all that 
passed with a distinguishing attention. But, as the cause of 
the quarrel was quickly conveyed from sight, nothing n 



happened lliiin a few trip* and boxes, to wluch the partia 
had bocn acciistonicd, and therefore did not ruoeDt ; iuso- 
miioh that my lord was wholly defeated of the benevolent 
intention of hia generosity, and looked upon himself as de- 
frauded of hU coin. 

To compensate this disappointment, and to make surer 
for tho future of his dearly beloved mischief, he took a 
crown-piece from lus pocket, and, holding it up to the fnll 
view of the assembly, he proclaimed it as tha prize of vic- 
tory between any two who shonid step forth on the spot and 
engage in a boxing-match. At the word, an unknown cham- 
pion sprung forward, instantly stripped, and challenged the 
field. 

This nnknown had arrived bnt that very morning with hifl 
parents, who came to settle at the village. He was by natnre 
a very vaUant but very quarrelsome boy. He had, conse- 
quently, been engaged in a number of occftsional combats, 
wherein he had generally come off victorious ; and this gave 
him as fnll an assurance of conquest as though Jiis brow had 
already received the wreath. 

The stranger in bulk and stature exceeded the field, and 
no one bad yet offered himself an antagonist ; when Harry- 
stepping up, thus addressed him in a gentle but admonishing 
accent : — 

I find, sir, you are a stranger ; you are therefore to be 
excused for behaving amiss, as you are yet unacquainted with 
the laws of this place. But I must now be so free to inform 
you, that whoever quarrels hero or boxes for money most 
afterwards take a turn with mo for nothing. — As well before 
as afler, briskly replied the adversary ; but I scorn to take 
you at an advantage — prepare yourself, and strip I — ^Yoa 
must first show me, rejoined Harry, that you are worth 
stripping for. 

The nnknown instantly fired at what he liuld to be k 
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boastfol insult, and leaping forwai-d, aimed a. punch at 4 
Harry's stomach with all his force ; when Harry, nimbly 
catching the right wriat of hia adversary in his left hand, 
and giving Mm. at the same instant a sudden trip with bis 
right foot, and a stroke across the neck with his right arm, 
the strange hero's heels flew up, and his shouldera and headll 
came with a squelch to the earth. 

As this unfortunate champion lay astonished, dismayed, 
and wholly disqualified by hia fall from further contention, 
Harry generously stepped forward and offered to raise him. 
But, turning from him, he palnfiilly and slowly arose, and, 
mattering something not intelligible, he walked away with »,| 
sullen but much abased motion. 

Harry's companions hereat began to set np a cry of tri^l 
umph and derision after the vanquished. But Harry snd-1 
denly stopped them, and cried — For shame, my friends ; hea 
is a brave boy, and deserves to be honoured, though aI 
stranger to our ways ; and I hope, in my heart, that h 
not be hurt, nor discouraged from coming among us any I 

Our young nobleman meanwhile had observed all that] 
passed, and considered our hero with an envious and Indig-a 
nant attention ; when Harry, calling to him tbe three boyi 
who had declined to partake of the scramble for my lord'aj 
money — ^My good boys, cries he aloud, you bad the honom 
to relhse to quarrel, and tear your companions and friends t4| 
pieces, for the dirty matter of a few sispences, and t 
part of your reward shall be many sispencca. 

So saying, be put his band in hia pocket, and, taking out 1 
three crowns, made a present of one to each. Then I'eeling 
a secret touch of self-approbation, he turned to my lord's 
servants, and addressed them in an accent and with an action 
rather too highly elevated: — Go, he cried, my friends; taka J 
your young master home to his father and mother, and teS] 
U* 
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them &otn mo, that unco thoy have already made him a 
lord, I wish the next thing they do would be to make Mm 
Gr^^tleman I 

What, you scoundrel I cried my lord ; do you tell me 
ny face that I am not a gentleman ? and, flying instantly 
Harry, he gave him a smart stroke on the left cheek. Harry 
had ju9t begun to recollect his error; but, being again kindled 
to quick resentment, he half repressed and half enforced 4 
sudden punch which be reached at the nose of his lordahij 
who, giving a scream, full backward, and measured 
length on the field. 

The two servants immediately stooped to raise thuir bleed- 
ing master ; and one of them, highly exasperated to oeo bis 
lord in that condition, turned furiously upon Harry in order 
to chastise him. But Jack Freeman, his fellow-eervi 
straight caugLt liim by the arm, crying — Hold I Patrick- 
hold 1 Remember fair play and Old England ! 

So saying, he suddenly stooped, catched at our hero's 
hand, and pressed it warmly to his lips, and cried — O, my 
noblest child, how I envy the happiness of those who serve 
you I then turning, he took his lord by the hand, and, 
straight led him away from the field of battle. 



Friend. Apropos to your turning a lord into a gentlemaa. 
When your hero gave that just, though over-haughty 
reproof to the insolence and petulance of the gay stranger, 
had he not a clear conception of the character of your trqai 
gentleman ? 

Author. If he had not a positive, yet yoii see be had a^ 
negative apprehension of the matter. If he could not say 
what it was to be — yet he couli] tell you what it was not to 
be — a gentleman; and he clearly perceived that neither , 
finery, grandeur of equipage, title, wealth, superior 1 
affectatio^ of generosity — neither a raisohief-making temper 
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nor a taMng delight in the broUs, conflicts, paBsions, and ^^^| 
pains of others, were any constituent qualities in this vener- ^^^B 
able character. 

^FViend, 1 beseech you then, at this interval, to satisfy my 
impatience, and to make good yonr promise, that yon would. ^^^J 
give me a detail of the qualities that entitle a man to this ^^^^ 
supreme of denominations. ^^^H 

Author. That perhaps may be doue with better effect to ^^^H 
the understanding as well as the heait, by instancing and ^^^H 
exemplifying, rather than defining. ^^^H 

The greatest of great poete, in his character of Hector, has J^IH 
given us the lineaments of the first and most finished gentle- |l 
man that we meet in prolane history, admirably and amiably ' 

I instanced in his attachments to his country, in his filial affeo- ^^^J 
tions, in his conjugal delicacies, in his patcinal feelings, in -^^^H 
his ardour for his friends, in his humanity to his enemies, ^^^H 
and even in hb piety to the gods that he worshipped, (no ^^^^H 
deduction from his courage, according to ancient anth- ^^^H 
I) ^^^H 

Some time after the battle of Crcsay, Edward the Third ^^H 
of England, aud Edward the Black Prince, the more than ' 

heir of his father's renown, pressed John ting of Franco to 
indulge them with the pleasure of his company at London. ^^1 
John was desirous of embraeing the invitation, and accord- ^^^H 
ingly laid the proposal before his parliament at Paris. The ^^^H 
parliament objected, that the invitation had been made with ^^^^| 
an insidious dc^gn of seizing his person, thereby to make ^^^H 
the cheaper and easier acquisition of the crown, to which ^^^| 
Edward at that time pretended. But John replied, with ^^^^ 
some warmth — That he was confident his brother Edward, I 

and more especially his youug consin, were too much of the 
Gkntleuas to treat him in that manner. He did not say 
too much of the king, of the hero, or of the s^it, but too 
maoh of the Gbntlsman to be guilty of any baseness. 
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Tlie Beqnel verified this opinion. At the battle of Poio. 
tiers King John was made prisoner, and soon after con- 
ducted by the Bla«k Prince to England. The prince entered 
London in triumph, luoid the throng and acchimations of 
millions of the people. But then this rather appeared to be 
the triuin])h of the French king than that of hia conquerer, 
John was seated on a proud steed royally robed, and at- 
tended by a numerous and gorgeous train of the British 
nobility ; while bis conqueror endeavonrcd, as much as possi- 
ble, to disappear, and rode by his side in plain attire, and 
degradingly seated on a little Irish hobby. 

As Aristotle and the Critics derived their mies for epic 
poetiy and the sublime, from a poem which Homer had 
written long before the rules were formed or laws estab- 
lished for the purpose ; thus, from the demeanour and innate 
principles of particular gentlemen, art haa borrowed and 
instituted the many modes of behaviour which the world ha,s 
adopted under the title of good mannere. 

One quality of a gentleman is that of charity to the poor ; 
and this is delicately instanced in the account which Don 
Quixote gives to his fast friend, Sancho Pansa, of the valor- 
ous but yet more pious knight-errant, Saint Martin, 
^ On a day, said the Don, Samt Martin met a poor man 
.•\ half-naked, and, taking hia cloak from his shoulders, he 
divided it and gave him the one half. Now, tell me at what 
time of the year this happened? Was I ■witness? quoth 
Simcho ; how the vengeance should I know in what year, or 
what time of the year, it happened ? Hadst thou, Sancho, 
rejoined the knight, any thing within thee of the sentiment 
of Saint Martin, thou mast assuredly have known that this 
happened in winter ; for, had it been summer. Saint Martin 
would have given the whole cloak. 

Another characteristic of the true gentleman is a delicacy 
of behaviour toward that sex whom nature has entitled ta 
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the protecUoQ, and consequently entitled to the tendemeHS, 
of man. 

The Bame gentlcnian-errant, entering into a wood on a 1 
summer's evening, foimd himself entangled among nets of | 
green thread, that Iiere and there himg from tree to tree ; 
and, conceiving it some matter of purposed conjuration, 
pushed valorously forward to break through the enchant- I 
meat. Hereupon some beautiful shepherdesBcs interposed 
with a cry, and besought him to eparo the implementa of their 
innocent recreation. The knight, surprised and charmed by 
the vision, replied — Fair creatures! my province is lo pro- I 
tect, not to injure ; to seek all means of service, bnt never [ 
of offence, more especially to any of your sex and apparent | 
excellences. Tour pretty nets take up but a small piece of ' 
favonred ground ; but did they enclose the world, I would 
seek out new worlds wlieroby I might win a passage rather 
than break them. 

Two very lovely but shame-faced girls had a cause of some I 
consequence depending at Weatmuister, that indispensably \ 
required their personal appeai'ance. They were relations of 
Sir Joseph Jekyl, and on this tremendous occasion requested 
his company and countenance at the conrt. Sir Joseph at- 
tended accordingly ; and the cause being opened, the judge 
demanded whether he was to entitle these ladies by the de- I 
nomination of spinsters ? No, my lord, said Sir Joseph, they i 
are lilies of the valley ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 
yet you see that no monarch, in all his glory, was ever 
arrayed like one of these. 

Another very peculiar characteristic of a gentleman is 
the giving place, and yielding to all with whom ho has to 
do. 

Of this we have a shining and affecting instance in Abra- 
ham, perhaps the most accomplished character that may bn 1 
found in history, whether sacred or proiane. 
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A contention had arisen among tlio herdsmen of Abraham 
and tbe herdsmen of his nephew. Lot, reepecting the pro- 
priety of the pasture of tho lands wherein they dwelt, that 
could now scarce contain the abundance of their cattle ; and 
those servants, as is uniyersally tho case, had respcctivi 
endeavoured to kindle and enflame their masters with 
own pas^ons. 

When Abraham, in consequence of this, perceived that 
countenance of Lot began to change towards him, he called, 
and generously expostulated with him as followeth — 

" Lot there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
or between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen 
brethren. If it be thy dcMre to separate thyself from me, 
not the whole land before thee ? if thou wilt take the 
hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to 
right hand, then I will go to the left." 

Another cn])ital quality of the true gentleman is, that 
feeling himself concerned and interested in others. Never 
was there so benevolent, so affecting, ao pathetic a piece of 
oratory exhibited npon earth, as that of Abraham's pleading 
with God for averting tho judgments that then impended 
over Sodom, But the matter is already so generally cele- 
brated, that I am constrained to refer my reader to the 
auge at full ; since the smallest abndgment mast deduct 
its beauties, and that nothing can be added to the excellei 
thereof. 

Honour, again, is said in scripture peculiarly to distinguish 
the character of a gentleman ; where it is written of Sechem, 
the eon of Hamor, "Tiiat ho was more honourable than al 
the house of hia father." 

This young prince, giving way to the violence of bis 
sion, had dishonourably de&owered Dinah, the daaghtc 
Jacob. But his affections and soul cleaved to the pi 
whom he had injured. He set no limits to his offers. 
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lairing the wrong. "Ask me," ho sud to her kindred, 
le never bo mnch dowry and gift, and I will give 

iording as yo shall say unto me ; bat give me the damsel 

■wife." 

From hence it may ho inferred, that human excellence 
IF hnman amiablenese doth not so much consist in a freedom J 
frailty, aa in our recovery from lapses, our detestation ' 
>f our own transgressions, and our desire of atoning by all 

iBsiblo means for the injuries we have done, and the offences 
jWe have given. Herein, therefore, niay consist the very sin- 
gular distinction which the great apostle makes between his 
estimationof ajustandof agoodman. For a just orrighteoos 
man, says he, " one w^ould grudge to die ; but for a good 
man, one would even dare to die." Hero the just man is 
iflupposed to adhere strictly to the rule of right or equity, 
■and to exact from others the same measure that he is satisfied . 
to meet; but the good man, though occasionally he may fall 
short of justice, has, properly speaking, no measure to his 
benevolence ; his general propensity is to give more than the 
due. The just man condemns, and is desirous of punishing, 
tile transgressors of the line prescribed to himself; but the 
good man, in the sense of his own falls and failings, gives 
latitude, indulgence, and pardon to others; he judges, he 
condemns, no one save himself. The just man is a stream 
that deviates not to the right or left from its appointed 
channel, neither ia swelled by the flood of passion above its 
banks ; but the heart of the good man, the man of honour, 
the gentleman, is as a lamp lighted by the breath of God, and 
none save God himself can set limits to the efflux or irradia- 
tions thereof. 

Again, the gentleman never envies any superior excellence ; 
but grows himself more excellent, by being the admirer, pro- 
moter, and lover thereof 

Saul said to his son Jonathan, "Thou son of the perverse 
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rebellioiu voman ! <lo not I know that thon hast chosen the 
Bon of Jesse to thine own confusion ? for as long as the son 
of Jesse liveth upon the ground, thou shall not be estab- 
lished, nor thy kingdoms ; wherefore sead and fetch him 
unto nte, for he shall surely die." Here every interesting 
motive thai can possibly be conceived to have an influence 
on man, united to urge Jonathan to the deatruction of 
David : he would thereby have obeyed his king, and patdfied 
a father who was enraged against him ; ho would thereby 
have removed the only luminary that then eclipsed the 
brightness of his own achievements ; and he saw, as his • 
father siud, that the death of David alone could establish the 
kingdom in himself and his posterity; but all those con^der- 
ations were of no avail to make Jonathan sworvo from hon- 
our, to slacken the bands of his fiuth, or cool the warmth of 
. hia friendship. O Jonathan 1 the sacrifice which thou then 
madest to virtue was incomparably more illustrioas iti the 
sight of God and hia angels, than all the subsequent glories 
to which David attained. What a crown waa thine, " Jona- 
than, when thou wast slain in thy high places!" 

Saol of Tarsus, afterwards called Paul, had been a man 
of bigotry, blood, and violence ; making havoc of, and 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter against all who 
were not of hia own sect and persuasion. But when the 
spirit of that Infant, who laid himself in the manger of 
human flesh, came upon him, he acquired a new heart and a 
new nature ; and be offered himself a willing subject to all 
the sufferings and persecutions which ho had brought upon 
others. 

Paul, from that time, exemplified in his own person all 
those qualities of the gentleman wliich he afterwards specifies 
in hia celebrated description of that charity, which, aa ho 
flays, alone endureth for ever. 

When Festua ci-ied with a loud voice, " Paul, thou art 
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Tjeslde tbysclt; raucli leammg doth make thee mad ;" Paul 
stretched the hand, and answered, " I am not mad, most 
noble Festua ; but speak forth the words of truth and 
Boberness. For the king knoweth of these things, before 
whom also I speak freely ; for I am persuaded that none 
of these things are hidden from him. King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets P I know that thou believest." 
Then Agrippa said unto Paul, " Almost thou persuadeat me 
to be a ChriBtian." And Paul said, " I would to God that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were not 
only aJmost, but altogether such as I am — except these 
bonds." 

Here, with what an inimitable elegance did this man, in 
Lis own person, at once sum up the orator, the saint, and the 
gentleman. 

From these instances, ray friend, you must have seen that 
the character or rather quality of a Gentleman, does not in 
any degree depend on fashion or mode, on station or opinion ; 
neither changes with customs, climates, nor ages. But as the I 
Spirit of God can nlono inspire it into man ; so it is as God | 
is, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

Friend. It is a standard wliereby I propose, for the future, 
to measure and judge of all my acquaintance. But let na 
return to our little gentleman-monitor. 
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CHAPTER XH. 




Nevek did Harry feel himself so deeply mortified, so 
debased in his own eyes, as when my lord's footmaD, in 
terms and with an action so uncommonly respectful, had 
fltooped and kissed his hand. Ilia heart, but juet before, 
had whispered to him that the manner in which he had 
admonished the young nobleman expressed more of the 
pride and insolence of his own temper than any friendly 
intention to reform the faults of another; and he already 
began to suspect that the manner in which 'lo liad dispensed 
his own bounty, showed the same oatentatiou which he meant 
to reprove, and with which he had been bo highly offended 
in his lordship. 

Thus disgusted witli himseif, and consequently with all 
about him, ho turned away from hia companions, walked 
silent and homeward, and, passing softly through the hall, 
withdrew to bis own chamber. 

James had followed Ilarry at such a distance as just to 
keep liim in sight, and entering where his master sat read- 
ing in the parlour, Mr. Fcnton inquired eagerly after his 
boy. James cast at his master a look of much solemnity, 
and shaking hia head in token of concern — Ah, sir I said he, 
I am sorry to tell you that Master Harry, to-day, was not 
altogether so good a boy as I could have wished. Indeed, 
I observe of late that at times he is apt to be very sudden 
and passionate. I doubt, sir, we shall have woful doings by 
and by ; he has terribly abused and battered the son and 
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hcii- of the Eiiii of Mansfield, odg of the worthiest noblemen 
iu all Engliind. To be sure we shall have sad complaints 
against Mm. I was present at all that passed; and truly 
Master Harry was very much in lault. 

You delight me — you transport me 1 cried Mr, Feuton ; 
my only affliction was that be had no iaulta, I vaut bira to 
have faults— such faults as raay make him feel thera. Bnt 
tell me, minutely, as particularly as you can, how this affair 
happened. Jamea then gave a special detail of what we 
have recited, Wbereupou Mr. Fcnton exclaimed — O, my 
noble, ray generous, my incomparable boy 1 Where is he ? 
Let me see him I What is become of him ? 

Upon inquiry, Mrs, Susan reported that she had seen 
him stealing softly up-stairs. Mr. Fcnton then, taJting bis 
book in his band, stole up after hia Harry ; and, opening 
bis chamber-door with tbo least noise possible, saw him 
seated, ill a dejected attitude, in a far comer of tl room; 
and, looking atteutively at him, perceived that he i-ad been 
in tears. 

He thereupon took a cbair, and gently seating himself 
beside him — What is the matter, my Harry, he said ; what 
ails my love? — Don't ask me — don't ask me, sirl cried 
Harry ; I dare not tell you — ludeed I dare not. You would 
love me no longer ; you would hate me if I should tell you. 
— Hate you, my darling 1 cried Mr. Fenton, that is quite 
impossible ; I can never hate you, my Harry. But corae, be 
free with yonr friend ; tell me openly and honestly for what 
do you think I should Late yon ? — For my faolts, sir ; for my 
fitults. To bo sure, there is not in the world so bad a boy as 
myself; and, what is worse than all that, when I think and 
mean to do better than ever, something comes in the way 
and spoils the whole, and so turns all the good that is in ma 
into nothing hut naughtiness. 

Here Harry could contain no longer, but burst into a 
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i&ta gusli ut' tears and sobs ; and Mr. Fenton teaderif 
icing liim, and talcing him on bis knee, and clasping 
him to his boBotn, gave way to the kindred emotions that 
swelled faia own breast, and mingled bis joyful tears wUb 
those of his Harry. 

Ah soon as the passion of these two Mends had snb- 
uded, Harry began to take new courage from the caresses 
of his dear father, wlio, as be senubly ftilt, would never hate 
or forsake him, however he might condemn and detest blm- 
selE 

Well then, sir, says he, ainoe yon are so very good, I will 
trnst you with niy story, so far as it has to say to the little 
that I can remember of my faults in it. 

You must know that I had no sooner got into- yonr field 
that you gave me for our plays, than & young master came 
up to ua, so grandly dressed and attended, and with eucb a 
saucy air, that he seemed to say in his own mind — ^AII these 
are but dirt in comparison of myself. 

As I looked at bim, be brought to my mind the story 
you once told me of Ilerculea, who was poisoned by his 
fine coat. So I begau to pity him, aud, I believe, to de- 
spise blm too ; and that, you know, was not right ; for you 
told me that whoever despises another grows worse than thl 
one be despises, and falls below blm, while he tbinks to.a 
himself above him; but that did not come into my head | 
the time. 

And so, sir, to show us all that he did not matter money, 
or that he loved mischief the better of the two, he took 
out a handful of silver and threw it among my companions, 
to set them by the ears ; and this provoked and began to 
make mc very angry with him ; and thus one fault brought 
me into another after it, like — Water my ehickens come 
clock. 

Eut this did not satisfy my young lord — for they called 



him lord — ^bnt he must take out a crown, and offer it to any 
two of my companiona that would hox for it. So a stran- 
ger that was just come offered to box any one in the com- 
pany for it ; but I do not repent of my beating him, because 
be was the challenger. 

But the worst is yet to come, sir. There were some of 
my companions who reiuaed to join in the scramble for the 
money, and that pleased me very much ; and so, to reward 
them, I took out a handful of money and gave them a crown 
apiece. Bui, you know, I need not have taken out more 
money than I meant to give them, if it was not partly to 
Bhow my lord that I had as much money as himself; and so 
I got myself up to the head and eara in the very same fault 
that I found with him. 

Now comes the worst of all. For, growing prowd and 
conceited, as if I had no one fault in the world, and as if 
the like of me was only fit to reprove others and teach them 
their duty, I desired the fine master to take himself home, 
and, since he was a lord, to learn also to be a gentleman. 
Upon that he gave me a blow, which I deser\-ed very well ; 
but I did not matter his blow a fillip if I had not thought it 
an affront before my companions. So my passion began to 
rise, and I gave him half a stroke, but unluckily it hit him 
full in the nose, and I am afraid he is hurted very sadly. 

Besides ali, father, I know well enough there will come 
sad complaints against me, and so I shall bring trouble and 
disturbance upon you ; and that is grief upon grief. 

Do not fear for me, Harry, I shall do well enough, says 
Mr, Fentoo. But, Harry, you have not told me near as 
great news as you thought to do. I knew all along that you 
had a very naughty boy within you ; but I forbore to tell 
you BO, because I rather wished you should make the dis- 
covery yourself; and now, God be praised ! you have ftmnd 
out the Becret. 
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And what good will it do me, sir, to know that J am bad, 
when I do not know how to make myaelf better ? for to-day 
I thought and meant to be very good, and yet found myself 
in the end to be worse than ever. But as you 8ay, to be 
sura I have been very bad, though I hardly knew any thing 
of the matter till now. I now remember how I had Uke to 
murder poor Mr, Vindex with the sword, and a hundred 
other things if I could bring tiiem to mind. What shall I 
do then, sir— oh 1 what shail I do to grow good ? 

I will tell you, my Harry, Bays Mr. Fonton, And as you 

have generously intrusted me with one secret, that of having 

If a very bad boy within you ; it is but fiur that I should intrust 

/ you with another secret, which is that of having an esceed- 

I ing good boy within you. 

What, two boys in one, air, how can that be ? It is even 
80, my darling ; you yourself told me as much. Did yofl 
not say that, this very day, the one was struggUng and fight- 
ing within you against tlie other ? that the one was proud, 
scornful, ostentatious, and revengeful; the other humble, 
gentle, generous, loving, and forgiving ? and that when the 
bad boy got the better, the good boy took him to task, and 
leprimanded and severely rebuked him, and made him cry 
bitterly ? 

What yon say, indeed, sir, is something very like it ; only 
I cannot think how one boy can be two boys. Do you 
remember, Harry, what you read last night in the Old Testa- 
ment about Rebekah, the wife of Isaac, when she was with 
child? — Yes, very well, sir. As how she was with child with 
twins, "and the children straggled together within her; and 
she said. If it be so, why am I thus ? and she went to inqnire 
of the Lord." — ^Very right, my love ; and I now say to yon 
what God said to Rebekah. I do not moan that you have 
two boys within you, of the bodily bulk, features, and sbapg 
of yourself; but that you have two different spirits or priii- 
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tuples within you, which, liko Esau and Jacob, have quite 
different and adverse natures, inclinations, and desires; the 
one prompting and hurrying you into all that is evil, the 
other inviting and leading you into all that is good. So you 
see, Harry, and you have felt that, hke Rebekah, you have 
your own Esau and your own Jacob etniggling within yonr 
■ hoaom : and the war between them shall never cease, till the 
one shall have wholly conquered and subjected the other. 

To make this matter plainer and clearer to you, my darling, 
I will tell you a pretty story out of the book that is in my 

Cyrus was a king and a great conqaeror, bat in his private \/ 
capacity a very virtuous man. On a day, some of his cap- ' 
tains, just returned from an expedition, informed him that 
they had brought him the greatest wonder in the world, a 
yonng princess called Panthea, whom they had taken cap- 
tive, and whose charms exceeded all that could be imagined 
of woman. 

Cyrus, as I told yon, was virtuous. He was already mar- 
ried ; and he dreaded running the risk of being sedncod &om 
his honesty by the dangerous allurements of this enchanting 
beauty. He therefore obstinately, though reluctantly, forbid 
her approach ; and denied himself the pleasure he might 
have taken in beholding her. 

His own honour, however, and the respect due to the 
quality and accomplishments of the lady, demanded all pos- 
sible attention and precaution in her behalf. For this pur- 
pose he summoned his chief captains and favourites. He 
asked which of them would adventure to take the charge of 
this young beauty ; and he promised the highest rewards to 
those who should honourably discharge their trust, but 
threatened his deepest displeasure to any who sliould be- 
tray it. 

All of them shrunk at the apprehension of taking upon 
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them the pcrsoDal custody and care of a beauty, whom their 
great and virtuous monarch had not even dared to look 
upon ; and no one had offered to undertake this penloos 
commis^on till a valiant and noble youth, named Araspes, 
Htood forth. 

From my inlaiicy, O Cyrus 1 said the graceful adventurer, 

)I have been educated in the school, and brought up at the 
feet, of the divine Zoroastor. I am accaetomed from my 
childhood to combat, conquer, and scorn all sensual seducers. 
I hold virtue in mine eye aa its only object ; my heart esteema 
and affects it as my only good; the nature thereof has 
become one with my nature ; and I do not remember the 
time wherein I have been tempted to deviate from rectitude, 
or sink beneath the calls of honour. I cannot therefore bat 
amile at the fear of my companions. Their courage at a 
breach or in the field ia unquestionable. I have seen them 
face a thousand deaths ; I have seen them rush into dangera ; 
and yet they dread the sight of a single and weakly female. 
For me she can have no terrors, since I am out of the power 
and reach of her allurements. I wiU undertake the charge 
of this formidablo creature at the risk of my honour, at the 
risk of my life, and, more than all, at the risk of the favour 
of Cyrus. 

Cyrus had long loved the person, and contemplated and 
admired the virtues of this youth. lie therefore, with joy 
and conGdence, committed the precious deposit to his trust ; 
in full assurance that the person and honour of Fanthea 
could nowhere be so safe aa in the protection of Araspcs. 

The young hero had in reality all the virtues that he 
boasted. His education under so beloved and respectable a 
muster; his early and long habit of opposing and rejecting 
the smallest incitement to vice ; and the delights which he 
was accustomed to feel in the sentiments and practice of 
what Ha judgment approved— had in a manner so wlndly- 
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lulled his naughty self to slesp, that ho did not so muoh 
dream that he had an euemy within faim. 

This, my Harry, was his heavy misfortuDe, and the sad 
occasion of his fall. For, not knowing that hia evil Esau was 
Btill alive in his hosom ; not knowing that he had any one to 
oppose or struggle with^he kept neither watch nor guard, 
and so lay naked and open to tlie mischief that came upon 
Iiim, as I am going to tell you. 

On hia seeing the lady who was committed to his trust, ho 
felt no emotion nor sentiment save that of wonder, as in 
beholding the most perfect of the works of his Creator; and 
he took a pleasure in providing that she should be treated 
and accommodated with all possible attention and respeot^ 
as due to so accomplished and pre-eminent a being. 

As the natnre of his commission gave him frequent occ»-.' 
sion of being near and about the person of bis amiable ward,. 
new beauties grew daily visible and open to his eyes. But, 
above all, in conversing with her, the music of her accents 
and the elegance of her sentiments fell insensibly on his soul, 
that drank them up aa a dry groimd drinks up the inviablo 
dew of the evening. 

Hia occasions for attending her, and doing little offices. 
and services about her, now daiiy increased ■»;ilbout seeming 
to do so. When he was called, and intended to go else- 
where, his feet imperceptibly carried him to the presence of 
Panthea. His slumbers were short, uneasy, and broken 
and at meals he knew not whether or on what he fed. 

At length his eyes opened to the calamity of bis condi-l 
tion. But at the moment wherein he perceived his love, ho' 
found himself too far gone for the possihiKty of a return. 
He was as a mariner who had haled his boat upon land, and, 
thinking himself secure, had fallen asleep therein ; hut while 
he slept, a spring-tide came silently on and covered the 
shore, and gained upon the beach, and swelled under the 
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boM, ftnd heaved it from land, and turning, bore it laither 
and &rthec to aea. Then awakened the helpless mariner, 
nnprovided of nail or oar, or of any means to effect or 
attempt a retnrn. He saw his lost estate — he stretched his 
arms towards the land ; but while he reached it with his 
eyes, he found himself carried by an irresistible power stUI 
more and more distant from the sight. 

Thus fared it with the wretched, lost, fallen away Araspes, 
He awakened to his condition — he looked around, but found 
himself helpless. He would have struggled — he wished his 
return to virtue ; but his wishes were sickly — as feeble as a 
dream; and he felt himself borne away, by a secret and sub- 
tile force, from that honour of which he now barely retwied 
a distant prospect. 

The imbosomed fire that preyed upon him at length 
became iuaufferablc, and he desperately determined to seek 
relief. He threw himself at tlie feet of the object of his 
love, avowed the ardour of his passion, and besought her 

The princess replied in a mild but resolute accent — ^I do 
pity you, Araspes ; I pity you the more, as it is all that my 
power can ever do for you. Two insurmountable barriers 
oppose your desires— the one is my honour, the other my 
inolinalion. I am already married to a yoimg hero — the 
prince and patron of his people — the most accomplished of 
his sex — and an honour to human nature ; he is laj first and 
last love — he possesses my heart wholly ; but were it emptied 
of him, it would not be emptied of its virtue, and the 
thoughts of any other would be an offence to my soul. Bo 
advised then, Araspes, depart from temptation, and seek in 
absence a cure for the indiscretion of your love, 

Confiised, astonished, speechless, Araspes lost at once the 
little that remained to him of virtue and reason. He knew 
not what he did — he would have proceeded to violence, 
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vhen the princess suddenly drew a poinard and pointed it at 
her bosom; whereat Araapea straight withdrew, OTerwhelmcd 
■with shame, disappointment, and despair. 

Ab soon aa he had retired, the princess took a little tablet, 
whereon she inscribed the following words: — 

"To Cykus. 

" Tour favourite has betrayed his trust ; he wcflild 
have offered violence. Think what is due to your own , 
honoar, as well aa that of 

" pA>rrHEA.' 

This she despatched to the monarch by one of her ^thfol J 
mutes. As soon as Cyrus had perused it, he sighed and 
dropped a tear, as over the departed virtue of his best 
beloved friend. He instantly sent for Araspes. Araapes 
durst not disobey. He came, indeed, bat then he did not 
dare to look upwards. 

Afler a silence on both sides, Cyrus cried out — Whoever 
thou art, account to me for my friend, account to me for his 
virtue — a virtue that I deemed to be impsiiaible, unassailable. 
Whereupon Araspes made the following most memorable of 
answers. 

Aa you are but lately entered on your Greek, my Harry, 
1 will first read the passage to you, and then give you the 
sense of it, word for word :-— 

cyttfij/ re eai koI kokti, d3 afia KaXiM re «al ataxpt.iv epyuv epa, 
ual ravra afta jSouXerat re Kai on Povkerai Trparreiv. AAAa 
StjXov OTi 6vo saav ^vxa, Kal orav jiev jj ayaOtj xpitTTj, to boAb 
TrpttTTETttf, orav 6e r) Troi'/fpn, ru aia^a mixeipsiTai. 

" O Cyrus ! it is manifest that I have two souls ; for if I 
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had but on« soul it could oot be at once both good and 
evil — not a lover at the same time of what ia hoaeat and dis- 
honest; it could not at once desire and be averse to the 
same thing. It ia, therefore, most evident that ■we have two 
saiila ; and when the good soul bath the dominion, good 
works are performed; but evil works when the evil houI 
predominates." 

Here, Harry, you see there were two men in one man, 
which is the same thing as there being two boys in you. 
For the soul is the man, Harry ; and the body is but as a 
sign, to give notice to others that such a man dwells 
within. 

But, sir, says Harry, since, as yon say and as I find, I have 
two different boys or souls within me ; pray, how came 
they to be different? did the same God that dedred to 
make the one soul good, desire also to make the other soul 
evil? 

Your qnestion, my darling, is very proper, though very 
deep- I will, however, endeavour, to the best of my power, 
to accommodate my answers to the weakness of your 
capacity. 

God, who IS nothing but goodness, cannot possibly desire 
any kind of evil ; and therefore cannot be, immediately, the 
author thereof. But he can make or create such poor little 
insignificant beings as you and I are, Harry; though all 
that God himself can do in our behalf cannot possibly make 
us good, or excellent, or perfect, any otherwise than by 
informing us with his oivn goodness and perfections. 

This would lead me, my love, to the unfolding that capital 
secret of which yon are not yet susceptible ; a secret upon 
which this world, sun, moon and stars, with all the worlds 
upon worlds that lie beyond theni, depend and hang, as your 
hat would hang upon yonder nail, 

T!ie angels that are now in heaven are great, good, per- 
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feet, and gloriotia beiogs; because tliey are filled witb the 
greatnees, goodness, glory, and perfection of God, For tbey 
know that of themselves ihey are nothing ; and that in 
themselves they are no other than empty and dark creatures, 
mere sensible capacities prepared for the reception, the feel- 
ing, and enjoyment of the light, virtue, and blessedness of 
their bountiful Creator. 

How the spirit of man came to be, in itself, so much worse 
than an empty and dark creature ; how it came to be filled 
and poUuted with all manner of evil, with seJfiahnesa, prido, 
covetoosnesa, abominable lusts, envy, hatred, malice, re- 
vengefulness, and wrathfiilness ; how it further came to have 
a different spirit begotten \vithin it, informing its heart and 
turning the chorda thereof to sentiments of humiUty, charity, 
purity, love, patience, and peace — this, Harry, ia the great 
secret, of which you are not yet capable ; the secret, aa I told 
you, whereon the world now hangs, whereby it has been 
changed, and whereby it will be renewed. 

In the mean time, let it suffice for you to feel and to know, 
that your dark spirit, so filled as I said with evil, is yourseli^ 
my Harry — is all that you have of the creature within you ; 
and that the good spirit, which is begotten within your evil 
spirit, is breathed into you by the power and spirit of God 
himself, in order to oppose and conquer the evil, and en- 
lighten the darkness, and purify the foulness of your selfish 
or creaturely spirit, that you may finally become as the 
angels that are in heaven, filled with the purity, glory, and 
blessedness of your God. 

Know therefore from henceforward, and let the sense of 
it sink into your soul, my darling, that all the evil which is 
in you belongs to yourself, and that all the good which is in 
you belongs to your God : that you cannot, ia or of your- 
self so much as think a good thought, or form a good wish, 
or oppose a single temptation or evil motion within yon. 
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From hence learn to be hamble, nnd to tlimk tneonlyt 
j'onraelf, andnot ascribe to youreelf any kind of goodm 
virtue, for that would be sacrilege ; it would be to rob God 
of his pecnliar properly of goodness. From hence further 
learn, never to prefer yourself to others, or to think better 
of yourself than of any one living; for, ao far as you are & 
creature, no one can be viler or faultier than you are, how- 
ever God may be pleased, through his mercy and bounty to 
you, to be better in yon than in others. 

Never exalt yourself, my Harry ; neither in company 
nor conversation of any kind say, I did this or I did that, 
or, I said this or I said that ; for, in exatting yourselij you 
exalt your own proud and evil spirit above the good and 
meek spirit of God that is in you. Let all praise mortify 
and be a reproach to your conscience, but take blame 



doing you will approve 
■M as a lover of your own 



with patience and pleasure 
yourself a lover of justice, 
'-•eformalion. 

Lastly, my love, turn your whole will and aficctions 

I from your own evil spirit, to the spirit of God that is 
in you; for that is the utmost that any man can do' towards 
hiB own salvrtion. Reject, spurn, and detest every motion 
to evil ; embiace, cherish, and take to your heart every 
motion of gootl ; you will thereby acquire the never-ending 
glory of havinT joiivd ivith God in the combat and 
conquest that he is desirous of obtaining over all the guilt, 
uncJeanness, and depravity, into which your nature is fallen. 

Hero Andrew came up with notice to his master that 
the Earl of Mansfield was below, and requested to speak 
with him. At this Harry coloured up, and cried — Did not 
I tell you, sir, what trouble I should bring upon you ? — Do 
not be alarmed, my dear, eaya ilr, Fenton ; do you stay 
here. If there is a necessity for your appearance, I will 
you word. 
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espect, ^^H 
attend- ^^^| 
a mien ^^H 

irreat.lv ^^^^ 



The fiither of yoiing Lord Bottom was, in every respect, 
the reverae of his son. He had come on foot without 
anta, woa dressed in a plain napped coat, and had the mien 
and appearance of an honest coontry grazier. 

My lord, says Mr. Fenton, I should think myaelf greatly 
honoured by this visit, if I was not so much concerned at 
the occasion of it. I am truly grieved that my son should 
have done such great offence to young Lord Bottom. — Sir, 
says the Earl, I find you have quite mistaken the intent of 
my visit ; I am come to thank your son for the just and 
noble lesson which he gave to mine ; and which he has ho 
forcibly impressed upon big memory, as will not, I trust, per- 
mit him to forget it in a hurry, — My lord, replied Mr. Fen- 
ton, my little fellow is very sensible of hia misbehavioor in 
this business. He vraa the first to chide himself; and he i 
told me the story very much, I assure your lordship, to hii.j 
own disadvantage. 

Mr. Fenton, rejoined the earl, after what I have beard of 
your boy from one Jack Freeman, a very faithful and intel- 
ligent servant of mine, I am quite impatient to sec liim, and 
there is nothing generous which I am not willing to believe 
concerning him. My wife, indeed, is not at all times in my 
way of thinking. She has taken her young lord with her 
to town, to the doctor's ; and I am concerned at the violenca 
of the resentment which she expressed on this occasion, W 
it may be a means of deferring that acquaintance and inti* 
macy which I heartily wish to cultivate with the family ctf . 
Mr. Fenton. But where is this wonderful boy ? I requeat 
to see him. 

Harry, hereupon, was immediately called down. As he 
apprehended that he was sent for to be severely chidden, a 
little resentful haughtiness arose in his mind, and strength- 
ened it against the violence of the reproofs that he expected. 
He therefore entered with an air that no way favoured q£. 
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•oU\ tlioiigli eoleinn bow to 



mortification, ami iiiaJe 
the earl. 

Bles3 me, exclaimed my lord, what a BtriklDg rescin- 
blauce I I never saw two iacea or persona so much alike. 
There la no difference, Mr. Teuton, between you and your 
Bon, except what age lias made. Mr. Fctiton smiled, and 
my lord continued. I alwaya had a notion that yoar 
lieroes woro huge fallows ; but here I think -we have got 
heroism quite in miniature. Can this be the one who, as 
I am told, with a trip or a blow, overthrows and dcmolishee 
all before him ? Come to me, my dear, aud give me leave 
to salute you. 

Harry respectfully appi-oadied ; and my lord, taking him 
in his arms and warmly kissing him, said — I thank yon, my 
little man, for the generous lesson which you gave to my 
very naughty boy ; and for the difference which yoii taught 
him to make for the future, between the sauciness of a loi-d 
and the sentiments of a gentleman. 

Harry felt himself at once disconcerted, abased, and wholly 
cut down, by this compliment from liis lordship. At length 
recovering himself ho answered — Yon mean, to bo euro, sir, 
to reprove me the more by what you have aald ; but, if you 
are in earnest, I am sure it ia a very bad lesson which yon 
teach mo, air, when you praise me for my faults, and so en- 
conrage me in tbem. — Faults I my dear, cried the earl, I 
heard of none such ; what do you mean by your faults ? — I 
mean, sir, that when I told your son as much as that he was 
not a gentleman, it showed that I was still less of the gentle- 
man myself; and I very well deserved the blow which lio 
gave me for such an affront ; and I am ready to ask his par- 
don whenever you please, my lord. — ^No, no, my man, cried 
Lord Mansfield, you shall never disgrace yourself so much aa 
to make any submissiona to my naughty hoy. — 1 shall thiiik 
it no disgrace, quick and affectingly replied Harry, to maka 



Btibmisaions to any one who ia son to auch a gentleman as my 
Lord Mansfield. 

My lord for some time looked with astonishment at the 
child ; when eagerly catching and pressing him to hia 
bosom, he cried out — On my Iionour you are the sweetest 
as well as the noblest fellow I was ever acquainted with ; 
and, sir, I shall think it an honour to be admitted among 
your friends, and that's what I would not say to many in 
Old England. Mr. Fenton, continued the earl, if you will 
give yourself the trouble to inquire out my little lodge on 
the hill you will oblige nie ; though I envy your character, 
I shall be glad of your acqu^ntance. So saying, Lord Mans- 
field got up after his blunt manner, and precipitately withdrew. 

On the following evening Mr. Fejitoii took Harry and Mr. 
Clement into his study ; and, taking from his pocket-boot a ' 
number of bank-bills — Mr. Clement, says he, I here make 
my Harry a present of fifteen hundred pounda, reserving only 
to myself the privilege of advising how It may be laid out 
and secured to him to the best advantage. I 

To-morrow morning you and he are to set out on foot for 
London, and there to take lodgings as near to the Floet- 
prison as yoa can conveniently be accommodated. You are 
then to apply to the keeper, and to give hiin a gratuity for 
making out a written list of all the prisoners under his cus- 
tody, with their quality and condition annexed, as also the 
sums respectively due, and the terms during which they 
have been in confinement. 

You arc then to inquire from him the several characters, 
distresses, and merits of all the prisoners of note, and to 
make an entry thereof in a separiite paper ; hut then you 
are not to depend altogether on his report. You are to go 
from room to room, to converse with the prisoners apart, and 
to inquire from eacli the characters, fortunes, and diaasterg 
of the others. 
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This inquisition, in aU likelihood, will take you up above 
& fortnight. But, ^bove all, remember that those among 
them who are most affected by the distresses of their feilows, 
ought to be the principal objects of your own charity and 
relief. 

Let five hundred pounds of this money be appropriated 
to the enlargement of such prisoners as are nnder duress for 
aunts not amounting to ten jMunds, You will thereby free 
the captive ; give means of bread to the hungry ; and re- 
store to your country many members that are worse than 
useless, that are also a dead weight and encumbrance upon 
her. Let the remaining thousand pounds be applied to the 
enfranchisement or relief of those prisoners of note, whose 
cases and calamities call for singular compassion. And be 
sure to keep an account where your money may fiill short 
of such valuable purposes ; and, as for as five hundred pounds 
more will reach, we will supply the defect. 

Hereupon Ilariy caught his patron about the neck, and 
repeatedly kissing him, cried — O sir, how happy, how very 
happy you make me ! O, that we had money enough to 
employ every fortnight the year round like this sweet fort- 
night 1 

The very next morning our travellerg set out on their 
generous expedition. But we forbear to say any thing 
relative thereto till their return ; as they themselves are the 
best qualified, and in truth have the best right, to give the 
pai-ticuliys of their o\m extraordinary adventures. 

Our Harry and his friend Clement had not been gone 
above an hour, when Mr. Fenton received a card from thi- 
Countess of Mailland, requesting his company to eofiee lu 
the evening. Slie was widow to the late earl, a very lovely 
woman, had taken the most sumptuous Jiouae on the liill, 
and was resorted to by numbers of the first figure, from 
among whom she was perfectly qualified to make a selection. 



exceedingly entertaining to herself^ of the sensible, the 
elegant, and the ludicrous. 

Mr. Fonton attended my lady precisely at the time ap- 
pointed. When he entered, she was wilting a note at her 
desk. On turning her eye to the door, she was suddenly 
BtTuek with the grace of his figure, the Bweetness of his 
aspect, and the ease of his deportment. She was ftirther 
struck with a recollection as of something very interesting, 
bnt which had happened at a vast distance, or of which she 
Lad dreamed. Her heart was affected ; she coloured up, 
and again turned pale, without being yet able to move from 
her chair.' At length recovering, and rising and advancing 
towards him — ^Mr. Fcnton, says she, this is a very singnjai 
javour- — ^a favour for which I have long wished. Tiiis, sir, 
yon know, is my third time of asking, but my two former 
cards were not so happy as to bring you. — Madam, said he 
carelessly, I am but a very poor visiter ; however, 1 conld 
not refuse myself the honour of attending your ladyship's 
Bummons, at least for once, — I have been now, said the 
countess, three months on the hill. Within that tltoo I have 
applied to all my acquaintance, in order to get some of them 
to introduce me to you ; bat none of them were so fortunate 
as to know your name. — To be known, madam, replied Mr, 
Fenton, a person must have been in some way considerable ; 
indeed it ia no way disagreeable to my own inclinations to 
pass the short remnant of an insignificant life as little notioed 
as possible, — Much company then came in, and the ovening 
was spent in agreeable conversation ; and, on the party 
breaking up, each member of it gave distinct pressmg invi- 
tations to Mr. Fenton, which he as politely excused himself 
from attending to at present. 

On the following morning, as ho sat in his study, some 
tapped at the door ; and, on being desired to walk ' 
should enter but lady Maitland in an agreeable dishabille. 
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Mr. Fenton, said elie (deeply blushing iiiid hesitating), I, 
I — you must think it very odd — I say, sir, I should not have 
intruded upon you, thus out of all form, perhaps inJccentlj', 
unseasonably.— Please to be seated, madam. Tho business I 
come upon, sir, is so very interesting, so concerning to my 
peace, tliat I could not refuse myself this opportunity of 
breaking in upon you.-;-Be assured, my dear madam, that 
the greatest pleasure you can do mo is to let me knoiv, as 
soon as possible, wherein I can serve you. 

Here the countess, looking eagerly and Inquisitively on 
him, put her hand in her bosom, took out a picture, and 
alteraately 8ur\'ej'ing the one and the other — Yes, she cried, 
it is, it must certdnly be so, Tlien, reaching out the picture, 
can you tell me, sir, said she, for whom this was drawn, or 
rather do you remember to whom you gave it ? 

Mr. Fenton took the picture, looked at it, and started; 
when, recollecting ideas and passages as from afar off, he 
exclaimed— Good God ! is it possible, can you be my little 
Fanny Goodall ? — Yes, my dearest cousin, answered the 
countess, as surely as you are the still too amiable Harry 
Clinton. 

Hereupon they both rose suddenly, and Mr. Fenton, 
catching his quondam Famiy in his arms, pressed her to his 
bosom with warm and kindred affection. But the agitation 
of the countess was too big for utterance ; till, resuming her 
chair, she gave scope to her passion, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears. 

After a mutual and affecting silence — Ah 1 cries Mr, Fen- 
ton, in a voice expressive of much emotion, how am I, my 
lovely cousin, to interpret these tears ? Am I to oonsider 
them as further proofs of your ancient aversion to mo, or as 
kindly and dear instances of your returning affection ? The 
oouoteas answered not ; and Mr. Fenton continued t— 

You may remember, my cousin, that I had very few rela. 
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tions. My only brother ever continued to behave himself 
towarda me as an alien and an enemy ; and my only nnole 
and guardism, who in bis later yeara became your father, was . 
no way agreeable to my taste or disposition. In you, there- 
fore, from your infancy— m jou alone, my amiable conain — i 
I bad centred ail my sensations of tathoihood, brotherhood, , 
all the affections and tender feelings that naturally arise from 
kindred and consanguinity. How ha\e I been delighted I 
with your infantine prattle 1 how have I exulted in your 
opening charms 1 On the death of my first wife you wore 
, my only consolation ; and in your innocent caresses and i 
attractive endearments, I felt a sweetness of emotion that 
I never felt before. 

On my return from France, with what transports did you 
receive me ! wo grew, as it were, in our embraeementa to 
each other. Yon were then, as I apprehend, abont ten years 
of age. But on my nest visit yon refused to be seen by me, i 
Soon after you were taken ill, I dally went with an aching 
heart to inquire after your health; but your mamma pe- 
remptorily refused me admbsion to your presence, till, on 
your recovery, you were conveyed &om me, and secreted 
into the country. 

Though this uukindness went near my heart, it did not ] 
alter my affections ; I still continued to inquire after you, I 
still continued to be interested in you, and I preferred my 
ardent wishes and prayers to heaven for your prosperity. 

Mr. Fenton, said Lady Maitland (you have imquestlonably 
your reasons for choosing to be so called), I am very sensi- 
ble, sir, I say, of your extraordinary partiality to me from 
my earliest years. Tour tenderness, as you mentioned, was i 
that of the fondest of fathers or brothers. You knew the 
degree and kind of affection that was suitable between such 
relations, and you kept yourself precisely within the limits. 
But, alas I for my part I knew no such distinctions. I waa , 
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as ft piece of virgin wax, warmed and willingly yielding to 
the first kindly impression. You made that impreasion, my 
cousin — you made it deep and entire. As I had but the one 
heart, so I had but the one love ; and that love waa all your 
own, without distinction or degree. 

Grodous heaven I exclaimed Mr. Fcnton, what is this you 
tell me, madam t Is it possible that, at your years, yon 
ehonld actually conceive a passion for one who might almost 
have been your grandlather ? Ah ! if that be the case, 
what have I not to answer for indulging you and myself in 
thoue innocent caresses, which at that time fondly constitated 
the most pleasing sensations of roy life. 

Alas ! replied the countess, if you have any thing to answer 
for on that account, the charge indeed is very weighty which 
I have to bring ag:iiost you. 

I was not eight years old when I hegged this picture {torn 
yon, which you generously enriched with this circlet of dia- 
monds. Soon after, you went to France ; and during your 
absence this picture was my constant companion, whom I 
carcMed, whom I talked to, and to whom alone I made my 
complaints in all my little matters of grievance, 

I know not by what instinct or kind of cunning it waa, that 
I endeavoured to conceal ray affection for this your resem- 
blance, and never made my court to it but when I was 
alone. 

The morning after your visit, on your return from Paris, 
as I was carelessly performing the business of my little^ 
toilette before the gla.ss, I took out your picture, 
surveyed it with new ;ind increasing delight. In the mean' 
time I did not know that my mamma stood behind 
attentive to all my motions, that were reflected to her by 
the mirror. She heard me talk to your picture, she saw me 
kiss it, and eagerly press it to my bosom. At last I turned' 
my eye to the glass, and perceived a piece of her ii 
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wliereon I started, coloured and trembled, anil was thrown, 
I knew not why, into the utmost confusion. 

Ah, Fanny! cried my mother, what is this that I see? 
your young h^art, my child, ia certainly affected. Unques- 
tionably you iove your cousin Clinton. 

Ought I not to love him, madam ? does he not love me as 
well as I love him ?— No, no, my darling! said my mother, 
I would to heaven that he did. Tour cousin CImton indeed 
is worthy of all love, but then he haa lately given away his 
heart to another. He ia married, my Fanny. — And can- 
not he love mo still, for all that, madam P — ^By no means, 
my sweet innocent. When once a man marries, he tows, 
and swears, and obliges himself to love nobody living but 
his wife ; and what ia more, my Fanny, it ia accounted 
very naughty in any ^rl to think of loving such a one after. 
wards. 

What emotions did I then feel! what a conflict of oppos- 
ing passions ! hot resentment, for the time, got the upper 
hand, I had yet formed no idea of the relations of sex or 
matrimony, or any conjugal obligation save that of love 
alone. But then it was sufficient to me that I had given you 
my whole heart ; that nothing leas than your whole heart 
could satisfy me in rotiira ; and I felt myself oSended and 
outraged to the last degree, by your having imparted a share 
thereof to another. 

The day following, as I sat languid and much discomposed, 
as well by my passion as want of rest the night before, my 
mamma came up to tell mc that you was below, and inquired for 
me. — No, no, my dearest mamma, said I, it does 'not signify, 
I will not sue him. Let him go to whomever he loves best. 
— But what shall I say to hira, my Fanny ; what excuae shall 
I make ? — No matter for excuse, madam ; tell him that I 
never desire to see his face any more. 

As something informed me that yon could not help still lov- 
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ingme a Uttle, I laid hold of that little love to pique, and di» 
oblige, aod be revenged of you for your perfidy; and, aa 
long sa you stayed, the thoughts of the pain and uneasiness 
I presamed yon were under, gave me vast delight. But as 
Boon as I was told you were gone, my heart sunk down, as 
from a mount of triumph, into a depth of deaolation. 

My mamma came up to console me. She highly applauded 
my spirit, and the resentment I had shewed ; and she blamed 
you for marrying another, at a time that you pretended so 
much fondness to me. She further endeavonred to set me 
against your age. She told mo that you must soon be old 
and ugly and wrinkled, and that you were much fitter to be 
my father than my lover. She also spoke to nje of my vast 
fortune, of my beauty, and so forth, and that I might have 
my pick and choice of all the young and handsome earla 
and dukea in the nation. She opened to mo, in a variety 
of glittering prospects, all the pleasures and advantages 
of wealth, title, state, equipage, with the respects and admi- 
ration of crowds bending around mc. As she represented 
them to my imagination, I catched at each of them for com- 
fort ; but, alas ! I did not find you among them, and all to . 
me became empty. 

That night my tender mamma forsook her own bed, and 
came to lie in mine. I saw that she had been afflicted; 
BO, for fear of adding to her trouble, I suppressed my own 
emotions, and pretended to he asleep. I lay quiet by her 
side till towards morning, when I was seized with a violent 
fever. Dming my illness, I was told that you came daily 
to inquire about me ; and that, I believe, above all things, 
contributed to my recovery. One day my mamma came 
and informed me that you sat below in tears, and earnestly 
requested to be permitted to see me, how sweet and 
comforting did those tears seem to drop upon my heart! 
but, mustering all my little pride and remaining dignity— 
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No, no, my mamma, I cricil, I will die first I If lie does not 
first unmarry himself, T will never seo him any more. 

When I had gotten strength enough to walk about the 
chamber, my mamma and I being alone, I went to my 
drawer, and talcing out your picture, and turning my head 
aside, I reached it to her saying — Here, madam, take this and 
lock it np from me ; for, while I love it and hate it bo much, 
it troubles me to look at it. My mamma thereupon took it 
from me, and catctied me to her bosom ; but without saying 
aword, she burst into tears, and straight quitted the room. 

As soon as it was judged that I was able to travel, my 
parents, by the advice of their doctors, took me far into the 
country. My mother in the mean time had unquestionably 
confided my secret to my father ; for, though he waa natu- 
rally of a severe and Backward temper, bo became e.xtvemely 
tender and indnlgent towards me. 

As I was the only child they over liad, their whole care 
and solicitude was affectionately employed in procuring me 
ft variety of gratifications and amusements. When I was 
in spirits, they were in a kind of triumph ; but my dejec- 
tion was to them the most grievous of all oppressions. 
They took down my French mistress and ninsic-master, 
vith them, and tbey collected from all parts the most 
agreeable sot of misses and masters that they could muster ; 
■o that my time was portioned out the most happily that 
could he, between business and recreations that were equally 
pleasing. They had taken care that your name should never 
lie mentioned before me ; and though at times my soul was 
athirst, and my ear opened and turned to hear tidings concern- 
teg you, yet a certab native bashfulness and fear of offending 
Jigainat decency, did not permit me to inquire after you, 

hus a length of absence and a variety of dissipations, by 
degrees greatly abated the ardour of my passion, insomuch 
teiat I did not seem to feel any more for you. When any 
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occaaion, however, renewed in me the tmpres^on of fonner 
Gcenes, a tbrillmg sort of chlllneM would run through my 
lilood. And at other titncs, when alone and thinking of yon, 
a swimming kind of stupor would Ml sadly upon my soul. 

On our return to London, after five years' absence, the 
great number of people, with the novelty and variety of 
objects that crowded upon my view, amused and engaged 
my whole attention. But, when we entered the old mansion 
— when I turned my eyes on the places where you sat, 
where you walked, where you talked and used to caress me 
— you became as it were actually visible to my eyes ; some- 
thing seemed to wring my heart ; and I was seized with a 
sickness near to fainting. I took hold of my maid by the 
arm, and with her help walked into the garden for freah air; 
but there too you had got before me.* On the terrace, in 
tlio walks and alleys, where you used to run feigned races 
with mc, and to gather fruit for me, and to play with me at 
bob-cherry, and afterwards to presa the lips that bad gained 
the prize. I then turned away from a place that afforded 
me no asylum from you. My mother met, and eagerly 
asked what ailed me ? — Let us go, momma, I cried ; let na 
go somewhere else, I am not able to stay in this place any 
longer. — ^Accordingly, that very evening we removed to 
lodgings ; and, in a few days, my father took and fumiiihed 
a new house, 

I shall not dwell, my dear sir, on a trivid detail of the 
many circumstances and little incidents that happened 
during the space of four succeeding years. An infinity of 
suitors paid their addresses to me or my fortune, I neither 
knew nor cared to which, for I continued alike insensible to 
all. It is true, that during such a number of years;, having 
neither seen nor heard from you, I dropped all thoughts of 
you, and scarce retained the traces or lineaments of your 
person or aspect. From the impression, however, which yott' 



.lait in my ininiJ, I had formed to mysBlf a dear, though con- 
itued image of the lovely, of the desirable, and this I looked 
for everywhere, but could nowhere find any lesemblartco 
thereof. 

' In the mean time my parents urged me strongly to matri- 
mony. They affectingly represented that they should not 
die in peace, if I did not afford them the prospect of perpe- 
tuating themselves in my offspring ; such is the fond sue- 
oodaneuni which short-lived creatures propose for eking out 
their existence, and supplying the lot of an inevitahle mor- 
tality, by the flattering though poor substitute of a name or 
bare remembrance I 

At length I told my parents that, as I could not form any 
choice of my own, I would trust wholly to their judgment, 
and take up with whomsoever they shoidd be pleased to 
appoint. Hereupon they recommended the Earl of Mait- 
land to me. I kept to my promise, and we were conse- 
quently married. 

My husband was comely in his person, easy and nfiGible in 
bia temper, and a man of singular sense and letters for a lord. 
He loved me with passion ; and, as I could not pay him in 
specie, I endouvouicd to supply my want of affection to him 
by my attention and assiduities. 

On the fifth year of my marriage my father died of a good 
old age ; and in four years more my dearest mother left nie 
desolate. In her I lost tbe only object of fond affectiona 
that I had upon earth, and my looks tacitly reproached my 
busband for his want of power to console me. 

I believe it was equally unhappy for my lord as myself 
t^t we were not blessed with children. The dear and ten- 
der attachments that bind pai'ents to their ofispring, serve 
IIIbo as a subsequent and more affecting nuptial hand for 
initing those parents more intimately to each other. It 
4raws about them a new circle of interests and amities ; and. 
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by crcntiiig n nmtiiitl conHdcncc, forbids The intranoii of 
thoso jealousies lliat must at a!l timea pre-snppoEe an oli^ia- 
tion of regard. TU'is, liowever, waa not the case between 
Lord Maitlaiid ;md mo. We iievor bad a child. Perhaps, 
in some constitutions, an union of souls as well as persons 
roay be requisite for such an effect. 

During the two years succeeding the death of my detr 
mother, I conceived a diaguat against company and enter- 
tainments. I took a rebgiooB turn. I looked upon this 
world, and all that it contiuned, as quite unworthy the regard 
of an immortal being. The principal part of my time was 
taken up in books and offices of devotion; in which employ- 
ment I alternately sunk imder the most gloomy depresmon 
of spirits, and again waa elevated above myself into a new 
world of joys and inexpressible openings. 

At length I was taken exceedingly ill of what the phya- 
dans called a fever upon the uci'ves, which confined me to 
my bed above six weeks. During my illness, ray husband 
was the most constant and assiduous of all my attendants. 
The affectionate sadness, the painfu! distress, the tender 
solicitude that was visible in all his looks and actions, made 
way into my soul with an obliging impression ; and, while 1 
reproached myself for my ungrateful defect of aensibllily 
towards him, love, or something tender and very like to love, 
took place in my bosom. 

As soon as I was on the recovery, my husband disap- 
peared, without taking leave or giving me any notice ; latd 
for throe weeks I knew not what was become of him. At 
length he returned, pale and greatly emaciated, I had yet 
lost none of the tenderness which I conceived for him dnring' 
my illness. I took Jiim affectionately by the hand, which- 
glowed like a coal of fire. Ah 1 I cried, where have you 
been ? what looks are these, my lord? what is iJie meaning 
of all this ? He answered not ; but withdrawing his liond. 
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a not well, he 



and scarce deigning to look towards i 
£uDtly said ; I mast go to mj bed. 

While his serranta undressed him, I stood in silent aaton- 
iahment, vainly guessing at tho cause of this extraordinary 
- behaviour : but as soon as he bad Jain down, I took 
by his side, and seizing and pressing one of hia hands be- 
tween mine, I broke into tears. 

After a sad and inutaal silence — Ah, madam I 
husband, ^haC am I to nndei-stand by these tears ? I am 
willing to consider them as proofs of your humanity, but 
cannot consider them as inatanees of your affection, Tou 
love me not, madam ; you never did love me. All the con- 
stancy and complacence of the most ardent passion, all my 
endeavours and assiduities, have not been able to procure 
me tho smallest interest io your heart. I blame yoii not, 
madam; alas! we are not the mastera of our own affections. 
I am sensible that I never deserved your lovo. That was a 
blessing reserved for a more amiable object. Bui then the 
tenderness and truth of ray attachment to you, might surely 
have laid claim to a share of your confidence. Ah, how 
precioaa had such a confidence been to ray heart! it had 
stood to me in the place of your love, and I should not have 
reproached you for Irresistible propensities ; yes, madam, I 
say irresistible, for I know you are virtuous. Perhaps it was 
not in your power to refuse another your love ; but then 
yon might have admitted your husband to a share of your 
friendship. 

You have my friendship, I cried ; my tonderest friendship, 
my moat affectionate regai-ds. If my love is not so ardent 
^ as you could wish, you however have all tlie love of which I 
am capable, and you possess it entire and undivided, 

Wbat is this yon tell me, madam ? I would to heaven 
you could still deceive me — that I had still continued 
ignorance I But that is past ; it is over, madam ; my eyes 
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Opened to my vretchedness, and I die in the doable want of 
your fiuth and your affection. I have seen your lover, lady; 
I saw him four days ago from an opposite window. He 
stood before this house in converse with another. I expected 
every moment, that, taking advantage of my absence, he 
would have g^ed admiasion to you. I held my sword. 
ready to follow, to pierce his heart, and sacrifice him to the 
cliumB of niy honour and my love. But he suddenly disap- 
pcarod, and disappointed my vengeance. 

Gracious heaven t I exclaimed, what madness is this ? Do 
yon dreatn, or who ia it that has thus cruelly imposed upon 
you ? — You shall see the impostor, madam, replied my lord. 
So saying, he suddenly put his hand back, and taking your 
picture from under the piUow, he indignantly demanded — 
Do you know the original of this portrait, lady? — Ah, t- 
screamed, I confess it, I do know him, I did know him indeed: 
he was the idol of my heart ; I delighted in him, I doated 
upon him 1 — You theu acknowledge, you avow it, rejoined 
my husband ; and at length you deign to make me the con- 
fidant of a passion which J suppose, in your favour, to have 
been involuntary. Ahl had I been earlier apprised of my' 
unhappiness, I might not have sunk under the unexpected' 
and sudden pressure as I do at this day. But say -who and; 
what is this formidable rival, who robs me of my peace, who' 
tears my life from me ? . 

First tell me, my lord, said I, how you came by thk pio-j 
ture? — I found it in your cabinet during your illnees, eai^ 
he, when I searched for your essences to relieve you &oin W 
fainting fit. I flatter myself that I am not of a jealous diH 
position. Curiosity first incited me to hurry it into mja 
pocket. I afterwards surveyed It more at leisure, and somJ 
startling doubts arose. I endeavoured to snppreas them • 
argued with myself that it might be a family picture 
representative of a brother or dear relation deceased. 
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Aen some enemy of my pence again whispered to my spirit, 
that, if thi^ had been the case, yon would not be ao solicitous 
to conceal it from rae ; you would rather have boasted of 
mch an ornament of your lineage; you would have been 
proud to exhibit it before all people^thia staggered me I 
confess ; and additional doubts and suggestions were impelled 
upon njy soul. She reserves this, said I to myself, for her 
own eye and inspection ; to revive it, to gaze and dwell npon 
it in secret, and to please her sight with the favourite image 
that is impressed upon her heart. At ea«h of these reflec- 
tions I felt a sting in my bosom ; and the more I revolved 
and debated on these uncertain ties, the greater strength they 
gained, and drew nearer to demonstration, Ahl I cried, 
her real coldness and feigned regards are now cquaUy 
accounted for. She deceives me, she imposes upon me ; and 
I wiU counterfeit in my turn till this mystery is detected. I 
then attempted, and would have constrained myself) to look 
at you with my accustomed tenderaess, but I found it impos- 
aible. I therefore withdrew suddenly, and without any 
notice. If ever she had a tincture of friendship for me, 
thought I, the apprehension of my loss will awake in her a 
sense thereof. I disguised myself; and, as a stranger, took 
lodgings over against you. I took my station at the window. 
I was on the watch from morn till noon, to make a thorough 
inquisition into your conduct during my absence. I shall 
discover her disposition, said I, by the visitants whom she 
receives j but, during a fortnight of observation, I could not 
perceive that, of the numbers who called, any one waa 
admitted. My jealous passions abated, and I began to 
reproach myself for having ever conceived themj when, to 
.my utter confudon, there stood full to my view, in dress, 
aspect, mien, attitude, the distinguished original of the por- 
trait which I had in my pocket. 

Here I passionately broke in upon my husband's narration. 
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God be praised ! I exclumed ; he ihcn lives, be still livea, 
my most dear and amiable coiiun, tbough I never wigli to 



behold his face any 
my only friend, yon ar 
and that is enough 1 

Your relation — you 
Is he au near? Is he 
Bsnguioity will 



My only relation, perhaps now 
! Etill living, and I trust you are happy; 



ily relation, madam — cried my lordl 
nearer, bo dearer to you, tban oon- 
' — Proceed, my lord, I said ; I will 
then tell you all without disguise or palliation, 

I confess to you, answered my husband, that the sight of 
him struck ray soul with the fullest conviction of my bebg 
betrayed. My jealous pangs returned with double poignancy. 
I was enkindled; I was set on fire; my heart was rent 
several ways. A violent fovcv seized upon me, but my farj 
aud thirst of vengeance supported me under it. For foal 
days longer I held up in the impatient expectation of onoe 
more beholding your lover, that I might pierce him in ■ 
thousand places, in every seducmg part about him. Bui 
nature at length gave way; I sunk under tho oppression; 
and I returned, once for all, to behold, to reproach, and ta 
expire before you. 

O, my husband, my Mend, my true loverl I cried; how] 
pity, how I feel for you I I excuse your suspicions, howevei 
iojurious to my honour, since your jealousy perhaps is nol 
wholly without foundation. I did indeed loie tho persoi 
for whom that portriut was drawn, with tenderness, widi 
passion ; but, believe me, when I assure you that X have not 
set my eyes either on the original or picture these twenti 
years. 

What is this you tell me ? exclaimed my lord. Tou 9 
not yet, as I take it, thirty years of age. Could yo^l 
even to passion, at so very early a period ? 

Hero I found myself nnder the necessity of diM 
my husband the little adventures, inipre£3ion%jH 
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■of my infency, wherewilh you are already acquainted. When 
I had finished my short narrative, he seized niy hand, and 
pressing it paaaiouately to his hps, and then to his burning 
bosom, he melted into tears. 0, my Fanny 1 1 
moat noble, my adorable creature! What a combat have 
you fought ; what a conquest have you gained, of grace ov 
nature — of virtue against passion ! Can you eiccuao mi 
Will you forgive me? May I hope that you will restore r 
to the blessmgs of your friendship ? May I flatter myself 
that you gave me aa much as you could of your affections ? 
That, if you had been able, you would have loved me with a 
love hke mine ? 

I will not diatreaa you, my cousin, by a description of the 
affecting scenes that ensued. My husband left me vastly 
rich, but still more forlorn. During the first yeara of widow- 
hood, I looked upon myself aa a friendless and unneceasary 
burden upon earth. Though I thought of you at times, it 
was not without a resentment and a tincture of aversion, for 
your never having deigned to inquire or find out whether | 
any auch person aa your too affectionate Fanny Goodall n 
in the land of the living. At length my physicians and 
my friends (as they styled thomselTes) pi'evaiied upon me 
once more to enter into the fight, and air, and amusements 
of their world. I consented. I found my advantage in it. 
I gradually got rid of the grievous oppression that lay upon I 
my spirits. Since all is .vanity, thought I, let us partake of 
the dissipation, and make it as pleasing as we can; and 
accordingly you found me in the engagements which you 
honoured with your inspection yesterday. 

When you entered, I did not know you. The strange ■ 
name of Fcnton, aa well as the alteration which years had I 
made in you, shut you out almost wholly from my recoUco- 1 
tion. I felt myseltj however, agitated, I knew not i 
Something in your person and manner renewed in my hee 
il 
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improedona kindred to those which were onco its sole con- 
cern. I could not look at yon, I conld not speak to j-ou, 
without emotion, All night I lay disturbed, in vain endea- 
vouring to rcmeuibcr when or where I had seen you. At 
morning, a audden light darted in upon my mind. I got up 
mid flew to your picture, which at once laid all open, and 
detected your diaguiae. 

Yon are much altered, cousin. Had I first seen yon as you 
now appear, I think my young heart would not have been 
BO deeply affected. The ruin, however, is still very noble, 
and ODdeariugly renews in me the idea of what the building 

Your abstracted air, and the change of your name, seem 
to intimate some di^tressmg situation ; but if SSly thousand 
pounds, or that sura doubled, will be of nse to you, I shall 
for onco thuik that fortune has been of advantage to me. 

My most dear and generous cousiii, replied Mr. Fenton, I 
shall never pardon myself those griefe which the excess of 
my affection inadvertently occasioned you. Ko brother ever 
loved a sister, no parent a child, with fonder passion. The 
aversion which I thought you bad suddenly taken to me, 
was one of the most sensible afflictions of my life ; and my 
ignorance of what latterly became of you, can only be 
accounted for by an abstract of my own story. 

Uere Mr. Fenton called for chocolate. And, after break- 
fast, he gave Lady Maitland the following affecting history 
of his own life and adventures. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



BTOKT OF THE I 



. MK. CLINTON. 



The world, my lovely coiism — the world is to man a 
temper or complexion. The mind coastitutos its own pros- j 
perity and adveraty ; winter presents no cloud to a cheerfiil f 
spirit, neither can summer fiod sunshine for tlie spirit that is | 
in a state of dejection. In my youth, every object presented I 
me with happiness ; but, alaa ! the time came wheu the u 
vei-ae appeared as a vault wherein joy was entombed, and the 
sun himself but as a lamp that served to shew the gloom and | 
the horrors around me. 

As my father and mother died before I was taken from I 
nurse, I knew none of those parental tendernesses and ' 
endearments that serve to humanize the soul, and give it 
the first impressions of social attachment ; neither were 
those sweetnesses in any degree supplied to me by the , 
behaviour of an imperious brother, or of a magisterial i 
guardian. As I was naturally, however, of a benevolent 
cast, I sought for those affections and amities among I 
straogei's which I had not found in the bosoms or faces of 
tin. I pass over the immaterial parts of my life at school | 
and college, and hasten to the more important period of my 
apprenticeship. 

Your father bound me to Mr. Golding, a very wealthy and j 
eminent merchant, who lived over against the Exchange. ( 
He had been some years a widower, and bia only cliild, i 
daughter, was then at a boarding-school. 
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a man of I 

first asht ' 

11 



Mr. Golding, with b plain understanding, was 
exceeding honesty and a susceptible heart. At first sight 
ho conceived a partial affection for me, whereof he gave ma 
very frequent and very tender proofs ; and, as he stood to 
me in the place of a patron and a father, I felt for him all the 
fondness and attachment of a child. 

In the fourth year of my apprenticeship he called me to 
his closet, and taking me kindly by the hand — Harry, aaytt 
he, I love you ; your interest lies near my heart ; for 
though you are not the begotten of my body, you are the 

child of my affections Be quiet, Harry — let me speak — 

1 have to talk to you of matters of consequence. I went 
yesterday to your uucle Goodall, to know how accounts 
stood between you ; though he is but a cold kinsman, be is 
a very faithful guardian. He has just married a very lovely 
young woman, and I would have you go and pay yonr cM>m- 
plimenls to them on the occasion. Tour uncle has laid out 
your little penny to good advantage, and your £12,000 is 
now nearly doubled. And now, Harry, as yonr fiither did 
not behave like a father towards you in the dividend which 
ho made between you and your brother, I propose in some. 
measure to supply his place, and I make you a present of 
this note of £12,000, which, added to your little patrimony^ 

may enable you- -Oh, sir I I cried — Be quiet, child, I say 

again, till you find whether or no you shall have reason to 
thank me. I am growing old, my Harry, and by a long 
course of industry have earned a kind of title to some little 
rest ; I would therefore gladly make a composition between 
your application and my repose. I shall not be so often in 
the counting-house as usual. I propose to take you into 
immediate partnership. But, as I also propose that you shall 
be at three-fourths of the trouble, it ia but just that I should 
offer you a proportionable advantage. Now as my capit 
Harry, is more than five times as much as youra of £36,( 
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I offer to your acceptance a full moiety of all the profits, in , 
reeompenae of your extraordinary attention and application, 
Hear me oat — I do not think that I shall lose by this bar- 
gain. The affairs of Potiphar prospered uadcr the hands of 
young Joseph ; and I botieve that you, also, are a faroarite 
of your God. 

I could not speak. The good man perceived my oppres- | 
Bion, and catching me in his arms, and preaaing me to his 
bosom, he shed a silent tear of satisfiiction upon me, .and 
withdrew without saying another word. 

For several days foUowing, Mr. Golding was employed in 
advising his correspondents that I was now become his part- 
ner and equal in trade, and I was wearied with congratula- 
tions on my being one of the principal merchants in London 
before I had attained my twentieth year. 1 

The obligations and advaut^es which this good man 
thus delighted to heap upon me, tuclted me to double appli- I 
cation and sagacity, and all the eyes of Argus were opened 
within me for superintending and guarding the interests of 
my patron. 

I have often thought it somewhat romantic, that I should 
win both ray wives by a matter of adventure ; so that their I 
partiality in my fevour ought, perhaps, to be aaoribed to a | 
sentiment of gratitude, rather than to any liking which they I 
might take to my person. 

On a day in summer I rode to Barnet to settle accounts 1 
with Mr. Fradgil, a correspondent of my master's, who was 
said to be indisposed at his country-seat. As I approached 
the town, I observed an elderly gentleman walking leisurely i 
towards me, attended by an orderly train of young maidens, i 
I observed, at the Siirae time, two men in glittering apparel i 
who hastily followed, and, coming quickly up, put all the i 
females to a stand, and caused them to gather in a. group as 
for mutual defence. One of the men, however, no way i 
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daunted by Uie oppoMtion of so numerous a company, mdely 
caught one of the cider misses iu his ann^ and repeatedly 
kissed her. Meanwhile the young lady shrieked and cried 
aloud for help ; when, riding suddenly up, I struck the 
rulEan to the ground with the heavy end of my whip. HU 
eompanion hereupon drew hia sword and turned upon me; 
but, pushing my horse at him, I cast him also to the earth ; 
then alighting, I broke their swords, and, leaving my gal- 
lants in a plight not suddenly to be dreaded, I led my 
horse by the bridle till I saw my fair wards all safe to their 
dwelling. 

Some months after this incident Mr. Golding called me 
aside. Uarry, says he, my daughter is now drawing to 
woman's estate, and should learn something more substan- 
tial than necdlc-work, and dancing, and harpsichords, and 
Frenchified phrases. I therefore propose to take her bome, 
where, by the help of our cook and housekeeper, she may 
be taught how to make a Sunday's pudding and to superio- 
tend a family. 

I regularly go to see her once in every month, accompanied 
by some male or female acquaintance, but never called yoa 
to be of the party, as we could not so conveniently be both 
from home. 

My child, though a plain girl, is very dutiful and good- 
natured. Heriiirtune, as you are sensible, will entitle her 
to the first lord of the land ; yet I know not how it is, 
I would rather tl:it my girl should be happy than great. I 
do not wish to liave her a flne-titled dame, I would 
rather, I say, see her married to some honest and tender- 
hearted man, whose love might induce him to domesticate 
with her, and to live peaeably and pleasingly within hia 
■ family circle, than to see her mated with a pi-ince of the 
blood. 

Now, Harry, as this affair of all affairs sits nearest at my 
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heart, it is greatly in your power to oblige me beyond es- 
presaion. On my Jauglitcr's coming home, I (iouoIikIb wi 
shall be beaet by a number of courtiera ; such an argo, whei 
freighted with such a fleece, will miquestionably be hold ii 
ohase by many a pirate. Wherefore, my gon, I wonld Lave 
you keep a sharp and inquisitive eye about you, and to take 
good Dote of the manners and dispositions of such suitors as 
my daughter shall appear to regard, as also to inqtu 
minutely into their circumstances and characters. Your 
vigilance and penetration may save us from ruin. Should 
my child be made unhappy, your friend must be most miser- 
able. But I depend, ray dear Harry, that while I live you 
wiil prove a Idnd brother to her, and that you will prove a 
father to her in case of my mortality, llere the good man, 
no longer able to restrain his passion, put his handkerchief 
to his eyes and quitted the chamber. 

Within a few days Mr. Golding set out, accompanied by a 
number of his city friends, in order to conduct his daughter 
home. On then' arrival I was deeply engaged in the count- 
ing-house, and it was near the time for supper before I could 
attend. As I entered, Mr. Golding presented me to his 
daughter, saying — This, my dear, is Mr, Clinton — my part 
ner, my friend, my son, and your brother. Hereupon Miss 
Golding coloured, and drawing back as I approached to 
salute her — If I am not mistaken, sir, said she, be is some- 
thing more to us than all you have mentioned ; it would 
ill become me to forget that he is the deliverer of your 
daughter. — Your deliverer, my dear Matty I how, where, 
when? — Why, pray papa, did Mr, Clinton never tell you 
of his adventure at Bamot ? — No, indeed, my dear. — It 
is not every one that would be silent where so much was 
to be said in their own honour, I remember that your 
knights in romance, when too modest to boast of their 
cm achievements, used to permit some Mend or sqnira 
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to deliver down to [wsterity tlie history of their adventtiTei; 
and 1 take the libiTly to be squire to Mr. Clintoa 
like occoaioD. 

Here Miss Golding began to give a narrative of the mattei 
already redtod, but in terms of high praise and aggravate^ 
encomium. While all abashed and confuaed, I withdrew, say- 
ing tliat I did not remember to have heard of any knighU 
who stayed to hear their own story. 

lu truth, I was much surpiised to hear Miss Golding mea 
tion the adventure of Bamet ; for I did not recollect that 
I had ever seen her, and had taken much more note of twa 
or three other misses than I had of her. 

Bemg re-summoned to supper, Mr. Golding met me ) 
I entered, and clasping me in hia arms — Oh, my Harry I 1 
cried, how wonderfully gracious God has been to me, i 
sending my best friend to the rescue of my only child ; i 
sending, at so critical and very fearful a conjunctore, perhaj 
the only person who had either gallantry or humanit] 
enough to preserve her. — Indeed, air, I repUed, yon 
me nothing ; I did not even know that the lady vas 70m 
daughter ; and I could not pride myself^ in any degree, 
an action which I thought incnmbent on every roan to peq 
form. 

During supper, Miss Golding was very cheerful ttoA 
agreeable. Her fiice, indeed, could not be numbered amonj 
the beauties ; hut her person was grace and majesty, though 
in miniatnre ; her conversation was pleasing ; and when ah) 
snng or touched her instruments, for she was mistress 
several, her mien and motions were music, each note aeemej 
a sentiment, and we felt her fingers playing on the cordagt 
of our hearts. 

For the firat three montha after Miss Goldbg'a arrival 
all was crowding and gaiety, assembly and festival, at i 
house. She was as a magnet, that drew and grouped 
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the peerage and gentry of England together. But, as bnsi- I 
nes8 happened to be very urgent at this season, I was not I 
at liberty to partake of their amusenients, and I resigned to I 
Mr. Golding the commission which he had given me respect- 
ing the parties who had declared themselves aiiitors. 

As those suitors, in a daily and numerous succession, ap- ' 
plied to Mr, Golding for hia consent, his general answer was, 
that hia good-liking was inseparable from that of bis only 
child; that he would, if they pleased, consult her on the 
occasion, and faithfully report to them her approbation or 
dissent. In tho like conclusive manner, when Mr, Golding 
repeatedly questioned his daughter, she would take his hand i 
between hers, and kissing it, say — Oh no ! my dear papa, 
this is not the man. 

One day, as I sat alone in the counting-house. Miss Gold- 
ing entered and presented me with an order froui her father 
for £250. And pray, madam, said I, why this ceremony, 
this matter of form ? sure Miss Golding may at any time 
command twenty times this sum without any order save her 
own intimation. — Indeed 1 are you serious, Mr. Clinton ? I am 
very proud, I assure you, to have so much credit mth you ; 
but, Mr. Harry, how comes it to pass that we have so little \ 
of your company ? — Your father's business, madam, de- 
prives me of the pleasure I should otherwise have in 
attending you. — Again, sir, I am quite proud that it is ■ 
your attention to my father alone, which prevents your ' 
having any attention for hia daughter ; so saying, she 1 
vanished. 

Immediately I was struck with a glimpse of some uncom- 
mon meaning in the words and behaviour of Miss Golding; 
but as I never had looked towards the way of her affections, 
I passed it lightly over, as some matter of whim or caprice 
in the ses. 

Among the brilliant concourse of suitors that frequented 
16* I 
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our house, tbere was one Mr. Spelling, a yonug 
highly accompliahed in hia person and maimers, 
moat amiable countenance and disposition. Ilia fether, like 
Miss Golding'a, had been a merchant, and like him, too, had 
amassed an excessive fortune. As he was modest, as I may 
Bay, to a degree of shamcfacedncss, he did not declare him- 
self a lover till nearly the whole multitude of competitors 
had been discarded ; then, with a blushing diffidence, he 
avowed his passion to Mr. Goiding, and earnestly besouj 
his consent and intercession in his favoor. — You have 
only my consent, replied the good old man, you have also 
best wishes, and shall have my best endeavours for yonr 
cesa. However, I must warn you at the same time, 
Spelling, that I will not do any violence to the inclinati< 
of my child, although there are not two in the world whom 
I would prefer to you. 

I was writing in my closet when Mr. GoUUug came in, 
with an anxious importance in his countenance, and 
me what passed between him and Mr. Spelling, and 
if I did not approve the match. — I do not know, mt, 
I, tliat man in England who ia so deserving of your daughter 
as Mr, Spelling. Then, my dear Harry, I have a commission 
to give you. Matilda has a great respect for your judgment; 
1 beseech you to make use of your influence with her, 
to exert all yonr oratory in behalf of this young man. — 
ur, will not Miss Matilda look on this an a matter of 
presumption in one who has no manner of right to advi 
— No matter ; you may tell her that you did it by my 
sire, and that we are both of a mind with regard to 
business. — Well, sir, said I, wnce you are bent upon it, I 
obey you; but it ia the first time that ever I obeyed 
with relcctanee. 

Soon after Mr. Goiding left me his daughter entered, 
s couDtenaD{;e visibly viQ(\met. an4 wa-oSawi&L. "^t^ "^a^ 
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Boid she, infonuB me that yoa have a busiueBS of conseqaence i 
to impart to mc— I hope, madam — pray, be seated a rao- i 
raent. Indeed, my dear Miss Golding, this office waa not of 
ray choosing ; and I hope, I say, you will be so good as to 
pardon my presumption, in consideration of my acting by 
your father's command. — You alarm me, Mr, Clinton ; pray, 
proceed. — Mr. Spelling, madam, at length has had the a 
ance to declare his passion for yon. Your father highly 
approves of Mr, Spelling for a son-in-law ; and indeed, miss, 
might I dare to speak my judgment, I know not where you i 
could choose to better advantage. — If that ia the case, M] 
Harry, I wish tliat I also could be of the same opinion.— 
And ai-e you not, madam ? what objection can you form, | 
what exception can you have, to my fidend Spelling ? — A 
very simple one, sir, and no better than this, that he is not 
the man wlio can make me happy. — I am sorry for it, my 
dear Misa Golding, I am truly sorry for it ; were I to pick 
from mankind, were I to choose throughout the world, if any 
one can deserve you it is surely this same Spelling. — And 
yet, Mr. Harry, I remember to Lave seen the man who, in 
every grace and merit, is infinitely preferable to your fa- . 
vourite Spelling. — Where, when, my dear miss ? — When I | 
am brought to the tortui'e, I m,ay possibly bo under the 
necessity of confessing, — Pardon, pardon, sweet madam ! I 
meant no offence ; and yet I wish to heaven I knew. — ^But 
that you never shall know, Mr. Harry. — Pray then, madam, 
if I may adventure ou one question more, baa the party so 
highly favoured any knowledge of his own happiness ? — I 
hope not, Mr, Harry ; but of what advantage could hia 
Idiowledge prove to me, I beseech you ? Can you suppose 
that such a person as I have described could deign to look I 
with favour on such a one as I am? — ^I do not believe, J 
madam, that the man is in England who would not t 
hin«elf Ijighlf honoured, highly blessed, by yonr hand, 
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then you are aasnred, miss, that this man Is worthy of it? — 
Ah, there lies my misfortima 1 he is too worthy, too noble, 
too accooiplishej, too lovely, too much every thing, for my 
wishes to leave any thing to my hopes. And now, Mr. 
Harry, that I have intniBted you with ray secret, I hope you 
will not betray my confidence, and reveal it to my papa, I 
rather trust and request that you will use some other colour 
for reconciling him to my refusal of Mr. Spelling : and, to 
make you some amends for the mortification I have given 
you, by rejecting your advocation in behalf of your friend, I 
hero engage never to marry without your approbation, 
though I do not promise, sir, that you shall dictate to my 
choice. There is one thiug further, Mr. Choton, in which 
you may oblige me ; it is to prevail on my fiither to dismiss 
these aasembhca and revels that pester our house ; indeed, 
they never were to my taate, though by their novelty, at 
first, they might have helped to amuse a httle matter of 
melancholy that hung upon my mind; but uow they are 
grown quite insufferable to me. Here her eye began 
to fiU, and, heaving a gentle sigh, ahe curtsied and with* 
drew. 

Immediately my heart was soAened and affected. I aaw 
the child of my friend and patron, the one in whom his 
hopes and fortunes and very lil'e were wrapt up — I saw that 
she was unhappy, that she was very unhappy, at a time that 
she had forbidden mo to attempt her rchef, though I would 
gladly have parted with half my fortune to have been en- 
abled to give the object of her wishes to her arms. 

In the meanwhile, my dearest madam, it was the farthest 
of aU things from entering into my imagination, that I was 
the very person who sat so near her heart. I daily saw tlie 
loveliest youths and titled chiefs of the land attendant on 
her words and smiles, and humbly suing for her fiivour • I 
saw also, that her immense fovtuue and cava attractiong 
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justly entitled her to tbeir homage ; and I was DGither t^ 
enongh, nor base enough to attempt a competition. 

Aa in myself I was wholly devoid of passion, I had neither 
eyes nor apprehension for the discernment of hera. Though 
I had often seen, I seldom had any kind of converse wltli her; 
and where the head la engaged and in a manner absorbed by 
business, there is neither leisure nor room for love to enter 
the heart. On the other hand, a person adi3Cted can instantly 
penetrate the bosom of the party beloved, and there discera 
a vacant and insensible heart, as legibly as a priest of Ms 
could decipher hieroglyphics. 

One day, as I happened to pass near her antechamber, I 
heard the warble, as I thought, of distant and ethereal music. 
I approached towards the sound ; the door was on the jar, 
and, gently opening it, I entered and stood behind her un- 
perceived. She sat and sung to her lute. The words were 
Shakapeare's, but sweetly sot by herself. They espreased 
that passage in his play of Twelfth Night, where it is said 
of Viola, 

" She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 



Ah! how affectingly did her instrnment answer to her 
voice, while she gently turned her sighs to the soft and \ 
melancholy cadences. My breast was so swelled by a mix- 
ture of anguish and compassion, that I conld no longer 
wholly suppress a rising groan. Heroat she started and | 
turned ; and rising suddenly, her eyes shot fire, and her fiica | 
glowed with indignation and resentment. But, observing 
the tears that still trickled down my cheeks, her countenance 
was as suddenly changed into kindness, and she cast upon 
me a look of inexpressible complacence. 

Ah, Mr. Harry! says she, I see, I see that you have a 
gentle and a kindred kind of heart ; and that, if nver yon 
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happen to love, yoa will love with great tenderness. Hare 
you ever loved, Mr. Ilarty ? — Indeed, madam, I cannot say; 
my commerce has boeu very little nmong the ladies. If I 
met love on my way, or even found it in my heart, perhaps 
I should not rightly know what to make of it. But. ray 
Matilda, my charming sister (your father has honoured me 
with the privilege of calling you by that dear, that tender 
name), why will you not intrust yonr best, yonr truest friend 
with the secret of your disquiet ? Whoever the object of 
your esteem may be, I here solemnly engage, at the risk of 
my life and the loss of my fortune, to bring him volmitarily 
to pay Lis vows at your feet. O, my sister I I would to 
heaven that he had now been present, as I have been present, 
to have his soul melted and minted as mine has been ; his 
heart must have been harder "tban the stones of Thebes, if 
you did not attract it and move it at pleasure, by the touch 
of those fingCTS, and the bewitchment of those accents. — 
Ah, you flatterer ! she cried, with a voice tuned to harmony, 
and a iace formed of smiles, you almost tempt me to tell yon 
what, for the world, I would not wish that any one in the 
world should know. But I must snatch myself from the 
danger. — So saying, and casting at me a vanishing glance, 
she was out of sight in an instant. 

As our suitors had now been dismissed, and our assem- 
blies diacontinned, Mias Golding seemed quite pleased with 
our domestic qiuet ; it gave ns frequent occasions of being 
together ; and I endeavoured, by a variety of tender offices 
and little amusements, to dispel or divert the melancholy 
under which I thought she laboured. I was greatly sur- 
prised at my own success on this occasion ; her cheerfulness 
returned ; she discovered new and striking graces in her 
manners and conversation, and in a little time did not ap- 
pear to want any consolation. 

One day, being on the Exchange, I was nccoated by a 
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Jew, who told me that he wanted a sum of money, and { 
would either sell or pavsTi to me a jewel of great price ; 
was a solitaire, composed of oriental pearls, with a diamond 
of the first water and magnitude in the centre. After some 
chaffering, we agreed for three thousand pieces, and I put it 
into my pocket-book. As my business det^ed me on the 
Exchange till it was late, I dined with two or three acquaint- 
anoea at the chop-house, and did not return till the evening 
was advanced. 

On my entering I was told that Mr, Golding was abroad, 
and that Mba Matilda had just ordered coffee for some 
ladies in her dressing-room. Immediately I ran up and , 
opened the door without ceremony, but was instantly struck 
with the look which she turned towards me — a look that at 
once intimated dejection and disgust. During coffee I 
endeavoured to behave with my usual unconcern, but found 
it impossible to avoid sharing in that constraint under which 
Miss Matilda most evidently laboured ; in short, a gloomy 
stiShess spread through the whole conversation, and I be- 
heve no two persons in company were rightly satisfied with 
each other. 

As soon as the cups were removed, the £ur visitants J 
got up ; and as Miss Golding pressed them to Stay, in a J 
manner that rather denoted her desire of their absence, they ] 
feigned a further engagement, and very formally took thdr j 

"WTien she had seen them to the door, and that I had 
handed them into their carriages, she turned without speak- 
ing to me, and withdi-ew towards her own apartment, I fol- 
lowed, and as she was about to enter — My Matilda, my 
sister, 8!ud I, with a voice of cordial tenderness, do your 
Harry the favour to accept this trifle, as an instance of my 
regard for the daughter of my friend — for the dearest object 
upon earth of my esteem and affection. So saying, I pre- 
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sented ber with my recent purchase. She did not, however, 
even deign to look at it; but, Burveying me from head to 
foot with an eye of strange paeons, she took it and dashed 
it against the floor, and, rushing into her chamber, sho shut 
to the door upon me, without speaking a word. 

I stood in on inconceivable astonishment and coDccro. In 
viun I searched and researched my memory for the recollec- 
tion of some instance wherein I might have offended her; 
but not presuming to obtrude upon her, in order to question 
or expostulate with her, I retreated to my apartment under 
the deepest dejection of spirits, 

Mr. Golding did not return till it was late in the evening. 
He immediately sent for me. Harry, says he, what ia the 
matter ? Has any thing happened amiss ? I never saw 
you look so discomposed. — Indeed, sir, I am not as well as 
I could wish. — Bless me, we had better send for a doctor. — 
No, sir, I am in Lopes it will soon be over, — Where ia 
Matilda ?^In her chamber, sir, I beheve. He then called 
Mrs, Susan, and bid her tell Matilda that he desired to 
speak with her ; but she answered that her mistress was 
gone to bed indisposed, and requested that she might not be 
disturbed. 

Supper being served np, we sat down in silence ; and as 
neither of us offered to take a bit, I rose, wished Mr. Gold- 
ing a good-night, and retired to my chamber. 

After a sleepless night, ray servant entered in a viable . 
alarm, and told me that Miss Golding was extremely ill, 
and that almost all the physicians in London had been 
sent for. 

Very unhappy were many succeeding days. 1 saw my 
friend, my father, the man I loved above the world, I saw 
him in a depth of distress that bordered on distraction, and 
I found my heart wrung with inexpressible anguish. 

Thougli I was constant in my inquiries after Misa Golding, 




yet I purposely avoiJed appearing in her presence, lest the ' 
sight of one so obnoxious should add to her diafcemper. At 
length the good old man came to me, wringing his bands — 
Wiil you not go, Harry, says he — will you not go and see 
Matilda bcibre she dies ? The doctors tell me they have 
tried all the powers of medicine, but that they do not yet 
know what to make of her sickneea. 

My dear air, said I, it is then no longer time to conceal 
from yoQ what I know or conjecture concerning this matter. , 
Miss Matilda herself intrasted me with the secret, but under j 
the sttictest iDJunctions of silence ; the extremity of her ci 
however, ought to dispense with all such engagements. J 
Yonr daughter loves, Mr — she loves with passion ; but who I 
the object of her affection is, I cannot imagine. Let it be I 
yonr part to discover what she bo industriously hides from | 
the world ; she will refuse nothing to the authority, or rather 
to the tenderness, of such a parent. 

Here Mr, Golding left me, but returned in about an hour. 
Hia whole frame seemed to labour with something extra-, 
ordinary. You were right, Harry, he cried ; you were 
right in your conjectures ! My prayers and my tears have ( 
at length prevailed ; with difficulty I have wrung the 
secret from her. O, my son ! it is greatly in your power to 
befriend us. Would you not do something for the relief 
of a femily who doat upon yon as we do ? would you not do 
something for your old friend, who loves you as fondly as 
ever father loved a child ? — Something for you, sir ? said I. 
Yes, every thing — all things that are possible to be done. 
But, pray sir, do I know the party ? — You do, Harry, you 
do, he cried ; for, as the prophet said unto David, Thou ait 
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Me, sir I I exclaimed. Impos^ble ! she cannot bear my 
»ght ; she hates me — she detests the ground I go upon. — 
Not so, said he — ^not so ; she loves the very dust upon which 
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you tread. Something surely is due in mitigation of tis 
calamities which you have occasioned. We lie at yonr 
mercy, Wr, Clinton, my precious daughter and myself; it is 
youra to bid us live or die at your pleasure ; to crush us into 
nothing, or to restore us to existence, to health, to enjoy- 
raeiit. Will it hurt you, my son, to do ua these great 
benefits ? is it a matter grievous to give liappiness to those 
whoBO oxccsdve love to yon is their only misfortune ? A 
princely fortune attends you. We and all we have are 
yours, Mr. Clinton. We are desirous of depending on yonr 
bounty alone. Let the extremeness of my danghter's affec- 
tion for you excite something more kindly than hatred in 
your breast. If not for her soke, yet for mine, my beloved 
Harry, let me beseech you to constrain yourself before her, 
to affect some little tenderness, some appearance of regard^ 
that may re.vive her, awhile at least, from the deplorablo 
state under which she languishes. 

While he spoke, I was agitated by unutterable emotions, 
and he might have proceeded much further before I should 
have had the power to reply. At length, I cast myself on 
my knee, and catching hia hand to my bosom — Ah, my 
friend, my father, my dear father 1 I cried ; am I then no 
better than a barbarian in your sight ? To me would 
you impute such sentiments of cruelty and ingratitude ? 
Take my band, sir, take my heart, dispose of them as yoa 
please. All that I have, and all I am, is yoors and yonr 
daughter's, without any kind of reserve for any other person 
breathing. 

The good man canght me in bis arms, and pressed me to 
his breast in a long and speechless ecstasy; then, taking 
me by the hand, he led me in silence to his daughter's apart-' 
ment. 

As we entered she turned her eyes towards the door, and 
her pale and languid countenance was straight suffused witfa 
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a sborl-lived reJ. I was so affected by tUe condition in 
wMcli I beheld her, that I acarcely was able to reach her 
bedside, whore, kneeling don-n, I gently took one of her 
hands, and pressing it between mine, I bathed it iu a silent 
Bhower of tears. 

Ah, my papa! she &intly cried, I fear yon have betrayed 
iJDe ; Mr. Clinton is certainly informed of my weakness. — I 
am informed, said I, my lovely, my all-beloved sister : I am 
informed that I am permitted to hope for a. happiness that is 
infinitely above my merit ; but it sliall be the delightful busi- 
ness of my life to deserve it. 

My dear, said Mr, Golding, I perceive you arc something 
flastered ; your constitution ia too weak for such emotions 
B8 these. For the present, your brother Harry must leave 
you. To-morrow, I trust, you will be better able to support 
our company. 

Hereupon I took her hand, and, impressing upon it a 
tender and warm kiss, I just ventured to look up, and saw 
her fine eyes suffused with a glittei-ing tear, and her coun- 
tenance bent npon me with a look of indescribable sweetness 
and delight; but Mr. Golding, to prevent the effects of 
too tender a scene, instantly took me by the arm and led me 
away. 

As he perceived that my spirits had been much disturbed, 
he ordered a bottle to liis own chamber, and told me that he 
requested some further converse witli mo. As soon as we 
had taken our seats, he looked earnestly upon me, then seized 
me by the hand, and looked at me again. But, suddenly 
getting up, he tamed and stepped to the window, and 
breaking into tears, he there wept and sobbed for good part 
of an hour. 

As soon as he was somewhat composed, he resumed bis 
ffaat. Mr. Clinton, says be, are yon realty smcere in your 
with respect to my daughter? Shall I be rid of 
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mj doabts at once? May I venture to ask yon a qnestioi) 
on which iny own life, as well as that of my child, may 
depend ? ShouM it please the Almighty to raise her from 
her present bed of sickness, ia it actually your intfiDtion to 
make her your wife, 

Ilere, I demanded, with Bomo warmth — Is that a question, 
sir, at this time ? \Vliat reason have I given you to anspecl 
my honour or my truth ? — I do not aoBpect you, my Harry, 
I do not suspect you; I know you would not deceive me, 
but you may have deceived yourself. Tour nature is tender 
and full of pity, and in the deplorable state in which my girl 
lies, your great compassion may have easily been mistaken by 
you for love. Your friendship for mo also may have helped to 
impose upon you, and you may have construed your regard 
and attachment to the father into a sentiment of tenderness 
and affection for the child. But, oh, my Harry ! should any 
other woman be preferable in your eyes, or Bhould it not be 
in my girl's power to win and wear your siffectiona, I shall 
then have been iiiatrnmeutal in making you wretched; and 
my heart may as well be broken the one way as the other. 
— No, my father, no ! I have no foreign Dclilahs, no secret 
amours, no pleasures that ehuu the light. My heart is a vir- 
gin heart, and my Matilda possesses it without a rival. 

From the time that I was senwble of my father's partiality, 
a little matter of ambition, whether laudable or otherwise, 
incited me to attempt a distinction, that would raise me to- 
wards a level with au only brother, who looked down with 
neglect and contempt upon me. Thence I became indefati- 
gable in my studies at school and college, as also in my appli- 
cation under you, sir, during tKe first years of my appren- 
ticeship, and this left me no manner of leisure for female 
attachments. Indeed, I dreaded the appearance of any ad- 
vances from the sex, and turned from them as I would from 
SO many gins or pitfalls ^ut^oftel-^ 4i^ fe\- m.^ destruction. 
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My conyerBation, sir, has been very little among the fair; 
and, excepting my natural propensity to the ses, I never, till 
very lately, conceived a liking for any woman. In truth, 
my dear fother, that lady is not alive ■whom my judgment or 
inclinations would prefer to your Matilda. You need not 
fear my hcing wretched — I think myself most happy in her 
affections. 

Then, said he, I pronounce her the happiest of women. 
And now, my Harry, I will tell you a secret. From the first 
time that I beheid you, I wished you for ray daughter ; I 
wished that she might have charms to attract and fix your 
heart ; but as I feared, and was persuaded that this was not 
the case, I forbore to indulge myself in such flattering expec- 
tations. You know I never took you with me to see her at 
the boarding-school ; the true reason was, that I dreaded ex- 
posing her young and inexperienced heart to such a tempta- 
tion, lest she should conceive and languish under a hopeless 
passion. 

On her return to town my apprehensions on your score 
were much abated, as I imagined that the great number of 
her gay and glistering suitors would divide, or at least divert, 
her attention from you, and I purposely laid all the business 
of our house on your Mhoulders, that she might have as Uttle 
of your company as possible. 

I further had the precaution to warn my child against the 
danger of any affection for you. Matty, said I one day, 
among all tliJa assembly of fair and fortunate youtlis you are 
free and welcome to choose your companion for life ; there 
is only one who stands excepted — only one whom you must 
not look upon with an eye of expectation. Who la that, 
papa? My younger brother and partner in trade, said I. 
He looks much higher, Matty, than to the daughter of a 
'merchant. His prospects are immense. He is only brother 
■and heir to the Earl of Moreland, who is now on his travels, 
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a dissolute young man, whose vices in all Utelihoc 
will quiokly carry him off ; and in such a case onr Har 
Clinton would be coneidored as the first person in 
land. 

Ah, sir! I cried, I may bless your prohibition with reg 
to me ; it was certainly the happy, the only, canst) of 
Matilda's partiality in my favour. The good man smili 
and proceeded. Notwithstanding what I Kud to Matty, 
had not given up all thoughts of you myself. While ^ 
talked or sung in your presence I often turned my er 
upon you, and thought, at times, that I perceived a grown 
tenderness in your behaviour, which further acquaintance, 
trusted, might ripen into love. Bnt when, in order to t 
yon, I proposed your advocation in behalf of Spelling, ai 
that you appeared to undertake it with readiness and pli 
Bare, I at once dropped all my fond and flattering hop 
conceraing you, and I heartily wished that my child hi 
accepted that modest and worthy young man. Blessed, ha 
ever, be the favonring hand of that Providence who, so i 
expectedly, hath conducted matters to the issue of this ho 
and fulfilled the capital wish of my life. But I will 
longer delay carrying to my dear child the glad tidings 
your affections; it will prove the best of balms to Ii 
wounded mind, and will close her eyes for this night in 
and peace of heart. 

I was scarce dressed the nest morning when MatJIdl 
favourite maid entered my chamber and bid me good m 
row. Mrs. Susan, said I, your pleasant countenanee bids 
presume that Miss Golding is better. 0, vastly better 
vastly better, sir, I assure you I She slept sweetly all 
night, and did not want for happy dreams neither, I warrai 
— Here is something for your good news, — No, sir, to, 
never tjike money from gentlemen ; my mistress's generosi 
does not leave me to the temptati( 
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and I tbink we ought aU rather to join and fee you, as well 
for yesterday's visit aa for another which I hope yoii will 
pay her to-day. A fiddle for these old doctors; one pretty 
young doctor iB better worth than a score of them.^Sua; 
as it should seem, had been an observer, and did not want 
for penetration, in such matters. Mr. Harry, she continued, 
I would give my last quarter's wages to know what charm i 
is that you carry about you to make all the pretty ladies si 
fond of you. — ^In truth, Mrs. Siiaan, I am equally a stranger 
to the charm and to the fondness that you talk of. — Don't 
tell me, sir — don't tell me 1 The very day of that night on 
which my mistress fell sick, here was a lady in her chariot to 
inqnire for you ; one of tho loveliest young creatures I ever 
Bet my eyes on, I know she asked very particularly and 
very affectionately for you ; for, though it was my mistress 
to whom she spoke, I stood within hearing.— It mnat, 1 cried, 
have been some mistake or some imposture; for I assure 
you, Mrs. Susan, that I know of no such person. But, pray, 
be BO good as to bear my compliments to your lady, and tell 
her I wait her permission to attend her. 

I forgot to tell you, madam, that, agreeable to the advice 
which Mr, Golding had given me, I went to fchcitate my 
uncle Goodall on his marriage with your mother. He had 
already been informed of my recent admission into partner- 
ship, and thereupon received me with very unusual marks of 
esteem imd affection. 

Tour mother at that time was exceeding lovely in her 
person and manners. At every season of leisure I frequented 
their house, and she conceived a very tender and warm 
fi-iendship for mo ; but during Misa Golding's illness I had 
not been to visit them. 

Susan was but jnst gone when Mr. Golding came and told 
me that he believed his Matty wo«ld be pleased to see me. 
I instantly obeyed the summons. As I entered I observed 
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that she sat up in her bed ; a morning goim was wrapped 
nbout her, and Susan, with the help of pilloWB, sapported 
hci- behind. On my appearing her gpirita again took the 
alarm. She scarce ventured a glance toward me. I was 
greatly p^ned by the abashment under which I saw she 
laboured, and I hastened to relieve myself as well as her 
from the distress. 

I sat down by the bedside, and gently taking one of her 
hands, without looking in her face-^My dear Miss Golding, 
said I, I hope you will not be jealous of your papa*e affection 
for me. He has, indeed, been too partial — too generous 
towards me ; and haa approved himself more than a father to 
me. Ho is not satisfied with allowing me to call you by the 
tender name of sister ; he further gives me leave to hope that 
I may bo united to you by the nearest and dearest of all ties. 
Nothing but yonr consent is wanting, my sbter, to make me 
the happiest of mankind. You are silent, my Matilda ; may 
I venture to call you mine ? Blessed be your silence, my 
angel, I will dare then to interpret it in my own favour, 
Indeed, I should long since have made the present declar- 
aiion — I should long since have avowed my inclinations, tuy 
affections, my passion for you ; but I did not presume to 
listen to my own heart on the occasion — I did not suffer it to 
tell me how much you were beloved. Amidst ao many 
suitors of the first rank and merit, who were justly called 
together by your numberless attractions, I deemed it a flight 
by much to high for mo to aspire at a competition for the 
happiness of your hand. 

Here, venturing to look up, I perceived that she had put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. — Ah, Mr. Clinton t she cried 
Mith a trembling voice, you are very delicate, you are 
sweetly delicate indeed ; but ought I to take the advantage 
of this delicacy? I see that you would save mc from tho 
coafasioD of an avowal — ^yoavfo'oid ea-ve me from the morti- 



tying seadbility of my own weaknesB, But, sir, you ought 
not to esteem that a weakiieas in me which I account my 
chiefteat merit, and which is my chiefteat pride, I am proud 
of nay gratitude, I am proud of my diacemment. From the 
moment that you preserved me against arms aud against 
odds, at the great peril of your own life, in you and you 
alone I saw every thing that waa amiable, everything that was 
excellent. But then I dreaded leat all women should behold 
you with my eyes ; and, above all, I doubly dreaded and was 
fearfully assured that you never would have any eyes or 
attention for me. You have at length seen, or are rather 
informed, concerning my malady. You pity me, you wish 
to relieve me, and you would love me if you could. It is 
enough, Mr. Harry ; even this, perhaps, is quite aa much of 
bappincsa aa I can bear. 

Here, again, I began to profess and to protest the sincerity 
and ardour of my affections j but she cut me short and said 
— I know your sincerity, sir ; you are persuaded that you 
love me, because as yet you know not what love is. True 
love, Mr, Harry, by its own light sees into and throughout 
the bosom of the party beloved ; I am very sensible of the 
tenderness of your friendship for me, and that sensibihty 
constitutes the whole of my happiness. I trust, also, that it 
IB all the happiness I shall ever desire. To see you, to hear 
you, to have yoii with me, to gaze upon you while you are 
looking another way, to be permitted to attend, to serve 
you, to conduce to your satisfactions, it is a lot that will lift 
me above that of mortality, that will cause nie to account 
myself the first among women. 

Ah 1 I cried, can I say nothing, can I do nothing to con- 
vince you how dear, how exceedingly dear, you are to me ? 
I certainly loved you long before I knew what it was to be 
a lover, I now feel the united force of those imperceptible 
hy which the pleasing intruder daily stole and grew 
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upon me. Believe me, vxy Uatildn, when I presumed t( 
present you with this aa a token of my aBbction, I held it fa 
ft trifle altogether unwoithy of you ; accept It, however,] 
beseeoh you, for the sake of the giver. 

And is this the gem, says ebe, which I cnst &om me witJ 
such disdain? Forgive me, my brother; it is just bd thai 
the world cast^ from them the pearl of much mightier price 
I would to heavQu that I could reject all the pomps, plea 
surcs, and vanities of this transitory world, with the Bam 
aversion that I spumed from me this estimable jewel; bn 
there ia very little hope of that, Mr. Harry, while you you] 
self may bo partly numbered among transitory things. 

Hero I was quite overcome by the affection of the de* 
girl, and, urged on by a sudden transport, I caught her t 
my bosom with a force that was something too mnch for he 
weakness. On recollection, I attempted to apologize for m; 
indiscretion, but she sweetly cried — Ah, Mr, Harry I neva 
repent of such faults; may 1 often, may I dally tempt you U 
be guilty of tlicm. But tell me, and tell mo truly, JIl 
Clinton ; these gems, when you first purchased them, wen 
they actually intended for mc? were they not rather ill 
tended for your Fanny, for your own Fanny, Mr. CUntonJ 
— What can you mean ? I exclaimed. I know of no Fannj 
in the universe with whom I have any acquaintance, — ^Th* 
is strange 1 she replied ; very extraordinary, indeed I Bu( 
lest you should think me of a jealous or whimsical temper, J 
will relate the affair to you precisely as it happened. 

On the day in which I took to my bed, I was looking on 
at the parlour window, when a chariot and four horsQ 
whirled np to our door. I observed a single lady ia i| 
whom I supposed of my acquaintance, and instantly eeq 
Susan to request her to walk in. Ou hei' entering, I wa 
greatly struck by the beauty of her figure, and eyed her ver, 
inquisitively ffom head to foot. Having onrtsied graoefuU 
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to mc — Can you tell me, mias, said she, is Mr, Clinton at 
home ? — No, indeed, madam, said I ; but if yon w-iU be 

pleased to intrust me with your conimandB It ia only, 

miss, that I request to see him as soon as possible — And, 
pray, madam, where shall he attend yon f — 0, he will know 
that instantly, when you tell him it was Fanny Goodall — ^his 
own Fanny Goodall, who was here to wait upon him. — Good 
heaven I I cried out; my aunt, my aunt, my aunt Goodall ; 
ray very aunt I assure you 1 — What do yon say, what do yoa 
tell me ; your aunt, Bir, can it be ? Ah I she is too young 
and too lovely to be an aunt, Mr. Harry. — The very same 
indeed, madam ; there ia no other Fanny Goodall. I admit, 
as you say, that- she is young and exceedingly lovely ; but 
still she is a wife, and likely soon, as I think, to be a mother. 
— Alas ! says my Matilda, what a doleful jest ia this 1 A 
cruel aunt she has been to me, I am sure; what days of sighg 
and nights of tears she has cost me ! Ah, that heart-break- 
ing term, " his own, his own Fanny ;" I think I shall never 
bo able to foi^ive her that expression I 

As Mr. Goiding just then entered, we dropped the sub- 
ject wc were upon, — Wliy, Matty, says he, you are quite 
^another creature I I tliink I never saw yon wear so happy 
a face. — ^I know you are come to chide me, says she, for 
keeping your partner from business ; but pay me down the 
portion you intended for me, papa, and I will reimburse 
you the damage of every hour of his absence. Yes, my 
love, cries the tender father, if wealth might servo for 
wages to a heart like that of my Harry, he shall be very 
amply paid for every act and instance of his affection and 
attention Co you, — Every hour of my life, I cried, is already 
her due ; she has nothing to pay to one who is her debtor 
beyond account. 

During sevei-al following days, Mias Golding recovered 
with amazing rapidity. In leas than five weeks rfie looked 
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plumper and &ircr than ever ; peace smiled in ber connW 
nonce ; joj \a.agbcd in bcr eyes ; Iier wliole frame appeared 
aa actoftted by Bonie intenml music And thus all lovely and 
beloved, she was given np t^ my arms in the presence of ray 
nncle and aunt and a few city frienda. 

friend. As I wish ttiat none of your feidts aliould paa 
by me nnnoticed, so I am willing to allow yon all your jnat 
praiBca. Tour story of your old friend is, liitherto, Te:y 
simple, nattiral, and domestic ; and, to a mind yet und0- 
baucbcd, exceedingly interesting and affecting ; for it openi 
and investigates a number of little passages and mazes ia 
the heart, which are quite closed, or imperceptible to popi 
■ons of hard nerves and callous conceptions. I am free, 
however, to tell yon that I felt myself offended by tlia 
compliments which Mr, Clinton pays to himself through tha 
mouth of your Blatilda. It is, indeed, a very rare mattei 
for people to speak of tliemselves with due decency and 
delicacy. I wish you could have procured some other con- 
duit for conveying to us the history of your knight. Cfesar, 
I think, is the only person who, with an easy though modest 
confidence, ha 1 successfully adventured on a detail of bis own 
exploits. 

Author. I Lave not a word to say in Mr. Clintont 
defence ; perha]is he may offer something for himaelf oa 
Iho oocasion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Here the countess, for tlie first time, broke in upon ber 
cousin's narration. — Happy Matilda 1 she cried, bow diatin- 
guished was thy destiny 1 were it but for a year, were it but 
for a day ; for that day tbou didst yet enjoy tbe consumma- 
tion of all thy wiahes, a lot rarely allowed to any daughter 
of Adam I I was not then bom to envy ber state. Sweet 
gii'U sbe deserved you; she was after my own heart; the 
excess of her passion for you made her truly worthy of you. 
But tell me, my cousin, bow could you be so long ignorant 
of the dear girl's affoctiou for you ? The language of love 
is so very intelligible, so espreasive through every motion 
and every organ, as must with sufflcieot clearness have 
opened your eyes to tbe object. — Indeed, madam, replied 
Mr. Clinton, she herself led me away from any such appre- 
henaioua, by drawing so many pictures of the man whom she 
said she loved, all copied fi'om tbe creaturo of ber own brain, 
and covered and disguised with such imaginary excellences, 
as must have prevented myself, as well as every one living, 
from perceiving therein the smallest trace of my own resem- 
blance. — Do not tell me, cried Lady Maitland ; she was a 
true and a sweet painter, and I should have known you by 
her portrait in the midst of a niillion. But proceed, I be- 
seocb you, my whole soul ia in your story. 

Within a few months after my marriage, continued Mr, 
Clinton, you, my cousin, first opened your fair eyes to the 
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light, and my Matty and I had the honour of being yoar 
Bponaors. 

Within the first year of my nmrriage, my girl also bronght 
a son into the world, and within two years following was 
delivered of a daughter. 

The joy of the grandfather, on those events, was inde- 
scribable. Alas, good man I he thought that he perceived 
in their infant aspects a thousand happy promises and open- 
ing prospects. He saw himscll^ as it were, perpetuated in 
a descending and widening progeny, who, like their native 
Thames, should roll down in a tide'of expanding wealth and 
prosperity. He wanted that all the world should participate 
of hia happiness, and our house once more became the house 
of festivity. 

A number of external successes also assisted to persuade ns 
in those happy days that felicity was to be attained and aacer- 
t^ed upon earth. The regency of Cromwell was adminis- 
tered with the strictest justice at home, while, at the same 
time, it became revered and formidable abroad, and extended 
its influence to regions the most remote. Under the proteo- 
tion of the British flag we sent our ships out to the east a 
to the west, and wealth came pouring in upon ua 
quarters of the globe. 

lu the meanwhile, my wife and I lived together in pen 
barmony. Though my commerce and acquaintance ^ 
greatly extended, I had yet formed no friendships from 
home that partook of heartfelt tenderness, except for yo( 
mamma. All my pleasures and desires — all my world y/a^ 
in a manner, confined and absorbed within the compasa < 
my own walls. In the good old man and his daughter, and 
in the pledges of their endearing attachment to me, every 
wish that my soul could form was centred. Mutual joy Si 
round our board — mutual peace prepared our pillows; t 
dm'ing a swiouning period of six years, 1 scarce i 
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to have experienced tho smaHest discontent, save what arose 
from the inordinancy of my wife's affection for me, 

"While she continued to bless my arms, I thought that no 
one had ever loved with greater warmth than I loved her; 
and yet, at times, I remarked a very striking difference 
between the manner and effects of our feelings for each 
other. If business detained me an hour extraordinary 
abroad, the panting of her bosom, that eagerness of look 
with which she received me, was to me a painful evidence 
of her anxiety doling ray absence. One evening I found 
her in fainting fits, merely because she was told that a duel 
had just happened between Lord Mohun and a person who 
had much the resemblance of her Clinton. In short, if my 
head or my finger ached I found myself under the neces- 
sity of concealing my ailment, and of assuming a cheerful- 
ness disagreeable to the occasion, to prevent the worse 
conaeqnences of her ready alarms. On the other hand, my 
affection was tranquil and serene ; it was tender and fervent, 
indeed, but without tumult or distarbance — a species of love 
which I afterwards found to be by far the most ebgible ; for 
every kind of passion is tm<]ue3tionabiy a kind of suffering ; 
love in God, therefore, must be wholly an action — it acts 
infinitely upon others without any possibility of being acted 
upon. 

Thus tho years of my life moved onward upon down, when 
the amall-pox, that capital enemy to yooth and beauty, 
became epidemical in the city. Our children caught the 
contagion. All possible care was taken, and all possible art 
employed. A number of physicians was kept constantly 
about them. Fifteen days of their Illness were already 
elapsed, and the doctors pronounced them out of danger, 
when the distemper took a sudden and malignant turn, and 
in one and the same minute both my babes expired in th« 
arms of their mother. 



I 
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I was iu the room at tlie time, and as I knew the extreme 
tenderness of my Matty's nature, all my concern as well as 
attention was turned upon her. I took her fondly bj the 
hand, and, looking up to her face, I was instantly alarmed 
and shocked by that placid aerenity which appeared in her 
countenance, and which I expected to be quickly changed 
into some frantic eruption. But first dropping a smiling 
tear on hor infanta, and then lifting her glistening eyca to 
heaven 1 — I thank thee — I thank thee, O my Master I she 
cried ; thou hast made me of some use ; I have not been 
bom in vain ; thou has ordained me the humble vehicle of 
two safe and certain angels — living attendants on thy throne 
• — and sweet singers of thy praises in the kingdom of Jittla 
children for ever and for ever. I have yet sufficient left — 
more blessings remaining than suit the lot of mortality — 
take me from them, I beseech thee, whenever it ia thy good 
pleasure ; for I fear there are some of them which I could 
not bear to have taken away from me I So prayed the dear 
sunt, and looking eagerly at me — No, my Harry, she cried 
out, I fear, I fear I could not bear it 1 So saying, she 
suddenly oast herself into my bosom, and grasping at my 
neck, and gushing into a flood of anguish, we mingled 
our sobs and our tears together till no more were left to be 

Ton are affected, my dearest cousin : I had better stop 
here. If you are moved by small matters, how would your 
heart, be wrung by some ensuing distresses ? I must not 
venture to proceed. 

Go on, cried the countess ; go on — I insist upon it I I love 
to weep — I joy to grieve — it is my happiness, my delight, to 
have perfect sympathy in yonr sorrows. 

We were both of ua much relieved by the vent of our 
mutual passion ; for though my wife still continued to keep 
to me, and cling about me, she yet aeemed to be sweetly 
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composed, and sunk within my arms ii3 into a bed and depth 
of peace. 

At length I listened to a kind of murmur and bustle in 
the hall, and I heard some one diatinelly cry — O my master, 
my master ! 

We started up at the instant. Mr. Golding had been 
fi'om home at the time of the deadly orisia of my two darling 
little ones ; and had quieted all his feara, and renewed all 
his prospects, in the view and full assurance of their life and 
quick recovery. We had been too much engaged and occu- 
pied in our own personal griefa, to give to our servants the 
seasonable precaution of breaking the matter to onr father 
by unalarming degrees ; and a rude fellow, at his entrance, 
. bluntly told him that the children were both dead ; where- 
upon he clapped his hands together, and casting himself into 
a chair, remained without aenae or motion. 

When we ran out, we were greatly terrified by the manner 
of bia aspect : though his eyes wero closed, hia brows were 
gloomy and contracted, while the nether part of his fece 
looked qiuet and composed. 

I instantly aent for a surgeon, and recalled the physicians 
who had but lately left us ; while my Matty stood motion- 
less, with her hands closed together, and her eyea fixed upon 
her father. At length ehe cried oot — My papa, my papa, 
my dear papa 1 I would, I would I had died before I came to 
this hour 1 But blessed be thy will, since it is thy will, O 
God I When all other props are sapped and plucked fi-om 
under me, I truat to fall into thee, my Father which art in 
heaven 1 

Being put to bed and bled, ho recovered motion and 
speecli, and we got him to swallow a eomposmg draught, 
though he did not yet recollect any person or thing about 
him, 

Notwithetanding our late fatigue a, Matty and I aat up with 
17* 
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him most of the night j &nd then, ordeiing a pallet to be 
brought into tbo room, we lay down to take a little rest 
towards rooming, Aias, said I to myself, how riuh was I 
yoaterday, and how is my world abridged 1 These narrow 
walls now contsun all that is left me of all the possessions 

I that lvalue upon earlh. 

Poor Mr. Golding was bat ill qualified to bear calamity. 
His life had been a life of souad health and Bucccsaes ; and 
he Dcver had been acquainted with sickneaa or with afflic- 
tion, save on the death of his wife, whom lie had married 
for money, and on the illness of his daughter as already 
related. 

As he had taken an opiate, he did not awaken till it was 
late in the day. Turning his head towards me — Is it yon, 
Ilarry ? says he. — How do you find yourself sir ? said I. — 
Why, has any thing been the matter with me ? ludeed, I 
do not feel myself right ; but send my children to me : send 
my Jacky and my little Harriet ; the sight of tliem will be a 
restorative beyond all the cordials in the world.^You are 
silent, Harry ; what is the meaning ? Oh, now I begin to 
remember — my sweet babies, my little play-fellows, I shall 
never see yon any more ! 

Here he hurst into the most violent gush of passion. Ho 
groaned, ho wept, ho cried aloud with heart-piercing ex- 
clamations ; while I caught up my Matty in my arms, and 
running with her to a distant apartment, catched a kiss, and 
locked her in. 

I returned, but found Inm in the same violence of agita- 
tion. I spoke to bim, I would liave comforted him ; but he 
cried— Be quiet, Harry, I will not bo comforted. I will go 
to my children ; they shall not be torn from me ; wo will 
die, we will be buried, we will lie in the same grave to- 
_ gethcr I ^^ 

^m As I found myself sick, and ready to faint under tkSH 
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oppreBsioii of his lamentatioaa, I Trithdrew to the next cham- 
ber, and there plentifully vented my woe in weeping. 

After some time I listened, and perceived that all was 
quiet, and returning, I found him in a kind of troubled doze, 
from whence he fell into a deep and peaceful sleep. Thus 
he continued for three daya, wailing and slumbering by lita, 
without tasting any matter of nourishment, though his 
daughter and I implored him on onr knees, and with tears. 
No reasonings, no entreaties, conid avail for appeasing hjni ■ 
it was from the association of our sorrows alone that he 
appeared to admit of any consolation. 

At length hia passion subsided into a sullen and silent 
calm ; he would speak to nobody, ho would answer none of 
ua except by monosyllables. 

Within a few following weeks, news was bronght me that 
our ship the Phoenix was arrived in the downs, safe and 
riehly laden from the East Indies. 

Immediately I carried the tidings to the old man, in tha 
pleasing expectation that they would serve to divert, or at 
least to amuse, his melancholy. But, fixing his look upon 
me— Wherefore, Harry, 'dost thou tell me of ships and 
Indies ? he cried. Both Indies are poor to me ; they have 
nothing that they can send me. I have no road to go upon 
earth ; no way upon sea to navigate. I am already becoraa 
a wild and wasted Babylon, wherein the voice of music shall 
never more be heard. O ye old and unblessed knees ! where 
are now your precious babes who were wont to play about 
ye, and to cling and climb upon ye ? Gone, gone ! gone, 
gone — never, never to return ! 

Here, breaking into tears, I cried — We are both young 
yet, my father ; we may yet have many children to be the 
comfort of your age. — No, my Harry — no, he replied ; you 
may indeed have many children, but you will never have 
any children like my darling children. 
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Mr. GoldiDg from this time no more entered bia coonthig- 
boase, nor paid nor roceived visits, nor kept up any corre- 
spondence. Even my company, and that of hia daughter, 
appeared to oppress him ; and he rarely left his apartment, 
where an old folio Bible was bia only companion. 

Hereupon I began to withdraw our effects from trade, 
and, having called in the best part of them, I lodged near 
half a milbon in tlio Dutch funds. When I went to advise 
with my father on the occasion — ^V^lat, my child, said he — 
what have I to say to the world, or to the things of the 
world ? Do just as you please with the one and with the 
other ; and never consult a person on any affair wherein the 
party consulted has no interest or concern. 

One morning, as I lay in bed, Matty threw her arms 
about me, and hiding her blushing face in my bosom — My 
Harry, says she, if you could handsomely bring it about to 
my poor papa, perhaps it would be some matter of consola- 
tion to him to know that I am with child. 

When I broke the matter to him, he did not at first 
appear to be sensibly affected ; in time, however, the w^ght 
of hia affliction seemed considerably lightened, and, as my 
wife advanced in her pregnancy, he began to look as in the 
face, he sat with us at one table, and became oonverMble, as 
formerly. 

One' day I went to dine with Mr. Settle, a hardware 
merchant, who had appointed to pay me a large anm of 
money, Oo my retam in the evening through Moorfields, 
attended only by my fitvourite Irishman, a very feithful 
and active fellow, though it was yet fair day, I was sad- 
deniy set upon by a posse of robbers, who rushed on me 
from beliind a cover. The first of them, running up, fired 
directly in my fiice, but did me no further damage thaa by 
carrying away a small piece of the upper part of my left 
Had the fools demanded my money, I would ban 
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given it to them at a word ; but, finding them bent on 
murder, I resolved that they should liave my life at as dear 
a rate as possible. I instantly drew my sword, and run the 
first through the body ; and then, rushing on the second 
assailant, I laid him also on the ground before he had time 
to take his aim, so that his pistol went harmlessly off in his 
fiill. 

In the meanwhile my brave and loviog companion was 
not idle ; with two strokes of his oaken cudgel he had 
levelled two more of them with the earth. Hereupon the 
remainder halted, retreated into a group, and then stood 
and fired upon us all together ; but, observing that we did 
not drop, they cast their arms to the ground, and ran off 
several ways as fast as they could. My good friend, Tirlah 
O'Donnoh, then turned afiectionately to me— Are you hurt, 
my dear master? says he. — I believe I am, Tirlah ; let us 
make home the best we can. — O, cried the noble creature, 
if nobody was hurt but Tirlah, Tirlah wouldn't be hurt J 
ataUl I 

Here, taking mo under the arm, we walked slowly to tha J 
city, till, coming to a hackney-coach, he put me tenderly I 
into it ; and, sitting beside me, supported me, as I began to I 
grow weak through much effusion of blood. | 

As soon as we got home, the coachman, as is their prac- ' 
ties, thundered at the door ; and my Matty, according to 
custom whenever I was abroad, was the readiest of all our 
domestics to open. 

By this time I had fainted, and was quite insensible ; but 
when my tender and true mate saw me borne by two men 
into her presence, all pale and bloody, she, who thought she | 
had fortitude to support the wreck of the world, gave a \ 
shriek that was enough to alarm the neighbourhood, and, in- i 
Btantly falling backwards, got a violent contusion in tbs 
hinder part of her head. 
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Immediately we were conveyed to eeparate beds, and all 
requisite help was provided. It was foaiiii that I bad re- 
ceived sii or seven flesh wounds, but none of them proved 
dangerous, as they were given at a distance, and by pbtol 
shot. But, alas ! my Msilty's case was very different ; she 
full into a sudden and premature labour, and having suffered 
extreme anguish all the night, durmg which she ceased not 
to inquire after me, she was with difficulty delivered of a 
male in&nt, who was suffocated in the birth. 

In the meanwhile, the good and tender-hearted old 
tleman hurried about incessantly from one of us to the othi 
wringing his hands, and scarcely retaining his senses. 

As soon as my wounds were dressed, and I had recovered 
my memory, I looked about and hastily inquired for my 
wife ; but they cautiously answered mo that she was some- 
thing indisposed with the fright which she got at seeing mo 
bloody, and that her father had insisted on her going to bed. 

On the second dressing of my wonnds 1 was pronounced 
out of danger, and then they ventured to tell me of my 
Matty's miscarriage, and of tlio bruise which she had got in 
her fall when she fidnted. On hearing this my heart was 
cleft, as it were. In twain. I accused myself of the murder 
of my wife and inlhnt ; and I accused all, without excep- 
tion, of their indiscretion in not concealing my 
from her. 

At times I began to fear that my wife was either 
or much worse than thoy rcpreeented. On my third dress- 
ing, therefore, I peremptorily insisted on my being carried 
into her chamber, I sent her notice of my visit, and on 
entering the room — He lives, then, she cried ; my husband, 
my Harry lives ! It is enough ; I shall die happy, I shall 
now depart in peace. 

Here I ordered myself to be laid by her side, when taking 
a hand which she had feebly reached out, and pressing it to 
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my lips — ^Ton would forsake me tlien, my Matty ? Ton die, I 
you say ; and yon die bappy, in leaving me the most wretched, ' 
the most deaolatc of men. Tou die, my love — you die ; and 
I, Tvho would have fostered you and your babe with my 
vitais, it is I who have dug a grave for the one and for the 
other. But you must not forsake me, my Matty. I will not 
be forsftken by you ; emoe we cannot live asunder, let ua die 
— let us die together I 

Here a passionate silence ensued on either part; but my,*] 
wounds growing painful, and beginning to bleed afresh, I I 
waa obUged to be carried back to my own apartment. i 

Within a few days more I was so well recovered as to be ' 
able to walk about : from which time I was a constant attend- 
ant on my beloved, and Fecarac her most tender and assidu- 
ous nursekeeper. 

You must have heard, my cousin, that the costoma and 
mannera of those times were altogether the reverse of what 
they are at present; Hypocrisy is no longer a fault among 
men; all now is avowed libertinism and open profaneness; 
and children scoff at the name and profession of that religion ' 
which their fathers revered. On the contrary, in those days 4 
all men were either real or pretended zealots ; every mechanio J 
profcHBCd, Uke Aaron, to caiTy a TJrim and Thummim about I 
him ; and no man would engage in any business or bargain, ■ 
though with an intent to over-reach bis neighbour, without 
going apart, aa he said, to consult the Lord. 

My Matty, at the same time, was the humblest of all saints, 
without any parade of aanctiflcation. Hera was a religion, 
of whose value she had the daily and hourly experience; it 
was indeed a religion of power. It held her, as on a rook, J 
in the midst of a turbulent and fluctuating world ; it gave J 
her a peace of spirit that smiled at provocation ; it gave her I 
contfott in affliction, patience in anguish, exaltation in hmnili. 
atioD, and triumph in death. 
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In about five weeks after her nnhappy miscarriage, she 
appeared on tbc recovery, though by very alow degrees, and 
with assistance, at times sat up in her bed ; when her oldest 
physician one morning called me apart — I am loth, sir, said 
he, very loth to acquaint you with my apprehensiona, I wish 
I may be mistaken ; but I fear greatly for you — ^I fear that 
your dear lady cannot recover. By tlie symptoms, I conjec- 
ture that an abscess, or imposthume, is forming within her; bat 
a few days will ascertain matters either for na or ag^st ns. 

Had all sorts of evil tidings come crowding one upon 
another, I should not have been affected as I then was 
affected. I could not rise from my seat to bid the doctor 
adieu. My kueea trembled ander^ne; a swimming come 
before my eyes ; and a sudden aickneaa relaxed and reversed 
my whole frame. Alas I I had not at that time the resource 
of my Matty; I had not on the armour with which she was 
anncd to all i^ues and events, I however raised my thoughts 
to heaven, in a kind of helpless acquiescence rather than con- 
fident resignation. I straggled not to appear weaker than 
became my manhood ; and I said to myself, doctors have 
oflen been mistaken, 

Ha^-ing recollected my strength and spirits the best I 
could, I adventured to enter my wife's apartment. She was 
just raised in her bod, from whence her pale and emaciated 
countenance looked forth, aa the aun, towards his setting, 
looks through a sickly atmosphere, in confidence of his arising 
in the fulnesa of morning glory. 

Ilaving cautiously and dejectedly seated myself beside 
her, she reached out both her hands, and, pressing one of 
between them — I love you no longer, my Harry, she 
cried ; I love you no longer. Tour rival at length has con- 
quered ; I am the bride of another. And yet I love you in 
a measure, since in you 1 love all that is in him, or that is his : 
and that I think is much, a great deal, indeed, of all that is 
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lovely. O, my dear, my sweet, mine only enemy, as I may 
Bayl richea were nothing unto m.e, pleasures were notliing 
nnto m.e, the world was nothing unto me I You, and you 
only, Hany, stood hctween me and my heaven, between me 
and my God. Long, and often, and vainly, have I strove 
and struggled against you; but my bridegroom at length is 
become jealous of you; my true owner caUs me from you, 
and takes me all to himself I Be not alarmed then, my Harry, 
when I tell you that I must leave you. You will grieve for 
me — ^you will grieve greatly for mc, my beloved ; but give 
way to the kindly shower that your lord shed for bia Lazarus, 
and let the tears of humanity alleviate and hghten the weight 
of your affliction. Ah, my Harry, I tremble for you; what 
a coui-se you have to run I what perils ! what temptations 1 
Deliver him from them, my Master, deliver him from thorn 
all ! Again, what blissful prospects — they are gone, they are 
vanished I I sink, I die under the weight and length of suc- 
ceeding misery I Again it opens ; all is cleared ; and his end, 
like that of Job, is more blessed than his beginniug. Ah, 
my Harry, my Hany 1 your heart must be wrung by many 
en^nes ; it shall be tried in many fires ; but I trust it is a 
golden heart, and will come forth ivith all its weight. 

You have been dreaming, my love, I said — you have been 
dreaming; and the impression still lies heavy and melancholy 
on your memory. 

Yes, she replied, I have been dreaming, indeed; but then my 
dreams arc much more real than my waking visions. When 
all thhigs sensible are shut out, it is then that the spirit en- 
larges, grows conscious of its own activity, its own power and 
prescience, and sees by a light whose evidence is beyond that 
of the sun. 

O, my angel ! I cried, should anything happen to you — • 
But I dare not look that way ; for I know, I find, I feel that 
I could not survive you 1 
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Tou must survive me, my Harry ! nay, you will once more 
be married, I beheld your bride last night. Even now ahe 
Btanda befure me, the dstcr of my spirit, and one of the 
loveliest compoaitions of sin and death that ever was framed 
for diMoIulion. Her also you will lose ; and you will think, 
nay, you will aaaure yourself, that no powers in heaven or 
earth can avail for a ray of comfort. In this life, however, 
you will finally, unexpectedly, and most wonderfully be 
blessed; and soon after we shall all meet, and be more 
intimately and more endearingly wedded than ever, where 
yet there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 

While yet she spoke, her pains, as the pains of labour 
again came upon her, and went off, and again returned, after 
intermitting swoonings. 

0, my cousin 1 what a solemn, what a fearful thing ia death! 
All our inlets of knowledge and sensation closed at once ! the 
sound of cheer, and the voice of friendship, and the comfort 
of light, shut oat from us for ever I Nothmg before us but 
a blackness and depth of obhvion ; or, beyond it, a doubtful 
and alarming sensibility I strange scenes and strange worlds, 
strange associates and strange perceptions, pcrhapa of horrid 
realities, uifinitoly worse than nonentity ! Such are the 
brightest prospects of infidehty in death I 

Where, at that time, are your scoffers, your defiera of 
futurity ? where your merry companions, who turn their own 
eternity into matter of laugh and ridicule? Dejected and 
aghast, their countenance wholly fallen, and their heart sunk 
within them, they all tremble and wish to believe, in thia the 
hour of dissolution. They feel their existence Siipped and 
sinking from under them ; and nature compels them, in the 
droivning of their souls, to cry out to something, to any thi 
!, save, or I perish 1 " 

ar different was the state of my littli 
saint of saints, at that tremgadtm ^ 
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others would have sunk, there she soared aloft; and she 
dropped the world and its wealth, with her body and all the 
seusible affections thereof, with the sanie satisfaction that a 
poor man, just come to a great estate, would drop his tattered 
garb to put on a gorgeous apparel, 

O, my beloved I she would cry in the midst of her paina, 
1 have been weakly through lifo, I have been weakness itself 
and therefore not able to take up thy cross; but be thou j 
strong in my weakness, shew thy mightiness in me, and then 
lay it upon me with all its weight. I 

Again, after a swoon, and when her pangs became excea- . 
sive — I refuse not thy process, my Master, she cried ! Thy 
cross and thorny crown, they are all my ambition ! Point 
thy thorns, twist them harder, let them pierce into my soul ; 
so thou suffer me not to fail or fall from thee, I care not 1 

Think, my cousin, what I endured upon that occasion ; 
my rending heart shared her sufferings, and felt pang for 
pang. Nay, I was not far from murmui'ing and questioning 
with my God, on his putting to such tortures the most 
giiUtiess of his creatures. If the lambs of thy flock, I 
secretly smd — if thy lambs are appointed to such excruciat- 
ing sensations, what must be the portion of such sinners as 
lam? ' 

When she drew near the goal of hor blessed course upon 
earth — O my almighty Samson ! she faintly cried, thou , 
shakest the two pillars of my frail and sinful fabric ; (]j)ish 
then thy conquest in me ; down, down with the whole build- | 
ing appointed to ruin I Let no one, O Lord 1 of mine ene- 
mies or of thine enemies, escape thy victorious araj ; but slay * 
all those by my death with whom I have been vainly com- 
balmg during my lifetime. So saying, her pains in an 
instant forsook her. The form of her countenance was sud- 
denly changed from the expression of agony into that of 
ecstasy. She raised her bands on high, and exerting herself 
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to folloir them, she cried — I come, T come I then s 
dropped over. The muscles of her fece Btill r 
Btamp of the laat Bontiment of her aoni ; and, while the body 
basteDed to be mingled with earth, it aeemed to partake of 
that heaven to which its spirit had been exalted. 

You may think it odd, dearest madam, that for eome ti 
paat I have taken no note of the man to whom I was tiedf 
every possible band of duty, gratitude, and affection, 
fact is, that, during the latter part of my wife's illness, and 
for Borao weeks after her death, Mr. Golding was confined 
to bis chamber by a severe fit of the gout ; and the acuteness 
of his pains scarce permitted him to attend to any other con- 
cern. While my Matty lived, therefore, I divided my time 
and assiduities as equally as I could between the daughte 
and father ; and at any intervals of case I osed to read<|| 
him favourite passages m the Bible. 

As soon as my saint had expired, I charged the BervM 
not to give any intimation of her death to their master. 
But, alas 1 our silence and our looks were too sure indicators 
of the fatal tidings ; for, from the highest to the least, n 
Matty had been the idol of the whole bouse, and her dei 
appeared to them as the loss of every earthly posaesdon. 

Having looked several times intently and inquisitively 9 
my face — Well, Harry, says Mr. Golding, all is over then, I 
see ; we must go to her, but my child shall no more return 
to us. You are silent, my Ilarry. O thou fell glutton, 
death ! I had but one morsel left for the whole of my sus- 
tenance, and that, too, thou haat devoured. Here he gave a 
deep groan, and sunk into a state of insensibility, from 
which, however, he was soon recovered by the return of an 
inguishing fit of the gout. 
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